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THE STUFF OF A MAN 

CHAPTER I 

THE MOKNING UGHT 

With the clang of bell, and chug and jar, and the 
8wish of waters broken by the wheel; with the babel 
of orders and all the small tinklings and rattlings that 
swell the pomp of a steamboat's departure from a 
landing, the Morning Light swung into the current 
of the Ohio and started upon her weekly trip down its 
yellow stream. 

A gentleman, Jjioung, darkly handsome, slight and 
graceful, with <he Southerner's placidity of poise, 
stood at the clerk's desk arranging for passage to 
Blufftown. He turned and with a quiet, smiling 
glance drew to his side the green-aproned porter, toss- 
inif into the pink-palmed, ashy hands of the old 
negro the keys to the state-room just assigned him 
and indicating his suit-case upon the floor with a foot 
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2 THE STUFF OF A IVl^ 

as delicately shaped and carefully dressed as a lady's. ' 
Through the ranks of white- jacketed negro boj^^ 
gathered for the leisurely rites of stretching tables 
and setting the dinner-wagons for the still distant 
evening meal, the old porter led the way down the 
cabin, his bearing subtly proclaiming his intuitive 
sense of the importance of the passenger behind him. 
The situation of the state-room near the end of the 
long cabin was proof that the clerk had shared the in- 
tuition. The negro threw open the door with a flour- 
ish. 

" Heah you ah, boss, right 'longside the bridal 
chambah. They's two ladies got that; the quality 
one with the jew'lried combs in her haih and the young 
girl what look like she heah music." 

The Mornmg Light still had tBk citied horizon of 
Louisville, the hills and clustered %rees of New Al- 
bany, and the sinister rectangles that roof the place 
of punishment at Jeffersonville in her view when the 
gentleman returned to the forward deck, seeking idly 
among the passengers there the two ladies so piflu- 
antly described. The " jew'lried " combs identified 
one who sat near the guards, and he guessed that the 
girl leaning upon them not far away was the other. 
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• though fie could not see the face that had prompted 
the old negro's poetic expression. 

The lady had a distinctively feminine beauty, fin- 
ished and delicate. It was this that halted the young 
man's regard ; it was something else that held his in- 
terest and stirred his fancy — something in her face 
finer than line or color, commingled of appeal and 
mystery. 

• llie girl was tall and slight. A cloud of little 
wayward crinkles escaping from the demure braids of 
her dark hair haloed the outlines of her small, spirited 
head. He described her to himself as a maid of one 
dimension, who had, probably, shot up like a plant in 
rich soil, bursting into bloom before it has developed 
root or symmetry. Being a Kentuckian, he varied 
the metaphor, without disrespect, recalling the 
thoroughbred colts of the Blue-grass country at what 
horsemen call the " gangling age," when they are all 
bones and promise and palpitant, eager life. The 
florescence of the girl's face might be beautiful or not, 
but the slim figure with its angles and its sensitive 
poise had in it the very spirit of youth. If there was 
hi the face the look of one who listens to music, there 
was a rhythmic correspondence in the figure. It was 
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easy to fancy her as following the lure of life with 
dancing step. 

His thought returned to the lady. What could 
have happened to so young a woman — she could not 
be thirty — to fix that habit of the touching upward 
glance? He was young enough and pure-hearted 
enough to feel this mysterious residuum of sorrow in 
her beauty as a charm beyond beauty itself. 

On an Ohio River steamer of a summer afternoon • 
nothing presses, least of all reflections upon one's fel- 
low-passengers. The pageant of river and shore, the 
shadows of clouds upon the water, the orders and the 
choruses of the negro deck-hands, landings, ladings, 
all the pleasant, leisurely events so delicately touched 
with romance alternate with reverie. 

The dreamer drew his chair nearer the guards and 
looked down upon the lower deck. The mate cross- 
ing it at this moment, brutal, bustling and suspicious 
as mates go, paused to push his foot into the bulk of 
a negro collapsed against the capstan. 

** What's up here?" he inquired of a couple of 
roustabouts, stooping over their comrade in the act 
of helping him to his feet. 

*^ You see, sah," one of them apologized, ^^ this 
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heah hand ovah^trained hisse'f a-heftin' on a tobacco 
hawgs't. We was gwlne he'p him outen de sun." 

'* Be quick about it,*' the mate ordered with the in- 
dispensable profanity of his calling. " If he's too 
bad hurt to work, put him ashore at the next landing. 
We can't have no sick niggers laying around in the 
way." 

The negro at the capstan was a thin, dispropor- 
tioned creature, with the narrow and sunken chest, 
the unhealthy skin, and the haunted eyes that betray 
the poisonous white blood vitiating the vital currents 
of the Ethiopian. His right cheek was puckered by 
a zigzag scar exaggerating the contortions of his 
face, and he writhed, though he made no sound, as his 
companions led him away out of sight. 

A passenger upon the upper deds. does not permit 
wretchedness upon the lower to ruffle his serenity. 
Some men are bom to brutality, to toil, to suffering, 
while some may sit at ease and look upon the beauty 
of the world enjoying. Clay Hardesty looked off 
at the landscape ; Kentucky undulating, with a home- 
stead crowning every crest and the gold of ripening 
com in all the valleys. It was pleasant to see her 
thus from the Ohio, which belongs to her, and to feel 
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himself her loyal son with gifts to bestow upon this 
rich and dear green land. 

This was the core of his ambition: to benefit the 
section from which he and his fathers were sprung; 
that South, who, though she can never merge, never 
cease to urge her individuality, is yet loyal to and 
eager to serve the broader country. He had studied 
her conditions from boyhood and now he burned to 
pour all the flux of youth and power, fresh thought 
and new hope that is manhood at twenty-six, into 
her stream of life. He told himself in the heat of 
his aspiration that he was willing to be lost in the 
stream, to become as indistinguishable as any drop 
that went to make the flood of the Ohio; willing to 
take his course through the depths even, a part of 
that unsunned underflood that gave these surface 
waves their chance of wimpling in the light. 

This, however, was only the climax of eloquence; 
it was not at all the intention of a young man of 
eager powers, who was already prosecuting attorney 
for an important district of Kentucky, to choose an 
obscure and unhonored course. Nevertheless, there 
was no unworthiness in his attitude toward the ques- 
tions pressing at this moment for a decision. 
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Hitherto, life had swept on in one clear channel: 
the academic and the law course at the University of 
Virginia, the partnership in the business that had been 
for generations shared between a Judge Hardesty 
and his son, the inherited social position and the in- 
herited political influence, with the open way ta place 
and honors. 

Then, suddenly, he had faced the alternative of a 
career wholly different. By the will of an aunt he 
might come into possession of a township of Indiana 
corn-lands, upon condition that he " continue and 
develop a project for the uplifting of the negro" 
already in operation there. 

The condition was prohibitive. " How can I de- 
vote myself to the uplifting of a race whose very 
existence threatens the contamination and final de- 
struction of my own? " he asked himself , replying that 
it was only out of deference to his aunt that he was 
now en rotite to Blufftown to investigate these condi- 
tions before the inevitable refusal. 

" My attitude is that of my fathers," he said, hug- 
ging that fine loyalty to race and blood that is the 
pride of the Southerner. At this moment Fate, who 
loves her laugh at the contradictions of men that are 
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her tools, intervened to show the boasted attitude pre- 
cariously balanced between the self -protective instinct 
that will not save the dying race, and the humanity 
that will not permit the destruction of the individual 

** Oh ! " came in a low, shocked appeal from the 
lady beside him. The boat was rounding-to at a 
country landing — a tobacco bam, a group of com- 
cribs, woods and fields. They made a placid scene of 
homely elements, but might not suffice for home and 
welcoming to a hurt human creature who did not 
know the place; knew only that it contained no fa- 
miliar human connections, no shelter in his extremity. 
Perhaps for this reason the negro that had " ovah- 
strained hisse'f resisted those who were dragging 
him to the edge of the deck. 

" Jump, you — '* the mate's blasphemies ripped the 
summer air. " Do you think we want to wait all day 
on a good-for-nothing nigger? " An impatient bell 
clanged from the bridge. " Over with the wu'thless 
black cuss!" the mate shouted, and the negro was 
urged to the very rim of the deck. He slouched 
heavily against his mates and turned back his ashy- 
black face, wild with rolling eyes and the derisive 
gleam of white teeth in his hanging jaw. " Shove 
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him off, you fool niggers! Let him swim for it, if 
he's too contrary to jump. Or he can wade, the — '* 

The vigor and variety of the accompanying oaths 
precipitated what happened next. The hurt negro 
was shoved by his companions and fell Uke a log into 
the water. Hardesty sprang up and hurried to the 
stairway leading to the lower deck. The girl swept 
ahead of him and began the descent. The lady 
darted forward and leaning over the balustrade seized 
her sleeve with a little cry of reproach and ridicule: 

"Damoris, child!'' 

Hardesty saw her face distinctly through the rails, 
its long oval, its delicate lips and fervid eyes turned 
upward, shocked and defiant, to the woman above her. 
He moved forward, and the eyes met his own, direct, 
innocent, inquiring. With some effort of the will he 
held his gaze steady under them that he might deserve 
and satisfy the trust in that clear regard. When she 
withdrew it, she smiled with a happiness so assured as 
to puzzle him. 

" Thank you ! " she said in a ringing tone, and as- 
cended the stair again with a step that matched her 
joyous look. 

When he returned from his remonstrant visit he 
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was gratified inexplicably to see that she sat placid in 
a chair too far removed from the guards for her to 
have seen how well he had performed his mission. 
Evidently she had delegated it to him with entire 
trust. 

The lady spoke first. 

" We are very grateful to you. If there had not 
been one gentleman on board who shared her views, 
my daughter must have had a painful interview with 
that voluble mate." 

The speech was startling in such a variety of ways 
that Hardesty found a reply with difficulty. 

" A negro on shore had already rescued the deck- 
hand ; he was apparently not hurt by his fall, for he 
walked up the bank. I certainly share the view of 
those who are shocked by cruelty to a negro, though 
I — " he did not know what urged him further, 
" — am not in sympathy with efforts to uplift him 
unduly.'* 

" Oh ! " said the lady. The exclamation seemed to 
end the interview, and he returned to his chair to con- 
sider all the few words had meant. 

The lady had spoken in a melodious treble, with 
none of the elisions and liquid mingling of syllables 
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that would have marked her as belonging to his own 
side of the river. In conversation her eyes lost their 
touching softness. Indeed, there had been something 
in them as they glanced at the girl that hinted at col- 
lusion in same secret understanding. And more 
startling, quite incredible, were the words " my 
daughter." Of course they meant step-daughter; 
but even so they somehow jarred the airy fabric of 
his dream of her. 

Smarting a little under her very definite conclusion 
of the conversation and the disparagement of the se- 
cret understanding of which he seemed to be the sub- 
ject, he did not make further overtures, though he 
did think a young man's thoughts of the beautiful 
woman with the touching upward glance that painters 
give to saints and martyrs. 



CHAPTER n 

BLUFFTOWN AND ITS TRADING CITIZEN 

The down-river freighting had not been heavy, and 
the Morning Light reached Blufftown at ten a. m., 
which was several hours within the due limit. Clay 
Hardesty from the forward deck had watched the 
approach to this place of new experience, thinking 
that only the first part of its name seemed likely to be 
realized. There were the bluffs, magnificent sand- 
stone cliffs reared at the river's edge like ramparts; 
but, with the exception of a weather-worn, toy-like 
wharf moored at the foot of a street that disappeared 
in a crevice between them, and a few buildings, pert 
and incongruous, among the trees on their crests, no 
town was visible* 

He could see, however, up stream and down, wher- 
ever there was a rift in the sandstone walls, the earth 
billowing yellow toward the sunset, just as the oppo- 
site shore of Kentucky billowed with the same gold 

18 
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toward the sunrise. Town or no town, here were the 
rich corn-lands of which he might inherit, if he could 
ignore convictions knit into his very fiber and comply 
with the terms of Mrs. Van Weller's will. 

The intense heat and the steamboat's prompt ar- 
rival had combined to deprive her of spectators of the 
landing, the bustle of which, short-lived and listless, 
soon left the young Kentuckian practically alone at 
the foot of the bluffs. 

A precarious looking stairway climbed steeply 
from the wharf to the street above. It was guarded 
by a rude wooden hand-rail which continued to climb 
the ascent, affording protection between the sidewalk 
and the abrupt declivity of the bank. This street, 
beginning at the landing, had a breathless pull 
through fugacious sands to the second rise, where it 
was humanely paved with planks. With the sun 
beating upon them the approaches to Blufftown were 
equally formidable. 

While Mr. Hardesty considered whether he should 
choose the stair or the sand through which a porter 
was toiling with his suit-case, the rattle of wheels and 
the dim vision of a carriage in a cloud of dust above, 
reassured him. Nearer, the vehicle was clearly a 
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public one, with a wagon-shaped body and lateral 
seats. It drew up at a respectful distance, that its 
accompanying dust might not overwhelm the pros- 
pective passenger, and the soft drawl of the negro 
driver urged: 

" You bettah ride up, sah ; it ain' mo'n two squahes, 
but the sun pow'ful suhvigous this mawnin'.'* 

Hardesty mounted by rear steps into the creaking 
carriage, and, seated in the grateful shade of its 
canopied top, was ushered into the surprise of a 
pretty, modem town on the westward slope of the 
bluffs. At the beginning of the broad, paved street, 
conspicuously the business thoroughfare, a carriage 
and pair was halted in the shade. The carriage was 
a big, clumsy affair, with much silver mounting; the 
horses were Kentucky thoroughbreds with that 
petted, disdainful air that hints at equine conscious- 
ness of caste. 

" That Judge Ochiltree's carriage, sah," the driver 
of the public wagon explained in the tone of local 
pride. ** He ouah leadingest citizen — without," he 
added in some perplexity, " hit Mist' Dohsey. Judge 
Ochiltree the drivinist, but Mist' Dohsey do the mos' 
leading. Well, anyway, sah," he had given the 
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question up, "they both 'fluential gemmen, only it 
the judge what keep a carriage." 

Hardesty smiled at the negro's characterization of 
the two men whom he had come to Bluff town to see: 
Judge Ochiltree as the lawyer with whom he had been 
in correspondence in regard to his aunt's estate, and 
Philo Dorsey, who had originated the project for the 
uplifting of the negro, which Mrs. Van Weller had 
supported, and who by the terms of the will was to 
be his own associate in the work, or the alternative 
heir in case he refused the conditions. 

At this point of their progress began the vista of 
Main Street between brick store buildings, protected 
from the sun-glare by shades and awnings, but suc- 
ceeded after a few blocks by the grateful mass of 
shade trees suggesting the presence of the embowered 
homes of which Hardesty assured himself later. 
Half a block from the bluff-foot the hack swung in a 
dusty curve and halted in front of a large brick 
building — the hotel, whose name, " The Veranda," 
was justified in a wrought iron balcony adorning the 
face of its entire upper story. The first was de- 
f encfed from the sun by the veranda floor and an enor- 
mous awning under which sat a dozen or more men. 
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some upon chairs, in every case tipped back against 
the brick wall to give the angle of lounging, and oth- 
ers upon boxes, and still others upon the stone curb 
of the open gutter. Beyond these was a fringe of 
negroes lounging against post or crouching against 
wall. 

The landlord of the Veranda, a round and unguen- 
tous Grerman, whose shirt of glaring pink was veiled 
neither by coat nor vest, and whose wrinkled linen 
trousers were precariously sustained by a yellow belt 
requiring constant adjustment to its equatorial digni- 
ties, leaned in the doorway and welcomed his guest. 

After the formalities of registering and brushing 
away some of the dust from his clothing in the con- 
ventional hotel bedroom, Hardesty returned to the 
office. A young fellow, slight, alert, smartly dressed 
and instantly attractive, advancing with hand ex- 
tended announced: 

" I am Ben Shafter, Judge Ochiltree's clerk, the 
* Per Shafter ' of your letters concerning the Van 
Weller estate, Mr. Hardesty." 

After a few moments of conversation in which they 
made most astonishing progress toward acquaintance, 
possible only to youth and its lack of embittering 
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experiences, Mr. Shafter led young Hardesty out into 
the circle of the sidewalk by a side door, with the ad- 
vantages of a seat of comparative seclusion upon the 
doorstep of the " Ladies' Entrance " and the draft 
through the open hall. 

" That's Judge Bridges Ochiltree * in the seat of 
the mighty,' " Shafter explained, pointing to the one 
arm-chair in the collection. It enthroned a little, 
pudgy old man, with thin legs, a childishly rotund 
body, heavy shoulders, a large head with a tousle 
of iron-gray hair, a lean, patrician face with beard- 
less, snarling lips, and black eyes tinged with flame 
color smoldering through black lashes extraordinarily 
long and thick. 

** And that is Uncle Philo crossing the street — 
Philo Dorsey, everybody's uncle. Those other fel- 
lows gathering from everywhere are the * citizens,' the 
chorus, you know." 

Hardesty, looking down the hot and dust-befogged 
street, could see them, shirt-sleeved, often bareheaded, 
but generally protected by umbrellas or palm-leaf 
fans, converging leisurely toward the Veranda. The 
foremost figure, that of Philo Dorsey, held his atten- 
tioiu 
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An old man, seventy, no less, and with that con- 
tradictory carriage and expression of invincible youth 
which is the rarest and most inspiring aspect of old 
age, he came slowly through the dust with the 
awkward, lounging walk of an overgrown boy. His 
figure was long and lean, his face cadaverous and 
rough-hewn. Taking off his straw hat to mop his 
brow he exposed a mass of youthful hair, fine, black- 
brown, glossy and curling. He was followed by a 
man of middle age, handsome as a brigand, immacu- 
late, an overt dandy, who watched the descent of his 
slim low shoes and scarlet hose into the dust with dis- 
gust, and who stopped at the curb to flick it from 
them with his handkerchief. 

"Howdy all!'' said Philo Dorsey, sweeping the 
group with a genial smile. 

** Grood mawning. Doc." Judge Ochiltree spoke 
genially to the dandy, then in a tone of subtle re- 
proach inquired: "Is that you, Phile? '* 

A negro porter brought out a chair for Dorsey, 
setting it opposite the judge, and the men and boys 
lounging toward the group quickened their pace and 
disposed themselves in what Hardesty learned were 
accustomed places. 
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** Well," Judge Ochiltree glared upon the lounging 
figure opposite him and his voice had a sort of weary 
patience. " Well, I suppose there's some excuse for 
what's going on or you wouldn't face this crowd, 
Phile? " 

« W'y, Bridges, what have I done now? " was the 
reply in a gentle drawl. 

" PonCy man? What in thundah do you mean by 
that infernally disgraceful pahformance of Hop 
Penelly haranguing the niggahs in their church last 
night? " 

" I reckon he couldn't have got the court-house, 
now? I'm sure he'd ruther." Philo Dorsey's tone 
was gentle, but a little twinkle in his deep-set eyes 
sent a smile from lip to lip of the audience. 

** None of yo' danged, sly, Hoosier hoss-play's 
a-going to shut me up, boys," snarled the judge. 
** I've set out to bring this arch-traitor to his race, 
this dadblasted old negrophile, this consarned old slab- 
sided, desiccated, attenuated, emaciated, lantern- 
jawed old effigy of old Abe Lincoln to answah for that 
disgraceful affair last night, and I want you all to 
hold yourselves level and not let him disturb your 
balance by any of his fugacious, side-stepping, old 
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jokes. He'll do it, if you give him half a chance.'' 
Young Shafter explained in undertones: 
" This is our drama : daily performances, same 
stage, same actors, same theme; but you can't get 
tired of it to save you ! There's a perennial interest 
in the judge's extraordinary powers of vituperation 
and Uncle Philo's stories — until they both get in 
earnest. Then you see the real man, and it's Greek 
meets Greek." 

" All right, boys ! I feel the curb, and don't you 
encourage me in my didoes," drawled Dorsey. " I've 
got to answer, it seems, for the Republican candidate 
for sheriff making a speech to the negroes of Dorsey- 
town in their own church. So far as I know. Hop 
wanted their votes, and I guess he thought asking for 
them as good a way as any of getting them." 

** * Asking for them ! ' What in hell does a white 
man mean by asking for the niggah vote? Is that 
the way to get it? Have you elevated these brethren 
of yours at Dorseytown to the point of being con- 
vinced of the merits of candidates and parties and 
policies? Have you advanced them so fah that they 
can considah public questions and act upon them with 
* discretion? Lawd! If you have, Blufftown isn't 
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big enough for you. You'd ought to be in the White 
House!" 

** Well, it's soon to brag, Bridges, but if the can- 
didates will come out to Dorseytown and explain the 
issues, and, if the black folks can withstand the temp- 
tations of white men who offer to buy their votes, 
we're working towards it." 

<4 4jf^^ *if '; don't try to find a loophole! You 
can't teach the niggah the responsibility of citizen- 
ship. You can't do it. You know you can't do it! 
Hop may harangue them to Kingdom Come, and 
when Honas Rudenacher opens his pocket-book, he'll 
get the votes. What's the use of trying to make a 
silk pu'se out of a sow's ear? " 

** I don't try. Judge. As I look at it, a sow's ear 
is a necessary member, and there's no sense in chop- 
ping it off for fool experiments." 

" It's your trying to * elevate ' the darkies above 
their natuah that's the * fool experiment.' Thank 
you, sah, for the phrase ! " 

" I was thinking mostly of the ear and what it is 
to the hawg, and how it sort o' describes what Mrs. 
Van Weller wanted to do for the black folks; she 
wanted to make them useful members of society, in 
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their place. I guess she was mo' opposed than you 
are, Bridges, to the silk purse business.'' Philo Dor- 
sey's voice dragged a little; perhaps he felt subtly 
that the sympathy of the audience was with Judge 
Ochiltree. It was clear that the judge felt this; de- 
risively counting upon it he smiled and veered. 

" Phile, where is this going to end? The Metho- 
dist official board, if it did its duty by * the cause,' 
would church you for undue partizanship. You've 
tried to use your influence with the darkies of Dorsey- 
town to make votes for Hop Penelly. What's the 
difference between that and buying them? You didn't 
invite the Democratic candidate out and give him an 
equal show, did you? " 

The lean old face of Philo Dorsey clouded, and he 
considered a while. 

"You've got me. Bridges. I was one-sided. I 
don't know any way to even up except to promise to 
get the black folks to give Honas a chance to speechify 
them, too." 

The suggestion raised a laugh. Dorsey added 
pleasantly : 

" Honas isn't used to orating, I guess. It wouldn't 
be fair, unless you come in his place. Judge." 
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** I? I, Bridges Ochiltree? I come out to address 
a chu'ch full of niggahs? You've gone too fah, 
Phile; you've gone altogethah too fah, sih!" The 
tone of this reproach was so bitterly sincere that his 
opponent bent forward in deep contrition. 

*' I declare I didn't think you'd take it that way, 
Bridges," he said humbly. "I wish to goodness 
you'd look over it!" 

The judge glowered like a sullen boy, but slowly 
and reluctantly came to the point of " looking over 
it," from which he could resume the discussion in a 
less personal tone. 

" What ah you going to do about all those delin- 
quents in the mattah of the Van Weller lands? They 
tell me that only three or four of your tenants can 
meet their payments on the land you've sold them 
this fall. What ah you going to say to the heir 
when he demands an accounting? " he demanded with 
more than his usual spirit. 

It was Philo Dorsey's turn to bridle. In all per- 
sonal matters he was notoriously " easy " ; but every- 
body knew that- as the representative of the interests 
of the negro beneficiaries of Mrs. Van Weller he 
would permit no encroachment or imposition. His 
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rugged face grew stem, and he answered in a new 
tone, sharp and inimical: 

" That is between me and the heir, sir, — and I 
hold myself ready to account to him." 

Judge Ochiltree gave a laugh of delight, and his 
smoldering eyes flashed into flame. Clearly, this was 
the desired result of all his badgering. 

The personal turn of the discussion naturally in- 
creased Hardesty's interest, and he listened, holding 
in leash the young impulse to declare himself and so 
to champion the lean old Hoosier, who had had the 
worst of it, so far. Judge Ochiltree had the air of 
offering the crowd a titbit as he said : 

" But I happen to be the attorney of Mr. Clay 
Hardesty. I've got to see that he isn't bamboozled 
into undertaking a crass impossibility and ruining a 
promising career and smirching the name of a fine 
old Kentucky family with this black abolition foolish- 
ness. I give you faih warning, Philc, that he shan't 
do it, if I can help it, and I guess there ah few things 
that Bridges Ochiltree can't help — in this town. 
There ah merchants all up and down Main Street that 
have trusted your wards out of accommodation to you. 
You can answah them along with me. You ah in a 
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tight place with your fool notions, sih; who is going 
to help you out? " 

Philo Dorsey looked sadly out from under his griz- 
zled brows and saw distrust awaking in the faces of 
liis townsmen. His head sank slowly to his lean 
chest and his mouth tightened its line with a patient 
endurance. His opponent was pressing home a bitter 
truth. The negroes had apparently profited little by 
his years of devotion to their uplifting, and the pres- 
ent* financial showing of the Van Weller philanthropy 
must, he knew, be damaging evidence of its impracti- 
cabihty to an outsider like the young heir. 

" You look bad, Phile," Ochiltree taunted. " Feel 
something like Daniel in the three-times heated fur- 
nace, don't you? " 

The question struck fire against the faith of the 
old Methodist. 

" I can't claim to be worth a miracle, friends," he 
said with a new Ught in his blue eyes and a lift of his 
head that was both spirited and spiritual ; " but this 
is surely the Lord's work that we have been trying 
to do. I'm not afraid but He'll help me out, and if 
His way leads me through the den or the f lunace, all 
right, so I do His work to suit Him." 
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The judge received this reply with a snort of con- 
tempt, at which the crowd pricked ears and exchanged 
winks. Not a man of them would have dared pro- 
fane holy things as Judge Ochiltree delighted to do, 
but there was a sort of fearful pleasure in hearing 
him do it. 

" * The Lord's work ! ' By the three judges of hell 
and the old-fashioned brimstone, cleft-foot devil of 
the Methodists to boot ! The Lord's your hired mati, 
is He? You old sacrilegious, class-leading scoot, you ! 
He's got the niggah rabies too, has He? He's yo' 
security, is He? Will the sto'keepers take His papah 
in payment for victuals and clothes for niggahsP 
Phile, you've got to the end of your row ; you've got 
to show your articles of partnership with the Lord, 
in the way of a demonstration of His approval of 
yo' work, as you call it, or you've got to stop this 
niggah elevating business and behave yo'self like a 
decent citizen. You heah me, boys? It's a chal- 
lenge. I'll heat up the furnace white hot, by Beelze- 
bub ! and he's got to escape the fiah by a miracle or 
acknowledge that this is all Methodist cant about the 
Lord's interest in his affaihs. I'm a-going to test 
his faith for him, hard ! " 
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At this moment a grizzled old negro, with a dignity 
that was more character than bearing, halted a rat- 
tling spring-wagon at the curb. Philo Dorsey 
nodded to him. 

** I'll be there, Hamp," he said in his soft drawl. 
Rising, he drew his lean figure to its astonishing 
height and smiled upon the crowd. 

** I'm ready to meet whatever comes, boys," he said 
quietly. Then, leaning over the sputtering old 
judge, he added with a certain affectionate urge in his 
voice: 

" And if I come out on top. Bridges, if the Lord 
shows me His support and favor, will you acknowledge 
His power? WiU you believe in His loving kindness 
to them that trust in Him? " 

The judge winced under the compulsion of the 
kind eyes. 

** Bosh ! " he said with difficult bluster ; but the gen- 
tle, drawling voice urged : 

"Will you promise. Bridges? Come, I won't let 
you off. Promise!" 

** G'long home to you' dinnah, man. Well — but 
you've got to prove it, Phile, and, by dang ! I'll make 
it hard for you!" 
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" All right ! Good mawning, all ! " And, the dis- 
cussion ended by the departure of Philo Dorsey, the 
crowd broke up. Bennie Shafter introduced young 
Hardesty to Judge Ochiltree, who, transformed into 
an urbane gentleman of the tranquil old-school man- 
ner that is yet so full of warmth, invited both young 
men to enter his carriage and go home with him for 
the noon dinner of " The Pocket." 



CHAPTER in 

THE OCHILTREE MANSION 

In the cool and spacious dining-room the table 
was exquisitely laid for three and waited upon by a 
negro boy, who had the racial instinct of the cup- 
bearer that might have added a charm to Hebe. 

" I knew your grandfather slightly, even before 
he went on the bench," the host said to Hardesty 
with the kindly and genuine interest in origins and 
connections that the inhabitants of the Indiana Pocket 
share with their neighbors across the river. 

** I have not seen your father since we both were 
youngsters and Cordelia Van Weller the prettiest 
girl with the lightest foot in Kentucky. I used to 
throw that up to her after she became a Hoosier and 
settled down to this nonsense of Philo Dorsey's. She 
got to be a Methodist, you know, and her tempah was 
a caution. She nevah could discuss the thing calmly. 
I used to tell her that if she'd dance a tune out once 
in a while and play whist with her neighbors like a 
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lady, or allow herself any of the safety-valves she'd 
been brought up to, she wouldn't fly off the handle 
every time I tried to show her the crass foolishness of 
her notions. 

" She was the most unreasonable — of course — of 
course, she was a woman. Ben, boy," here he turned 
an eager, benevolent look upon his clerk, " did your 
letter come? " 

Ben replied as eagerly: 

"Yes, sir." 

" Did she go riding with that galoot? " 

" Oh, no ! " said Ben ; " she said she was only teas- 
ing." 

"Oh, ho!" laughed the judge, beating the table. 
"Isn't that like a girl? The mo' they think of a 
young fellow, the mo' they keep him on tenteh-hooks." 

Ben sighed, and his forehead drew in a pair of 
plaintive wrinkles between his gray eyes. 

" She says it was only to make me wish I was there 
to keep the fellows away. She is afraid she may get 
careless sometime, there are so many." 

" She's teasing some mo', boy. You see, Mr. 
Hardesty," he explained to the guest, " Ben, here, is 
engaged, and his lady's letters are so equivocal h.c 
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requires legal counsel. Like Fortune, as old Horace 
describes her, bentgna name mihi, nunc alii, — you 
know the translation : * kind now to me, now to an- 
other,* — this Miss Parine Shortridge of Paris, Mich- 
igan, keeps us both in hot watah. She's a regular 
moral martinet. This heah Bennie-boy was next to 
the finest pokah playah on this side of the rivah, and 
this little conscience in petticoats ruined all ouh good 
times. Do you know what she did to us P Ben and I 
played a series of the prettiest games you evah saw, 
and, out of deference to this Lady of Admonition, we 
made a partnership in my law business stakes instead 
of money. And for some unaccountable reason Ben 
won. Of course, the dodratted blab-mouth had to let 
her know, and heah came a special delivery lettah for- 
bidding the poo' boy to take what he'd won. And 
now you couldn't haul him to a game of pokah with a 
yoke of pterodactyls ! I like and respect Miss Short- 
ridge, but it does look like that was going pretty fah. 

" It don't bah me from pokah, of course, but it 
does impose some mighty dull hours on both of us. 
But she's a mighty fine girl, a mighty fine girl, and it 
will all tuhn out right yet." 

Perhaps it was in gratitude that Ben said: 
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" You seem to have won the last move from Uncle 
Philo, Judge." 

* I silenced him!" The judge's face glowed with 
self -approval. " I was perfectly in earnest in throw- 
ing down that gage. I'm going to prove to that old 
Methodist negrophile that he's standing with one foot 
on superstition and the other on foolishness. The 
Lord can't help a man escape the consequences of his 
own acts any mo' than Philo Dorsey can make good 
citizens out of niggahs, even if anybody was honing 
foh that anomaly, a black citizen. Pshaw ! If I can 
make Phile see that the only God there is is reason, 
and the only philanthropy is to leave the niggah 
where reason shows he belongs, he'd be a faih man, 

yet." 

" From all that I have heard I judge that the plan 
of selling farms to negroes on small payments is not 
a success in your opinion," said Hardesty. 

" How could it be? Do you suppose a niggah'll 
pay for anything? It's no mo' his natuah than it is 
the white man's to ask him to pay. The old relation 
of slavery was the only one possible to the niggah, 
who isn't a man, and the only one for the white man 
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that the Lord set ovah him. Any money relations 
between the races degrades them both. 

" Fancy a gentleman of your father's stripe,^ or 
mine, taking money from niggahs ! Lawd, we can't 
do it. Phile knows it isn't thinkable, for I've told 
him ten thousand times. If he wasn't too all-fired 
sentimental and contrary, he'd stop this folly about 
developing niggahs by the ownership of land. It's 
enough to make Jove shake high Olympus to see the 
fix he's in now though." The grin on the thin old 
lips somehow touched Hardesty to sympathy for 
Philo Dorsey and moved him to say : 

** If I do not accept my aunt's conditions, I pre- 
sume he will get out of it quickly enough. I under- 
stand that if I refuse and the property falls to him, 
there are no restrictions whatever." 

** No, Cordelia knew Phile." Then he fixed a keen 
resentful look upon his guest. " See heah, young 
man! If you ah thinking for a moment that that 
prop'ty would be an object to Philo Dorsey, you 
nevah were mo' mistaken in you' life. That old baby 
don't value things of that kind any mo' than the 
angels about the throne do! He isn't honing for 
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your prop'ty ; he's a thousand miles above it, though 
he's as poo' as Job's tuhkey. Why, he'd give his 
right ahm to have you accept it and go In with him 
for the uplifting of the niggah ; that's Philo Dorsey, 
the slab-sided old saint ! " 

" He looks like the pictures of President Lincoln," 
Hardesty remarked. 

" For the Lawd's sake don't tell him so ! His 
father was Old Abe's school-teacher, a little lame 
Irishman as witty as Sheridan, that studied medicine 
at middle age and tuhned out to be the best doctah 
in the state. He brought Philo up on stories of 
Abe's boyhood, and as Abe spent some years of it 
about twelve miles out back In the country, there have 
always been plenty of old codgers about heah to keep 
the memories of him alive, till it's got to be a soht of 
religion all ovah the county. 

" Phile honestly thinks that in the Dorseytown and 
Van Weller experiment he's walking right in Old 
Abe's footprints. I don't know whether thinking of 
him so constantly has produced the resemblance or 
not." With his habit of the monologist Judge 
Ochiltree left the question and the subject to ask 
abruptly : 
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" What are you going to do with yo'self , young 
man?" 

" Well, you know it's growing time with us, sir. 
The old Commonwealth is as full of ambitions and as 
restless with new ideas as a boy. We've got to do our 
share for twentieth century progress and to get our 
share of its benefits. We've mines and acres to de- 
velop and cities to build, railroads and electric lines. 
We must have factories and improve our waterways 
and highroads. Of course, my part in this is largely 
the framing and upholding of laws. I take it, 
Judge," with ingratiating modesty the young lawyer 
looked at the old one, " I take it that we are as es- 
sential as anybody, we who think out the laws by 
which all this advance is to proceed." 

" You're right, son ! By Solon and Cicero ! 
Civilization would end in the demnition bow-wows 
pretty dodgasted quick, if it were not for us ! I like 
your sentiments, but how ah you evah going to har- 
monize this niggah nonsense? " 

" I don't see that I can," Hardesty replied warmly. 
** Why, how can I? I'm a son of the great old Com- 
monwealth. Why, I know her glory as I know my 
own family history. And am I to hand her over to 
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the control of childish, bestial, irresponsible ex-slaves? 
to help educate these creatures when their education 
means only the holding of the franchise and exacting 
a little more from the vicious classes that buy it of 
them? This is unthinkable, just as it is revolting to 
consider where all these devices to uplift the negro 
lead: to a negroid race in the South, a negroid civili- 
zation to succeed that of our fathers, when we have 
permitted it to be engulfed in the semi-barbarous 
flood." 

"You're right, son, you're mighty right!" cried 
the judge, and, catching fire from Hardesty's young 
eloquence, he rolled out in sonorous periods his own 
views of the race problem and its bearing upon the 
future of the South. 

An hour later, while the judge was taking his aft- 
ernoon nap, Bennie Shafter and Hardesty strolled 
across his lawn to the comb of the bluff behind the 
house and threw themselves upon the grass under the 
peach-trees there. The day was hot, but the river- 
tempered air was fresh and there was breeze enough to 
detach a peach now and then, that, falling with a 
juicy plunge upon the sod, filled their nostrils with its 
luscious odors. 
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They could see the magnificent curve of the Ohio 
between Indiana and Kentucky, the cortege of green 
hills with corn-fields flowing between, like golden trib- 
utaries, toward the river on the one side, and the level 
reaches of this ripe yellow stretching backward and 
growing dim before it reached the blue-scarfed hills 
that formed the horizon line on the other. 

Hardesty lay enjoying, while his companion read 
a letter written in the angular hand of the modem 
young lady. Its cryptic significances were evidently 
familiar to the lover, judging by the rapidity with 
which he finished it and returned to the first page. 
The Kentuckian watched him with that pathetic inter- 
est, half compounded of wonder, with which reverent 
youth faces the secret of loving. Clay Hardesty had 
had a wholesome share of feminine companionship in 
mother, sister, playmates, friends, and that tentative 
relation which the Kentuckian phrases as " paying 
addresses to ladies " — all natural associations, leav- 
ing intact the mystery of the final choice. 

This open obsession of the brown-eyed, attractive 
stranger was, therefore, very interesting. What 
must it be like to have the flying dreams, the swift, 
elusive thoughts that come and go, the sudden 
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yearnings that seize a man and strain his will, take 
permanent form, settle upon one image? Did Bennie 
Shafter feel that, the waiting over, life had really be- 
gun for him? He shook off the sentimental thought. 
Had not life been going on very definitely and very 
bravely for himself ever since his graduation with no 
girl in it? No especial girl, to make him feel that 
that great thing had happened? The lover looked 
up from his letter. 

" Excuse me," he said, " but I was trying to under- 
stand a sentence that I couldn't quite grasp at the 
first reading. — If there isn't Mrs. Charlie ! " 

He sprang up and waved his straw hat to a lady on 
the porch of a pert little Queen Anne cottage that 
neighbored the Ochiltree mansion without fence or 
hedge. He put the letter into his pocket. 

" I didn't know that she had come home. We'll go 
right over and make a call." 

Hardesty followed. The lady was small and had 
an exquisite daintiness that even at a distance did not 
appear to be wholly a matter of a diaphanous white 
gown and a broad, rose-set hat. As she advanced, 
the hat fell back on her shoulders, the light glinted 
on her head, and the " jewl'ried " combs came into 
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his mind. A yard nearer, and he recognized the lady 
of the Morning Light. 

He was presented to Mrs. Ochiltree and learned 
that she was the daughter-in-law of Judge Ochiltree. 
She smiled with that same expression of collusion 
which had disturbed him on the boat and which was 
now a delight in that it included him. 

** Mr. Hardesty and I met on the Morning Lights'** 
she explained. 

" But I did not see you when we arrived at Bluff- 
town." 

**No, because we left the boat at Belleview and 
came down an hour later on a Cincinnati and New 
Orleans steamer. Shall we go back to the peach- 
trees? Though I think it pleasanter in my summer- 
house, don't you, Mr. Ben? " 

The summer-house was an elevated platform, 
roofed by some magnificent beech-trees, with dainty 
feminine accessories in a couch, hammocks, and loung- 
ing chairs, and the advantage of a wider view. Profit- 
ing by the look of collusion, Hardesty ventured upon 
the personalities that are the only genuinely interest- 
ing conversation between young men and women. 

** I think you knew me on the boat, Mrs. Ochiltree, 
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and deferred the Inevitable moment of acquaintance as 
long as possible." 

Mrs. Ochiltree gave him a starry glance and her 
lips rippled with a smile too indulgent to be agreeable 
to a young man who was thinking at that moment: 
" She is more of a girl than I thought — she is a 
girl!" 

" I guess Miss Damoris was along," suggested Ben. 
" Mrs. Ochiltree is mighty fair-minded. She wasn't 
going to rob the judge and Uncle Philo of the fun of 
wrestling for you. You see," he amplified to Hard- 
esty's puzzled look, " she knew you were still imde- 
cided whether you would take the Van Weller lands 
and that both the old champions of BlufFtown were 
waiting to rush you; and she wasn't going to give 
Uncle Philo the advantage of letting Miss Damoris 
pledge you first." 

Mrs. Ochiltree laughed assent. 

" I believe there was an instant," she said, ** when 
Damoris fairly tingled with assurance that Mr. 
Hardesty was won. Then he threw her back into a 
slough of doubt by a sentence. Poor Damoris ! " 
The softening of voice and face brought back that 
elusive, appealing sadness he had first noted in her. 
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"Perhaps Mr. Hardesty doesn't know that Da- 
moris is between the upper and nether millstones — 
is the granddaughter of both Mr. Dorsey and Judge 
Ochiltree. But you must not draw the conclusion of 
the scientist that she is the logical product of the 
combination. No ; she is something entirely different 
and individual. You will never be able to resolve 
her into the constituent elements. She has had to 
choose, as you will have to, as everybody in Blufftown 
has to, between the two sides: atheist or Methodist, 
Democrat or Republican, negro hater or negrophile, 
aristocrat or hoi polloi; whether you will scorn Abra- 
ham Lincoln or canonize him, and a number of other 
things as they arise in the course of life. There are 
two sides to everything in Blufftown, Judge Ochil- 
tree's side and Mr. Dorsey's side, and no one is 
permitted to sit on the fence between — not even Da- 
mons." 

" Only Mrs. Charlotte Ochiltree," interrupted Ben- 
nie Shafter. 

Her half -playful smile faded and, for an instant, 
that sweet and touching habit of the upward glance 
gave her eyes a seraphic expression. Somehow, it 
gave form in Hardesty's mind to a thought coming 
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up from the uncharted region of impressions and in- 
tuitions. This woman was not a wife, not a widow. 
She had that mysterious and touching virginity of 
the heart tricked out of its own. 

As the young men went back to the Ochiltree man- 
sion, Bennie corroborated the guess. 

** She's certainly a lovely woman, the last one in 
the world anybody would suppose was going to marry 
a dying debauchee like Walt Ochiltree. He was 
struck with paralysis in less than three hours after 
the marriage. Folks here, who knew him as a boy, 
say that taking himself out of her way like that and 
setting her free is the only decent thing he ever did. 
Walt was married in the first place to Philo Dorsey's 
daughter, who couldn't live with him; she left him 
before Damoris was bom. Then he went it, lickety 
split, until he was dying; then, in Ohio, he met this 
sweet, innocent girl, and she married him. 

" The judge hadn't countenanced him for years, 
but he went to Cincinnati to the wedding, was there 
to take Walt to a sanatorium; then he brought the 
wife to live here. He built her the cottage — she is 
herself a rich woman — and she is the leading lady, 
now, of Blufftown. She and Damoris are inseparable. 
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though Damons has never had anything to do with 
her grandfather Ochiltree. In the first place, he 
despised her mother as the daughter of Uncle Philo, 
though he doesn't despise Uncle Philo by a long shot. 
In the second place, Damoris' mother despised the 
judge, being one of those silent, gentle creatures that 
never give up a grudge, and Damoris, probably, im- 
bibed a sense of injury toward him with her mother's 
milk. Anyway, though they say that Uncle Philo 
and Aunt Leafy would Uke for her to be friendly with 
her grandfather, and though the judge has done a 
great deal more to placate her than you would think 
a man of his kind could, Damoris won't relent. Per- 
haps it would be an inconvenience; she is more of a 
negrophile than old Dorsey himself." 

Hardesty, though he remembered the facts it set 
forth afterward, was at the time of this recital 
preoccupied by thoughts of the girl married to the 
dying rake. What a stupendous wrong to her inno- 
cence and ignorance such a marriage was! Even 
though she had been saved from its pollution, its 
mark was upon her, shadowing and saddening her 
youth. 



CHAPTER IV 



Just around the corner from Main Street was a 
small office, with the faded sign above the door: 

John William Dorsey, M.D. 

Though the doctor had slept for years in the Bluff- 
town graveyard, among those whose first cry he had 
greeted with cheery welcome and whose last moan he 
had hushed with a prayer at the passing, he was stiU 
a living force in the community. He had left behind 
him many formulas for proven remedies, combina- 
tions of native barks with quinine for ague, cough 
syrups, liniments, salves, tonics, and the like, that no 
new practitioner could displace in the pharmacopoeia 
of Blufftown, Also, he had left much of his genius 
of healing to his daughter Burnette, who, though she 
had no technical training, had more patients and 
more cures than any doctor in town. Her services 
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she gave, only the medicines concocted by her 
father's formulas were sold from the office of her 
brother Philo. Here, also, he transacted the business 
of the Van Weller philanthropy and sold the products 
of the negro farms and of his own lands. 

And here, too, a veterinarian, who carried on the 
business of trading horses in a vacant lot adjoining, 
had a desk. The little office was a social center ; the 
odors of foreign drugs mingling with that of onions, 
dried fruits and smoked meats, made an atmosphere 
grateful to provincial nostrils — the hint of the f or^ 
eign and unknown with wholesome, bucolic smells to 
give it substance. 

On the day after Hardesty's arrival at Blufftown 
there were three persons in old Doctor Dorsey's office 
to whcnn his coming and decision as to the Van Weller 
lands were of great importance. They were Philo 
Dorsey, Mr. Shedric Benbow, his 'neighbor, and the 
veterinarian, Doc Auth' Mo'man, the dandy, whom 
Hardesty had seen in the circle under the shade of 
the Veranda porch. The last, whose name was writ- 
ten Arthur Morman, whirled petulantly in his swivel 
chair to face Philo Dorsey, who sat tilted against the 
counter, and Mr. Benbow, whose lean old body was 
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curled on a bench in the triangle of the front win- 
dows; while Hamp, the negro factotum of office and 
farm, dozed in the doorway opening into the rear 
yard. 

" Gentlemen ! but this is a hot one ! " Morman ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes, It's to'ble warm," Mr. Benbow replied re- 
luctantly, while Philo Dorsey warned: 

" It could be hotter, boys ; best put up with it as 
it is." 

Doc Morman threw the moisture from his brow 
with a protest : 

" Hotter? This weather bangs bobtail right now! 
The late tobacco is wilted right down ; the corn's 
cooked in the milk ; and the sweet potatoes can't make 
to save them ! It's as bad as a summer I spent down 
in old Alabam' once. If you'll believe me, gentle- 
men," he swept their faces with candid eyes, " the sun 
scorched evah blessed hair the' was on him off a boss 
I was riding through there. Left his hide as bare 
as my hand ! " 

" All you had to do was to apply Mo'man's Hoss 
Liniment and bring it back^ Doc," suggested Dorsey 
helpfuDy. 
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** Oh, yes ! It just showed what my liniment will 
do. Sihs! in two days' time that hoss had hair on 
him like one of these Angora goats ! It all come in the 
p'tiest bright sorrel! That's why I changed his 
name f um Black Hawk to Golden Syrup." 

" The haih'd come back ag'en like it was, if that 
stinkin' old yarb mess you fix up'd do anything at 
all,'' said Benbow. 

" You wan't theah, was you? " was the ironic re- 
buttal. 

Mr. Benbow disdained reply, and silence fell in- 
side the office. In the yard behind, some children 
were playing under the seckel pear-trees, and each 
little right hand held a pear, and each little sunburned 
face was sticky with the juices of many another. 
" Uncle Phile don't care," they said of the pears, the 
harvest apples in the comer, the raspberries and cur- 
rants along the fence, the radishes that Hamp planted 
there in the spring, and the small white turnips of the 
late summer. There were flowers, also; a plentiful 
crop of bright, homely, lusty blooms, not too fragile 
to endure the clasp of little hot hands, clearly planted 
for the children's harvesting, since they were not re- 
strained at it any more than in their visits to the 
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mossy old well with its fascinating windlass, or in 
their excursions through the office to see what might 
be passing in the street in front. 

All day long and all summer long the old office 
had this fresh and innocent companionship of chil- 
dren — little sunburned faces and sun-bleached heads 
and bare, tanned legs and feet, that, in the long, slow 
summers grew calloused to the heated bricks or warped 
boards of sidewalks,, or to the scorched grass bleached 
like their own hair. 

Sometimes the sounds of quarreling would invade 
the office from the yard, when Philo Dorsey would 
appear in the door with a reproof that was either a 
joke or a story, and, generally, when everybody was 
good again, Hamp would distribute those spicy, red 
sugar-balls that " Miss Doctor Nette " gave to take 
away the taste of her medicines. Or sometimes the 
office would echo with cries : 

"Ouch! Ouch!" and "Oh, Uncle Phflo! Oh, 
Unc' Hamp, Pinkie's bee-stung ! " and the little suf- 
ferer would be brought in in Hamp's arms, examined 
by Philo Dorsey, treated with Uniments and candy, 
and sent away comforted. Or it might not be candy 
that was the final remedy. On this particular day it 
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was ice that Hamp brought from the ice-house and 
broke with a cleaver on the back step so that every- 
body had a first chance at the refreshing slivers. 
The scene led Doc Morman to remark : 

'* It beats all how scarce ice is heah lately. Looks 
like people don't know how to pack it any mo'. I 
wish you all could a-seen the ice-house I built ovah in 
Nelson County, Kentucky. She was a daisy ! Fust, 
I dug her down 'bout twelve foot, then I built her up 
with pine logs — tuppentine in pine is heating and 
you've got to keep ice warm while you're storing it or 
the chunks'U freeze togethah and you've got to chop 
'm apaht. Then I filled up the cracks with wheat 
straw — sawdust gives a bad taste; then I poured 
mutton tallow ovah the top — " 

** Mutton taller, man? " gasped Mr. Benbow, who 
was always, in spite of himself, hypnotized by Doc's 
stories. 

" Uncle Bush just had oodles of sheep, Shed. It 
wasn't no trick to get tallow on his place. I've seen 
the hoss-pond caked ovah with it on a coolish mawn- 
ing, many a time. It seeped in theah outn' the 
ground wheah the house-niggahs had broadcasted it 
fum the kitchen doah. But it kep' ice splendid. 
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W'y, when Uncle Bush died they iced him outn' that 
pit rd made ten yeahs befoh! They used outn' it 
ten yeahs aftah that, and I reckon that ice'd a-kep' 
till now, if it hadn't been foh the wo'ms getting into 
it.*' 

" Wo'ms? O my soul ! '* Hamp clucked, and rolled 
out of doors and out of sight among the morning- 
glory and hop-vines about the window. 

Mr. Benbow dismissed his look of fascination with 
a snort of scorn and rushed incontinently at the sub- 
ject that each of them had been holding in the back- 
ground of his thoughts. 

" Phile, what do you reckon that young fellow from 
Kentucky's going to do? " 

" I haven't heard a word from him. Shed. He's 
stopping with Bridges." 

" I'll ventuh he can't say as much foh you," Doc 
Morman laughed. " The judge has given him you' 
pedigree fum a to izzard by this time." 

" I don't know that Mr. Hardesty will pay much 
attention to what Bridges tells him about me, but he 
couldn't have picked a worse time for the work. I 
just can't make any kind of a showing right now. It 
will look to him like there has never been anything 
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accomplished at all. And if Bridges was in earnest 
yesterday, and I guess he was, he'll not only show 
up all the troubles I have on hand, but is going to get 
up a few mo' to make things lively for me." 

" The old hate-hearted scoot ! " Mr. Benbow ex- 
claimed with bitterness. 

" Never mind. Shed, never mind ! " Dorsey spoke 
soothingly. " Don't be hard on Bridges ; I guess he 
and I are necessary to each other. I mebbe give him 
something to interest him in life, and he's got to be 
indispensable to me. Why, if I am uncertain what 
I ought to do about anything, I just think out what 
Bridges will say, if I do so and so ; you know he'll find 
out my weak spot and let me know. It's a good deal 
with me as it was with po' Riah Bell when Jack 
kicked her down-stairs that time when he wasn't at 
himself. She said mebbe he did go a little far, but a 
woman just had to have somebody to keep her up to 
the mark." 

There was the sound of footfalls on the pavement, 
regular and decisive, and Miss Bumette Dorsey 
brought into the sultry room the freshness and stim- 
ulation of a breeze. But there was nothing aerial or 
ethereal in her appearance. She sometimes introduced 
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herself tersely : " I'm a spinster going on f ohty and 
weigh somewhere about two hundred and fohty 
pounds." The mellow voice and gurgle of rich 
laughter gave the information a pleasantly humorous 
cast, and the fine, friendly eyes gave it an interest 
to the most indifferent. 

She filled the doorway without appearing in the 
least coarse or clumsy. A black ribbon defined a 
neat waist, a ruffled sleeve showed a firm, white wrist, 
and a buff^ lawn gown outlined a figure trim and pleas- 
ing in its generous girth. Her firm-fleshed face 
showed wholesome roses and wholesome tan, though 
the low brow was very white in its frame of glossy 
black hair whose crisp undulations ended in a shower 
of short curls tied at the nape of the neck with a black 
ribbon. 

Both her brother's companions, being what is 
termed in the Pocket " seeking lovers " of Miss Bur- 
nette, greeted her entrance with a subtle change from 
mere man to ingratiating lover that made Philo's 
eyes seek hers with teasing suggestion. But Miss 
Bumette, having had lovers since childhood, had long 
known when to avoid her brother's glance. 

As Mr. Benbow uncurled himself and sat up, and 
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Doc Morman hurried on his gray flannel coat, she 
good-humoredly protested: 

" Now, don't disturb yourselves. I know it's hot, 
and you're probably all worn out — Doc's been spin- 
ning yams and you all have been trying to believe 
them." 

Hamp's chuckle through the hop-vines at the rear 
window was accepted for confession. 

" I knew it. I'm 'most tired myself. I've been 
across the footrbridge to take Aunt May Owens some 
rock-and-rye, and I gave her rheumatism a good rub- 
bing while I was there. Then I brought some of her 
roses along back to Grandpa Griggs and found him 
with a chill on. He'd broken his wheel-chair, so I 
went on to Ashby's grocery — I had some cough 
syrup for Newt, anyway — and got him to send his 
delivery wagon for the chair; and then, when I went 
over to Will Brown's to see the baby, I told Will they 
were bringing him the chair to mend, and he said he 
was glad to dp it. Then he was so anxious to pay me 
because Mandy made such a good recovery, that I 
got him to fix old Miss Horn's porch floor for her. 
Philo, I wish you'd send Hamp over with some tonic 
f cxr Will, and put in a ham ; he's looking badly." 
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" Well, if you don't beat all," Mr. Benbow ejacu- 
lated, his eyes wandering in bold speculation over her 
face and wholesome figure. Then he sighed. How 
was a man to know whether this superabundant 
energy meant that, as a wife, Burnette would lull a 
husband in his easy ways because she preferred to 
keep all the activities for herself, or that she might 
turn out to be a driver. 

" Doc," she said with a keen glance, " when have 
you been out with liniment? " 

Doc Morman flushed. 

" It*s too hot to go on the road. Miss Nette. 
You've no notion how all-fiahed hot it is. The only 
way to enduah such weathah is to keep quiet." 

Miss Nette tossed her curls. It was generally 
known that it was always too hot, too cold, too wet, 
too dry for Doc to exert himself. 

" I'm mighty tired of doin' nothing myself," said 
Mr. Benbow with virtuous energy. '^ I wish I had 
Doc's chance ; it wouldn't be too hot for me." 

"What's the mattah with hooking up the bosses 
and making a liniment trip yo'self , then ? " inquired 
Morman bitterly. 
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Miss Bumette looked from one to the other with a 
little quizzical smile. 

** I don't think you are either of you what Nelope 
calls * work-brickle.' If you were, I don't know but 
I'd take you over to help me iron some clothes for the 
Bums children to weah to their father's funeral to- 
morrow." 

Morman, who did not relish the idea of manual la- 
bor for a lady, said sharply: 

" This town's faih running ovah with niggahs." 

" Yes, and I've been all ovah it to-day hunting one 
to do that work. Evahbody was either going to sit 
up with Elvira Willets, or had been, and needed rest." 

** They ahn't keeping that po' co'pse yet, this aw- 
ful weathah?" inquired Morman. 

*' You know she belonged to two burial insurance 
lodges that paid about a hund'ed and twenty dollars 
funeral allowance, and her society won't bury her till 
it's spent. They have flowahs and candles, and 
they've taken off her shroud once to put on mo' rib- 
bon and lace, and they feed the watchers on roast beef 
and ice-cream; but they say it will take them three 
days mo' to exhaust all of the po' thing's money. 
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Meantime, no woman in Dorseytown will work. Did 
you all see the obituary in last night's papah? " 

She took the Blufftotsm Journal from her basket 
and read: 

"On Tuesday evening at nine o'clock the Lord said to the 
Angel of Death, * Go down to number 12, on Third street, Dor- 
seytown, and say to Sister Elvira Willets, *This night is thy 
soul required of thee.' 

" At twenty minutes to ten the dark angel's brooding wings 
shadowed the cozy new residence of Sister Melvira Willets, 
where Sister Elvira made it her home. Blowing on a golden 
trumpet he signified: *Well done, thou good and faithful 
sister; come up higher and enter into rest for evermore.' Sis- 
ter Elvira obeyed, dying peacefully of consumption, accord- 
ing to the diagnosis of our rising young physician, Dr. P. S. 
D. Kenmare, and in the blessed hope of the faith, at half-past 
ten in the evening." 

" That's a good thing to know," interrupted Doc 
Morman. " According to that it ain't mo'n fohty 
minutes from Heaven to BlufFtown." 

Miss Bumette gave him a chilling glance. 

" I don't believe it's right to make jokes on 
Heaven," she said; then continued reading: 

" Sister Elvira Willets was a good young lady and a leader 
in the young society set. She was Second Vice Queen Mother' 
of the inner circle of the Daughters of the Temple, and 
Grand Under Matron to the ladies of the Queens' Companions 
of the M. E. Africans' Church Guild. Sister Elvira's soul 
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was pure as the curded snow that falls so soft upon the 
mountain-tops of faith, and verily I say unto you she has 
gone to her reward. Also, she is having given to her the most 
respectful and costly funeral obsequies ever held in th.ese 
parts." 

" Now ahn't they just faihly killing? " inquired 
Miss Bumette, as she laid down the paper and 
laughed with affectionate indulgence. " Brothah, 
Mollie Goodwine says she can't meet her payments on 
her house this fall. She has saved for it, but as she 
is presiding regent of the Tabernacle Lodge that is 
to bury Elvira, she had to spend it for a new bonnet 
with a mou'ning veil on it. And Prestly Bolt stopped 
me at his gate to say that he will have to ask you to 
let him have five dollars that he paid you yesterday 
back ; he has to buy Minta a new set of grave under- 
wear, she has found that those she has had laid away 
for ten years are too small. He said to me : * Looks 
like. Miss Nette, Minta just lays theah a-thinking up 
new expensus f oh her f un'al ; if it posponiated much 
longah I'll be f o'ced to give up my bottom-lands — 
it cost so much to be prepaihed f o' death in the midst 
of life.' " 

Philo Dorsey cut his smile short with a sigh : *^ I 
wonder how many mo' of them are going to fall short 
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when I am called upon for a report? There is every- 
thing, even these stories of yours, Sis, to prove the 
childishness and shiftlessness of the negro, and so little 
to show that God gave him the stuff that men are made 
of, just as He gave it to the rest of us. But I believe 
it, nevertheless, if only we can bring it out in him! 
If I had a couple of hundred dollars right now to pay 
off delinquencies, I might get this young Kentuckian 
to undertake it, in spite of Bridges." 

Doc Mo'man exchanged glances with Mr. Benbow: 
" And if Bridges keeps him f um undahtaking it," he 
said dryly, "you'll have all the money you need, 
Phile. You nevah seem to recollect that it will fall to 
you if he don't want it." 

" But I don't want that money. Doc. I want the 
young fellow himself. I want him because he is of 
Cordelia Van Weller's family and ought to carry out 
her wishes. And I want him because he is young, 
and I am getting to be old ; and he is smart and edu- 
cated and can catch up with the times. Besides he's 
a Kentuckian with Southern blood in his veins, and the 
solution of this negro problem has got to be worked 
out by a Southerner. The Lord send I may be able 
to persuade him ! " His voice quavered, and he added 
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with a certain childish impatience : " Come on home, 
Sis, to Leafy." 

In his eyes was the longing of a child for the pres- 
ence of the one who can comfort. His sister rode 
home beside him in silence. She knew that the tremu- 
lous sweetness of his mouth and the closed eyes meant 
that he was praying, and she smiled a little plaintively 
at the conviction that even prayer could not bring 
him entire comfort until the petitions of " Leafy," his 
old wife, ascended with his own. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FOOT-BEIDGE 

The decision as to the Van Weller legacy did not 
press, and Clay Hardesty found much to interest him 
while it was pending. Young Shafter was a frank, 
friendly, buoyant-souled companion. Judge Ochiltree 
had an original flavor, and his daughter-in-law a 
charm that grew upon him. She seemed compounded 
of all those sweetly alluring traits that had pleased 
him in real women, and all the poetic enchantment of 
the women of whom a young man dreams. 

As he strolled down a quiet street of Blufftown in 
the freshness of early morning, a delicious sense of 
expectancy that is the very essence of youth thrilled 
him. He went on from cross street to cross street, 
greeting the new vistas as if they were the shifting 
scenery of a play, feeling the advance of the drama 
in his heart toward some climax of delight, and, at 
the same time, feeling that it was all fancy, all a 
pretty illusion, likely to fade at a touch. 

60 
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He came to a ravine spanned by a foot-bridge per- 
haps a hundred feet long, looking like a causeway of 
gossamer stretched by fairies from hill to bluff with 
the river sweeping by on one side, while a beech wood 
covered slopes and hollow on the other. Half-way 
across this bridge he leaned upon the guarding rails 
and let his fancy rove, following down the river or 
across its sun-smitten stream to the corn-valleys and 
environing hills of Kentucky. He willed to think of 
his own future, to call up the clear-cut visions of a 
career definitely mapped, and fell into dreams. 

A stranger, he did not know that this spot had long 
been the haunt of lovers quivering under mated steps 
and echoing vows and kisses. Even the rough guard- 
rails upon which he leaned had had their sympathetic 
thrills under the contact of young arms and throb- 
bing breasts leaning together upon them for so many 
years that the foot-bridge had become the shrine of 
old memory as of young love ; and it was not strange 
that its soft obsession should dominate the young man 
idling within its influence. And, yielding to it, his 
dreams drew closer about the idea of Mrs. Ochiltree, 
clinging there like winged seeds that have found con- 
genial soil. 
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After a long time they were disturbed by low, 
melodious, half -pathetic music and the quick, regular 
patter of bare feet upon planking. Across the bridge 
from the bluff-side came a little boy, his hands behind 
him, his shoulders squared, his head up, his bearing 
full of interest and spirit. To Clay Hardesty's ex- 
perienced ear he hummed his tune with the mellifluous 
minor cadences of a negro, but the face under the 
straw hat was clearly that of a white child — a petted, 
spirited, domineering urchin at that. Nearer, Har- 
desty saw what had given purpose to his carriage ; he 
was dragging a black-snake noosed with willow bark. 
The young man, back against the rail, hailed him 
with comradery: 

" Hello ! Where'd you get him ? " 

The boy stopped, twitched the noose for the fur- 
ther display of his captive, and smiled with proprietary 
pride at the writhing of the long body upon the 
bridge floor. 

" He's puHy lively yet," he said before he looked 
up and bestowed his attention upon Hardesty. " I 
got him ovah there in the beech woods. He was up in 
a tho'n-tree robbing a summah redbird's nest when I 
saw him." 
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" He's a big fellow for a little shaver like you to 
manage." 

The bright face grew scornful. 

" I guess you don't know me," he said with dig- 
nity ; then frankly : " But it was no trick this time, 
because he was caught on a tho'n. He'd a-got little 
reddy's eggs, but he'd a-hung theah and died, if I 
hadn't seen him." 

" What will you do with him.? Is he for a show? " 
Clay asked respectfully. 

With delight in a grown-up man who had still this 
understanding of boyhood, the child edged nearer and 
confided : 

" I was going by Rachie Wright's fust. You know 
how girls are about live snakes. But I caught him 
f oh the show ; the one we had was tuhning soft on us, 
and a girl wouldn't stay to see me p'fohm on the pole 
'cause he smelled so. Girls are so finicky ! " 

"Was it Rachie?" 

" Yes. I wouldn't pay no 'tention to the rest of 
'm's notions. My name's Winkie Dorsey." 

He lifted his black eyes and shot a smiling, 
friendly glance through lashes so long and thick that 
they accounted instantly for the name. " I know 
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you. You're the Kentucky man that came down on 
the boat with Damoris." 

" And you are her brother? " 

" No ; and I'm glad I ahu't. She puts up with mo' 
'cause I'm an o'phan 'thout no mothah. I'nt know 
what she's going to do, if she sees this snake. I wish 
she wouldn't do nothing." 

When there was that soft wistfulness in his face, 
Hardesty opined that nobody could be very severe 
with Winkie. 

At this moment he saw a girlish figure coming 
down the bluff to the bridge. It hesitated at the end 
of it, came a little way, and stood still. Winkie dex- 
terously brought the snake around in front of them 
in a writhing curve. He stood with his back to the 
girl and his sturdy legs spread, and said secretively: 

" Don't let on to notice he'. Mebbe she'll go on 
away and not make me tuhn him loose." 

Hardesty, leaning against the rail, chatted with the 
child, casting a furtive glance now and then toward 
the waiting figure at the end of the bridge. After a 
long time a clear, sweet call came to them: 

"Winkie! Oh, Winkie!" 

The boy looked mischievously up at Hardesty 
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through the dark fringe of his lashes, but made no 
answer. Presently they heard quick, light footfalls 
on the boards, and Winkie said with a sigh : 

*^ Co'se sheM come af tah me ! " 

Two yards away she stopped, her figure lightly 
poised, her head bent forward, her eyes questioning 
the black length on the bridge; then forgetting all 
the proprieties she swooped' upon the child : 

" Winkie ! What are you doing with that snake? " 

The writhing induced by the twitching of the noose 
in the hidden right hand only served to keep the girl 
at bay ; clearly it was not to be accepted as answer to 
her question. 

" Winkie, take him right back to the woods and set 
him free." 

" Oh, now, Mory, what you go and spoil things 
fob? It ain't faih. Is it faih, Mr. Hardesty? " 

Thus included in the controversy Hardesty lifted 
his hat and bowed to the girl whom he had seen on 
the Morning Light. She flushed with embarrassment, 
but her eyes were brimming with something joyous: 
the fresh morning or just the pleasure of being young 
and interested in life's adventures, even so simple a 
one as this chance meeting upon the foot-bridge. 
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" If I must be referee, Miss Ochiltree, I can't say 
it is fair from the masculine point of view." 

" But it is cruel." 

" Oh, well, I just been merciful to him. If I hadn't 
got him down ofTn the tho'ns, he'd a-hung theah a 
day or two foh he could die. Mebbe I'll put him out 
of his mis'ry to-night, less'n I hang him in the f ohks 
of the peach-tree and do it to-morrow." 

" And let him suffer all night long? Oh, Winkie ! " 

" Well, he desehves it. Think of all the birdies he's 
et and all the little froggies he's just gulped down his 
ol' black throat!" 

He twitched the noose and contemplated the writh- 
ing snake with the stern face of justice. Unexpect- 
edly, and with a pretty frankness, she now appealed 
to the referee. 

" Mr. Hardesty, won't you convince Winkie that 
he should either set the poor creature free or kill it.'^ 
There must be some appeal that touches masculine 
hearts in a case like this." 

Hardesty lifted his hat again. 

" I'm sure Winkie will do whichever you say just 
because you ask him to," he said with grave eyes upon 
the little face that sobered and grew manly. 
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"What you say, Mory?" Winkie inquired with 
an off-hand generosity that made the girl's eyes shine 
and her face ripple with enjoyment. 

*' .You little man ! " she said. " I am going to let 
you do just as you want to, Winkie." 

"I'll have to do it yo' way, I guess. Evahbody 
al'ays does,'^he confided to Hardesty with an air of 
indulgent superiority that broke up all the pretty 
constraint for which the girl had been struggling. 
Yielding to her amusement, Damoris threw up her 
head and laughed. 

Her profile had a charming piquancy from the 
spirited line of her nose and the curl of her upper lip. 
Her eyes were, Hardesty thought, the happiest he 
had ever seen ; though on both occasions when he had 
heard her speak it was in defense of helpless creatures 
suffering from cruelty, in neither case had there been 
resentment or sentimentality in voice or eyes. Clearly, 
from what Mrs. Charlie had said and he himself had 
seen, this Damoris Ochiltree was a reformer in her 
little world. If she carried this blithe spirit, these 
joyous eyes to the fray, he could not wonder that she 
always got her will. He smiled and in<juired^under 
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" Do you. Miss Ochiltree, always? With every- 
body?" 

" Ah, no ! I know what failure is. Where are you 
going, Winkie? " she demanded as the child went 
trailing the snake with many sui)erinduced writhings 
and curious curves toward the hillside end of the 
bridge. 

" Just ov' heah," Winkie replied, intent upon these 
movements of his victim. 

" I wish he wouldn't make it suffer," she said with 
a little shudder, " but I doubt if I could make him 
give up one of these last throes. Yet he isn't a cruel 
boy ; he is the dearest little fellow ! " 

She looked after his sturdy, straight little figure, 
her eyes aglow with pride in him. 

" I am sure of that," Hardesty answered in hearty 
agreement. 

He began then to speak of the beauty of the view 
from the foot-bridge. She stood with that same light- 
ness of poise and the same suggestion of rhythmical 
movements he had noted on the boat and looked off 
across the river to the far blue hills of the other shore. 

" When you are at home over there, Mr. Hardesty, 
on the other side of the river, docs this side look so 
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mysterious? Do you feel that it is the place your 
dreams come from ? " 

" Then yours come from Kentucky, Miss Ochil- 
tree? " 

" I wouldn't dare say it. You Kentuckians are 
already so proud of yourselves that no considerate 
Hoosier would give you the least reason for being 
more so. Everybody's- dreams come from afar, don't 
they?" 

" Yes," remembering his own of the morning, " and 
no." After a breath he amplified: "One's dreams 
change, or the subject of them changes." His voice 
struck a deep note and the girl's face flushed, as if 
she had read his thoughts. 

Winkie was returning, dragging a limp body with 
no more interest in its contortions. He dropped the 
noose at Damoris' feet, displaying the revolting, bat- 
tered head. 

" Winkie ! " she gasped. 

" Well, didn' you just say it wasn't no use to let 
the po' thing suffah? I smashed his head 'tween two 
stones. His tail won't die till sunset," he added in 
a consolatory tone. Then he flung the long body 
across his shoulder. 
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" You can go on home," he said briskly, ^' Fm 
going round by Rachie's." He shot a glance of collu- 
sion at Hardesty while his face dimpled with pleasure. 
" Ahn't girls funny? But Rachie'll scare! Is he 
wriggling yet? " Glancing anxiously over his shoul- 
der to assure himself, he set off sturdily across the 
bridge. 

Damoris said " Good morning " with a pretty de- 
mureness and returned up the bluff-side, leaving Har- 
desty to resume his dreams. And, strangely, those of 
an hour ago seemed very crude and dim. They had 
had quite a sentimental pathos, too, that he now 
scorned. What a glorious thing life was! Full of 
chances, stimulating, expectant. Any moment mighV 
bring a big thing to a man, or a great joy, or the 
chance of showing what was in him. Youth, hope, 
work, joy were living; joy in the sun, the heat, the 
cold, in the beauty of the world, in the little, innocent, 
every-day things, like the quaintness of a child ! Joy 
in the sudden warmth that flows from heart to cheek 
when a chance remark reveals the depths. Joy in the 
meeting of one of those rare, fine souls who find the 
harmonies in life and move to them with dancing steps. 

He checked the fervid thoughts with a little smile 
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at himself, perhaps because, having reached the end 
of the bridge, the soft influences that haunted it set 
him free; or, perhaps, because Mrs. Walter Ochiltree 
in her smart high cart waved her parasol from the 
shade of a tree where she had halted to wait for hiin. 



CHAPTER VI 

DOESEYTOWN 

About this time the conviction seized Clay Har- 
desty that he had no right to temporize longer with 
his decision as to the Van Weller estate. He owed It 
to Philo Dorsey, the alternative heir to the property, 
to begin at once the investigations that were to pre- 
cede It; for, having gained somehow a new sense of 
the dignity of the old philanthropist and his work, he 
was determined to treat this decision soberly, fortify- 
ing the refusal with exhaustive knowledge. 

Accordingly, not finding Philo Dorsey at the oflSce 
when he went thither to announce his determination 
to visit Dorseytown, he set out alone. His way led 
across the foot-bridge and up the bluff road. It 
wound Inland presently, leaving upon the bluff-crest 
a low, weathered house In a great orchard of gnarled 
and ho^ry old apple-trees, which he guessed to be 
" Old Orchard,^ the home of the Dorseys. Passing 
In the wide sweep of the road newer orchards of pear-, 
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peach- and cherry-trees and pastures bleached by the 
heat, he came to the negro settlement. It lay off the 
highway upon the billowy hills marking the westward 
subsidence of the bluff-ridge. 

It was only a casual, straggling village of one 
winding, faintly marked street, with a church at 
either end, astutely placed, no doubt, that the rival 
congregations of the First Baptists and the M. E. 
Africans might not be delayed by controversy on the 
way to service. 

The small houses showed the pitiful ineptness of 
negro carpenters and the race's blind hunger for or- 
nament in a grotesqueness so pathetic that he could 
not smile otherwise than tenderly at tottering outside 
stairways of balconies to which there was no egress 
from the house ; at windows cocked sidewise, like wink- 
ing eyes, and observatories upon clapboarded roofs, 
from which only the birds might observe, since there 
was no provision for reaching them otherwise than by 
wing. 

He strolled along the weedy village street, crush- 
ing out the pungent scent of dog's-fennel to mingle 
with the sun-steeped dust and breaking up little 
groups of piccaninnies at play, or disturbing the lax 
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bodies of sows that performed maternal duties there, 
or hens that reveled in the velvety dust. The chil- 
dren looked at him with the trustful eyes of tamed 
animals, giving him their smiles brilliant with the 
flash of teeth and eyeballs while they pompously drove 
the hogs and chickens out of his way. Dorseytown 
was, in all respects, just the shabby, unkempt, idle 
negro settlement he had always known. 

He seated himself in the shade of a huge catalpa 
tree at the end of the street and asked himself with a 
strange disappointment if it could possibly be that 
there was nothing more to show for his aunt's dreams 
and Philo Dorsey's work. " Honestly," he said, as if 
he were addressing magnanimously the defeated af- 
firmative, " I expected some basis for this obsession. 
I thought there would surely be something to prove 
that such persistent philanthropy was worth while. 
How can this old Hoosier keep on? Keep hoping 
and working? " 

The vista of the long years of hope and labor that 
lay behind this shabby settlement, and others as 
shabby, no doubt, in the bottoms, touched his heart. 
He had in his own experience felt only the urge of 
purpose, the heady wine of belief in himself ; here was 
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one to whom the urge must often have been a goad, 
for whom the cup held bitter lees; his pity reacted 
upon his own position. Was he to hamper himself 
with a future like this, and a man's work, already 
well begun, awaiting him in Kentucky? He heard 
the rattle of dry felloes and the creak of unoiled har- 
ness, and saw approaching him the long, lean, lazily 
relaxed figure of Philo Dorsey in an antiquated 
buggy. The harness had suffered much desultory re- 
pairing with whatever string was handy, but within 
the p€untless shafts was as pretty a little mare as ever 
stepped. Her coat was like some lustrous, sorrel 
satin, the black stockings on her delicate ankles dainty 
as the silk ones of a lady ; the hoofs as trim and shiny 
as her slippers; the lines of haunches, barrel, and 
shoulders clean and graceful, the little head full of 
intelligence and spirit — every inch of her pro- 
claimed the blood of long descent. Hardesty, being 
a Kentuckian, instinctively judged a man by his 
horse and was instantly ready to open his heart to 
this one's master. 

He drew up at the catalpa tree and, as Hardesty 
arose and advanced, held out his hand with a winning, 
friendly smile. Thus near. Clay saw that the frank 
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ugliness of the man, the leanness and awkwardness 
were of no consequence. Scwnething shone in the 
face, about the sensitive, thin-Kpped mouth, the 
sunken cheeks, the broad and bony brow, and from 
the deep-set, blue, benevolent eyes in which this light 
centered. The ardent spirit of the man-lover was 
in them, and Hardesty guessed that the words " Meth- 
odist,*' " negrophile," were but for classification : the 
man must have given himself to his fellows in any 
age, through any of the causes that rally the high- 
souled brothers of the oppressed. Beyond this sug- 
gestion of heroic devotedness there seemed to be only 
goodness and extreme simplicity in the rugged face, 
unless the tiny wrinkles at the comers of the eyes 
attested the piquancy of humor in this wholesome 
commonplaceness. 

" Mr. Hardesty ! '' he said warmly. " Well, now, 
Pm mighty glad to meet you." 

" I went to your office, Mr. Dorsey ; then, sure that 
you would think it all right, I came out alone to see 
what Dorseytown is like." 

" You couldn't have pleased me better ! I'm mighty 
glad you did. I should have brought you right out 
here the first thing after we got acquainted, anyway." 
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** I presume you know that I have not yet deter- 
mined to accept my aunt's legacy? " 

** You haven't seen the lay of those corn-lands, 
young man ! " 

" Oh, It isn't the lands — I'd love to have them ! 
But I'm not at all sure that I want to be your partner 
in the other thing. The truth is, I'm pretty sure that 
I don't and never shall." 

** No? Well, we counted on your feeling that- 
a-way, maybe, your aunt and I. But we felt certain 
you'd give us a fair show, that you wouldn't settle it 
until you had given us every likely chance to win you 
over." The sentence ended upon a slightly rising in- 
flection, and the blue eyes pressed the question. Har- 
desty evaded it in a burst of boyish frankness. 

" What do you want of me? You are administer- 
ing my aunt's wishes better thani any one else could. 
As for me, my work is laid out at home. I'd have 
to give up my ambitions and prospects, as well as 
my convictions. You see, even if the leopard could 
change his spots, he couldn't change his nature." 

" We don't know for certain what even a leopard 
might do by the grace of God, son. But I don't 
want to change anything so natural to a healthy- 
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minded young fellow as his ambitions. Keep 'em. 
You could use 'em fine right here in this work. Here's 
a fearful problem facing the South — it's national, 
too, but, because the South brought it upon the coun- 
try and, so far, she's got the heft of the trouble to 
bear, she's got it to solve. And upon the way she 
does it depends not only her interests and the life of 
her institutions, but some things a sight bigger. And 
here you are, young, educated, born of her best blood 
and into her best conditions. You've proved your 
powers already, pretty clearly for a youngster, and 
you want to do more. You want to do the very 
biggest thing there is for your section and your time. 
Here it is!" 

The directness and sincerity of the man seized Har- 
desty and urged him to meet the issue at once. His 
tense young figure swelled, while his dark face flushed 
and glowed, and he met the persuasive eye of Philo 
Dorsey with a fire in his own. 

" It is our problem — and we will solve it ; but not 
by sentimentally coddling and bolstering up a perish- 
ing race; not by pouring the contamination of its 
decay into the channel of our own blood. Good heav- 
ens, man! Don't you see that you are threatening 
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something a thousand times bigger than sections or 
institutions when you lift the negro to any degree of 
equaKty with us? " 

" I see, plain as day, son, what you see. But that 
isn't all that I see ; only," the voice fell back into its 
usual pleasant drawl, " I don't believe it's any use to 
point put my view, not now, not to-day. You young- 
uns love to explore for yourselves and hunt out your 
own prospect. And that's what I want you to do 
here. If you take your time to it and give the spirit 
rein, it wouldn't surprise me if you was to happen on 
the solution of the problem. I reckon if you could 
lay this ghost that haunts the South, saddle and 
bridle this nightmare to work for her, your ambition 
would be satisfied. Now, wouldn't it? " 

He leaned forward and smiled so genially, there 
was something so ingenuous, and yet so confident, in 
his face, that Hardesty's inner and natural opposition 
to every word he had uttered was discreetly silenced. 

" I reckon you've seen pretty much all of Dorsey- 
town? " the old man inquired, adding with a laugh, 
" It's nothing of a job." 

" It is just like any other negro settlement I ever 
saw, sir. You know, I thought that perhaps owning 
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his home would make a difference in the way a negro 
took care of it." 

" I don't know as it does," Dorsey admitted with a 
sigh^ "but it miay make a heap of difference in a 
generation or two. One thing about this race prob- 
lem we can all agree on — it won't stay put. When 
the old-time darkies, that got their notions fum the 
white folks fust hand, die out, there'll be a new negro, 
a mighty complicated, headstrong fellow, that we've 
got no tie to. Looks to me like the quicker we get the 
right notions into him the better. He'll be a tough 
customer, if he has too much to complain of. We'd 
better sow some grain; the other crops is growing 
right along. 

"This village was built before Mrs. Van Weller 
came. The houses in the corn-bottoms are a sight 
better. These were put up by the black folks them- 
selves out of whatever we could get hold of without 
money. Now, to me," the old man looked about 
and smiled tenderly upon the grotesque little 
houses, "they 'peah like mighty snug little places. 
Climb into the buggy and let's drive back through. 
I don't believe you half appreciate Dorseytown, 
anyhow." 
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Settled in the buggy Hardesty inquired: 

" How did you happen to go into this thing, Mr. 
Dorsey? I'd love to hear you tell." 

" Well, * it come sort o' natural,' as the toad said 
to the fly that asked why he swallowed him. Befo' 
the war, when I was a young chap like you, I was a 
hot abolitionist. When I was only a boy I was 
helping nmaway slaves North over the underground 
railroad you've heard tell of. I guess the niggahs on 
the other side for a good many miles up and down the 
river had heard of me, and when freedom came they 
swarmed over hunting me and Leafy, my wife, and 
we had to take care of them. We hadn't much our- 
selves, but you know how the Lord looks after us : * a 
handful of meal In a barrel and a little oil in a cruse. 
And the handful of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail!' 

" We laid off this settlement f um our Old Orchard 
land, and I got work for the men in the brick-yards 
or the bottoms, and stood good for timbers and nails. 
I helped build some of these cabins myself ; of course 
they look good to me ! " he laughed boyishly. " I 
don't know as they are, to say, artistic ; but a mighty 
sight of youth and hope went into 'm." 
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" They begin to look very nice to me, sir," said 
Hardesty with a winning smile. 

And during all this talk, Dorseytown had seethed 
with interest and curiosity. Women had come to 
doors, men had sauntered casually out to lean upon 
fences, and squirrel-eyed piccaninnies had followed the 
buggy in spite of the shocked admonitions of moth- 
ers. A big and pompous negro halted them in front 
of his cabin: 

"Mist' Dohsey, sah,— " 

"Yes, Elder?" 

The negro came close to the buggy with a pugna- 
cious frown upon his velvet-black face. 

" I got a obstaculah difficulty to lay bef oh you, 
sah, and, mebbe, we ain' gwine agree on it. It like 
this : I reckon to suppose 't I'm the leadingest citizen 
in Dohseytown, bah none. Now, there's poo' men 
heah hounded and chased down and some of 'm pur- 
sued by poverty and the want of money ; the question 
is, must I supply it to 'm? " 

"You, Elder? I never took you for a nabob." 
Philo Dorsey smiled the edge off his remark. 

" That it ; naybob or yeabob, which it gwine to be? 
Must I tell Mr. Honas Rudenacher that we all good 
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Democrats on 'lection day and spread prosperousness 
and plenty through this town at two dollahs a head 
foh ever' voter in it? I ask you, is I yeabob or is 
I naybob, sah ? " 

" What right have you to say how Dorseytown 
votes? " asked Dorsey sharply. 

" Well, sah," the negro drew himself up pompously 
with a look of injured dignity, " I is eldah in the M. 
E. Africans, as you know, sah, and look like a eldah 
got a right to carry his congregation whe' he go. 
Broth' Dave Bowman and me, though we differen- 
tiates on mattahs of doctrine, him being still in the 
bonds to Baptisism, we stands together on politics. 
You know you'se'f we bound to unite and compoundu- 
late the cullud vote or it ain' wo'th shucks. In union, 
sah, the's mo' money 'n strength ; we hangs togethah, 
and verily I say unto you we gets a heap sizabler re- 
ward." 

Hardesty stole a sidelong glance at Philo Dorsey 
at this proof of the depravity of black citizens. The 
old man's face was more amused than shocked, and he 
evidently accepted it with the indulgent humor of 
any Southerner. 

" You can probably get as much as two dollars a 
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vote from your own party, if the excitement runs 
high," Hardesty suggested to the negro. 

*' Yes, sah ; but that ain' the sum totally of Mist' 
Rudenacher's offah. He holds a mo'gage on ouh 
church foh bricks and he say he cancel it, if we all 
help get the Democrats 'lected." 

" But you have nearly enough on hand to pay off 
your mortgage now," objected Philo Dorsey. 

" Yes, sah, but look like that money come ha'd, 
while this ain' no strain on nobody. 'Sides that, it the 
Lo'd's money, and it look cheapah to leave it whe' it 
is and pay off the mo'gage and have that lef ovah 
foh convehting the heathens or raising the pay of 
them 'at ministers the Word ; it'd come handy in these 
ha'd times, sah." 

" Elder," the negro drew himself up at the acrid 
tone, " have you any idea at all of the meaning of 
citizenship? " 

" Ain' I prove it in all my leadings of this people? 
Ain' I walk a Christian befoh 'm day in and day 
out?" 

" But, look here ! When a man sells his vote he 
sells his manhood." 

** Yes, sah, that what I been telling 'm, sah. I tell 
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'm not to throw their manhood away and not to give 
it away. I tell 'm to hold it foh the mos' they can 
get* If a niggah don't hold his manhood high, no 
white man ain' going to. I said them same words to 
Mist' Rudenacher yest'day, when he brung me and 
my old woman a bolt of cotton and a side of meat." 

At the swift glance of Dorsey's eye the negro 
hastily explained: 

" They mought have been meant foh a bribe — yes, 
sah — but we ain' accept 'm in no bribous spirit. We 
just took 'm free like, 'cause he white and got plenty 
and we only poo' niggahs. I insists and declares, 
gen'men, that I ain' letting them f avohs he passed us 
bind my conscience none." 

** Look here. Elder ; there's big things at stake 
here, and you must not decide hastily. Suppose you 
and Dave come and talk it over with me as man to 
man." 

** Yes, sah, we will, sah ; and you's the onliest white 
man we knows that uses them words of expression. 
Mist' Dohsey. They soun's mightily like Bible words 
to me." And, with a smile of trustful affection for 
one who knew this appeal to manhood, he left them 
free to go on. 
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" We are all poor creatures, son ! " sighed Philo 
Dorsey. " We all turn the big things to little uses, 
don't we? We must remember that it is the white 
man who set a value upon the negro vote." 

At the end of a path bordered by marigolds and 
pretty-by-nights an old negress stood under a rude 
porch and watched their approach from the shadow 
of her shriveled hand. The scantlings that formed 
the whole of the porch were justified upon the side of 
beauty by, a glorious .gourd vine, and upon that of 
utility by the pillows sunning upon them. She came 
to the end of the yellow and magenta flowers to say 
anxiously : 

" Mist' Dohsey, I wish you would tell me what you 
laying off to do 'bout Bahremus." 

" I don't know, Lettice. I wish it had been the 
fust time Remus had broken into my smoke-house 
after dark." 

" I know," she said sadly ; " but look like Bahremus 
can't help his meanness. He's a sort of stray 'mongst 
Lilly's chillun ; he's the onliest one of my gran'babies 
't 's got white blood. Look like Lilly neber is had no 
control of him, 'case, you know you'se'f, sah, white 
blood ain' easy han'led. I alius told 'm Remy 'd 
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bring sorrow. He a yellow niggah and he natu'ally 
give ovah to sin. The Lord didn't make the yellow 
niggah no mo'n He made the mule. He ain' prepared 
no place foh him in this world nor the next. The 
poo' creatures boun' to fall into the debiPs hands, case 
they ain' no othah held out to 'm. I hope you gwine 
considah Remy's drawbacks, Mist' Dohsey." 

He looked pityingly into the worn old face. 

" Don't trouble, Letty, don't trouble any more," 
he said kindly. 

" I 'bleeged to trouble. Dem as gives the bref of 
life to the generations beahus their troubles and an- 
swahs fob their sins. I been the mothah of twenty- 
f oh, and I nevah is kep' count of my gran'babies, but 
I nevah been 'shamed by none of 'm befoh'." 

" Don't take shame now. We will leave Remus to 
the Lord, Lettice, — " 

Lettice interrupted, appealing to his kind eyes. 

" Look like I'd be easier, if you would just 'tend 
to it you'se'f, sah. Seem like the Lo'd so sot on jes- 
tice, and jestice a mighty big stick foh a poo', wuth- 
less, yellow niggah. I wish you just settle it you'se'f 
'thout bothering the Lo'd, hone3\" 

Hardesty, because of a sudden onslaught of feel- 
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ing at old Lettice's plea, with its revelation of what 
Philo Dorsey was to these childish creatures, spoke, 
as they drove on, rather sharply: 

" I can't see, sir, that your relation to the negro 
differs from that of any other man who has them on 
his hands — or his lands, excepting as you yourself 
may differ in sympathy or generosity. We all hold 
ourselves responsible for him; I expected, somehow, 
that you had found a new method." 

" Fd have to find a new niggah fust, wouldn't I? 
And a new brand of white man, too, I reckon. You 
know yourself that if it wasn't for the white men that 
prey on him, selling him whisky and cocaine and pol- 
luting his home and cheating him out of his money 
and his honesty, a person might develop a better nig- 
gah a sight easier." 

** You have read, sir, that scientists believe the race 
to be dying? " suggested Hardesty modestly. 

Dorsey whirled upon him: 

"I don't, and I won't believe any such doctrine! 
The good Lord doesn't experiment, He doesn't make 
races just for practice and cast them aside when they 
don't turn out just so! What if you had to believe 
that of your own race, young man? Wouldn't that 
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shake your trust in an all-wise and merciful God? 
What'd you be or do with nothing but the rubbish 
pile ahead of you and your seed? That belief 'd eat 
the man out of a person like fresh lye ! I've a theory 
of my own, something like this: The American negro 
is a brand new race, made out of American conditions 
and made to fit 'm. Now, I don't say whether God 
made him a-purpose, maybe He did, though ; brought 
about slavery to get the Ethiopian stock, and let lust 
give him the other. I'd hate mightily to think it. 
Anyhow, he's here. He never existed on the earth 
before, and don't now, anywhere but here. Don't it 
look like his childishness might have hope in it? " 

" I wonder if you have heard a saying that is cur- 
rent in the South, the bitterest and most full of un- 
bearable suggestion, I think, that ever passed human 
lil>s? Folks say of the race problem: * If you let it 
alone, it will fade out.' " 

" Yes, I know," said Dorsey gently. " I don't like 
the idea any better than you do, only, I don't see why 
we put our fears so far ahead. Looks to me like 
we've got that negroid race we are all so afraid of 
here and now. And so far as I can make out, it's the 
white man that is responsible. And so long as we 
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punish the negro for having black blood we can't ex- 
pect him to be anxious to preserve it in his descend- 
ants. But I'm an old goose to be argufying with 
you, young man : you'll beat me at that every time." 

" What I need to know, Mr. Dorsey, is what you 
are trying to do on the Van Weller lands and what 
you have accomplished." 

The old man looked at the young one with a new 
expression, the look of him who probes deep, weigh- 
ing and appraising. 

" I have known all along what you want," he said. 
" You want the number of farms that have been sold, 
the amount paid on each, the number of crimes pre- 
vented, the percentage of those who understand the 
meaning of citizenship, the wealth per head, and a 
lot of things that I can't give at present. At least I 
won't give them until you've had something else. 
Things like that measure only one dimension of a 
man's work, and in this job there's a whole lot that is 
worth doing that has no results at all, so far as any- 
body can see. What you want of me, and what it is 
my business to give you, can't be drawn up in a state- 
ment, though I'm a-going to furnish one after a 
while. Only, as you've maybe guessed fum all this 
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shuffling and wriggling of mine, I'm not counting on 
it to impress you much. You see, I want to put the 
best foot foremost." 

" Yes," assented Hardesty with his winning smile, 
** I shall let you take your own way ; it will be more 
interesting. Only, you know, sir, there is a differ- 
ence between being intei*ested and being convinced." 

" It's for me to do both, by God's help," the old 
man replied with reverence, bowing his head as if this 
were a petition. Lifting it he said genially : ^ 

" Mr. Haniesty, that's Old Orchard over there on 
the bluff — a place where you would be mighty wel- 
come. Come out and stay a while with us. Mrs. Dor- 
sey and everybody there would be pleased to have you, 
and there's always young folks about, for we've got 
a granddaughter that draws her mates as an apple- 
tree in bloom draws bees — God love her! " 



CHAPTER Vn 

OLD OSCHARD 

The inyitation to Old Orchard was eagerly ac- 
cepted by Hardesty, and, since the hospitality of the 
Pocket is a matter of times and occasions only in the 
sense of the immediate present, the visit began that 
evening. 

" ril take you by the judge's for your traps, and 
while you are getting them together, I'll run in and 
persuade Charlie-girl to come along — that is Mrs. 
Charlotte Ochiltree, Bridges' daughter-in-law," pro- 
posed Philo Dorsey. 

The suggestion revealed to the Kentuckian a com- 
plication in the relations of the rival leaders of Bluff- 
towa. Their debate on the morning of his arrival 
had seemed to indicate a feud of the kind with which 
he was familiar; the enmity between Damons and her 
grandfather Ochiltree had fitted this hypothesis. But 
now Dorsey was arranging to toll away the judge's 
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daughter-in-law while the judge's guest made ready 
to become his own. His next remark was as nearly a 
question of all this as he dared make it : 

" I hope I shall find Judge Ochiltree at home; it 
will look like desertion, otherwise, and he has certainly 
been a delightful host to me." 

** He can just do that kind of thing better than 
anybody," Dorsey assented warmly. " You can leave 
a message with Nicey, or 'phone him." The rugged, 
solemn face broke up in boyish laughter: " I bet you 
are feeling dubious about going to Old Orchard f um 
his house, after hearing Bridges and me give it to one 
another the way we do ! But you needn't, we've car- 
ried an that way since we were little shavers. It's 
juist a way we have, and isn't no mo' 'n skin deep 
where it's deex>est. You'll find he'll be tickled, though 
he'll let on like Pve wore myself out winning you 
away from him, and he'll let on to feel it ! Then the 
old scoundrel '11 have worlds of fun winning you back. 
You can't know Bridges till you've summahed and 
wintered with him, as the saying is ; there's too much 
to him. Why, man, he no mo' wants you to say 
square out now that you aren't going to take the Van 
Weller property than I do! He wants to be the one 
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to make you say it, and heM rather, if he can get his 
Fathers, that you'd make it difficult." 

Hardesty sprang from the buggy with a laugh: 
** I was never in a position of such importance be- 
fore," he said. " Being disputed territory is interest- 
ing." 

He wondered as he packed his suit-case if Mrs. 
Ochiltree would " go along," and had an interest in 
her aspect amid the homely conditions that evidently 
prevailed at Old Orchard. One could picture a girl 
like Miss Ochiltree as fitting beautifully anywhere, 
because she had that ingrained distinction of person- 
ality that suggests a flower blossoming after its kind 
in any surroundings. Mrs. Charlie, however, was not 
so much a law unto herself as the product of law in 
her environment. 

It would be pleasant to see them together again. 
He remembered that upon the steamboat there had 
been a charming reaction of each upon the other : the 
kind of thing that all women affect in their friend- 
ships, but which, he opined, is only genuine in a few 
sincere and unselfish pairs of them. These two had 
illuminated, enhanced each other, not in communitj^ 
but in distinctiveness of charm. 
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Returned with his suit-case to the buggy, he waited 
in the shifting checker of the elm shadows while Mrs. 
Ochiltree came out upon her porch with Philo Dorsey, 
and, plucking a white nephitos bud, pinned it to his 
linen coat. The little woman in her thin, pale-tinted 
gown, with the sunshine smiting the gold out of her 
fluffy hair, and illuminating her graceful light figure 
in contrast to the gaunt awkwardness of Philo Dor- 
sey, made a touching picture — one that was a trib- 
ute to the old Hoosier who came smiling down the 
walk and took pretty Dolly's reins with the remark: 

" She'll be along. I told her to go by the post- 
office when the mail is opened and pick up Bennie 
Shafter." 

" Mr. Shafter's love-affair seems to interest a great 
many of you.'* 

" Oh, yes. I reckon everybody in town watches 
Bennie-boy's face as he comes out of the office, to see 
which way the wind blows in Miss Parine's letters. 
It is funny — one way — " his voice softened, " do 
you know, I so't o' like it. Most people keep their 
love-affairs to themselves and nobody else gets any 
good out of them. But Ben cfan't no mo' keep his 
inside him than a new convert can his religion. He's 
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always lived here and knows everybody and I suppose 
he thinks we've all got a right to share his happiness. 
He lets Miss Parine's light shine, and we all like to 
sun in it.'* 

"But — you know some persons might feel it a 
sort of desecration." 

" I guess nobody here will. I don't believe any- 
body has ever thought it out of the way. I hope they 
won't, either. This love-scrajie is making some of us 
young again; you'd have to be too old for scrapes 
and just the right age to love properly, befo' you 
could see what it is to old codgers like Bridges and 
me," said Philo Dorsey wistfully. 

The lawn in front of Old Orchard house was 
crowded with old-fashioned roses and scented shrub- 
bery, interspersed with mounds and beds of sweet old 
perennials and exquisite tea-roses of new varieties 
blooming with lavish confidence. The long lush grass 
bleached by the drought was unmarked by paths, the 
fences swagged under the burden of vines, and the 
white clover blossomed everywhere. 

The house had a homely desultoriness that rested. 
It threw out, here a bow-window, there a porch. 
There were casements and mullioned windows and 
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doors with, glass panes, all inconsequent until one re- 
membered the river, when thej became the only ra- 
tional adjuncts to wall and roof, letting in the glint of 
waves or sweep of flood, the pageant of sunrise and 
moonrise at every possible point. 

Mrs. Dorsey awaited them upon the front porch. 
Clay recognized the type of wife that is a background 
for her husband and hi& work. In this case it was 
warm, tender and restful with poetic elements that 
supported and enhanced all that was finest in the cen- 
tral figure. This woman of sixty had a startling 
beauty. Her figure was fine of line and balance, her 
brows majestic, her eyes mild and tender, while the 
outlines of nose and chin and throat were still as 
clear as those of a chiseled Juno. Her cheek had a 
delicate shifting bloom, and the long neck and slop- 
ing shoulders were superb. Hardesty could guess 
how she must have dazzled the eyes of men when all 
that mass of dry red hair was in its pristine glory. 
Faintly temjiered by silvered strands, it was still like 
some splendid barbaric head-dress. The old husband 
had noted the little shock of pleasure his guest had 
not cared to hide, and gave him a smile, proud and 
grateful. 
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Miss Bumette Dorsey came out to greet him with 
her firm warm clasp and direct friendly smile, and 
after her, Damoris Ochiltree. She had evidently 
come directly from her chamber, the exquisite fresh- 
ness of her pale blue gown and the delicate film of 
violet powder upon brow and chin supporting the 
pleasing conjecture that she had paid that subtlest 
tribute to a guest of making ready for him. 

The girl whom he had met upon the bridge had 
shown a certain shyness, a something piquantly rustic, 
like the lovely wildness of the sweet-brier rose. But 
Miss Ochiltree at Old Orchard was another person: 
he recognized the finished product of a Kentucky 
boarding-school — the perfect balance of modesty 
and savoir-faire^ of charming feminine indirection 
with that spicy spiritedness of the Southern girl that 
stimulates and enthralls. 

Mrs. Ochiltree and Ben arrived just as supper was 
announced. It was served upon a back porch ele- 
vated above a basement story and looking out upon 
the wimpling opal of the river and across to the corn- 
fields and blue hills of Kentucky. The axiom that a 
man knows not his friend until he breaks bread with 
him, proved itself for Hardesty. He had taken the 
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Dorsejs for simple rustic people, with no refinement 
beyond that of the heart, and had conjectured that 
Mrs. Charlie Ochiltree would be out of place in their 
intimate life. He found her part of a pleasing har- 
mony. With their simplicity and frank poverty the 
Dorseys bad inherent graces and the habit of refined 
living. The silent Mrs. Dorsey could enchant com- 
mon things into beauty for those whom she loved, and 
surround them with a fine unpurchasable luxury. 

The table, laid with snowy linen and dishes of old 
blue china, glowed with lucent reds and ambers and 
purples of fruit in every cunning form of jelly, mar- 
malade, or pickle, and steamed with the bounty of 
the Hoosier soil and climate that could make a gour- 
mand of the austerest anchorite that ever starved 
upon cress and oaten cakes. 

To his prefacing grace the host added feelingly: 
" Father, we ask Thee to bless our conversation, our 
walk and our example to these dear youth, and give 
us, unworthy though we are, to be a lamp unto their 
feet and a light unto their path. And, since Thou 
permitest that the joy fulness of a man shall prolong 
his days, show us how to make their sojourn with us 
a pleasure also/' 
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The blessing gave its keynote to the supper hour. 
For these incontinent Hoosier hearts there was no 
halting place between acquaintance and friendship. 
Hardesty had been trained to the response of fellow- 
ship, and with his frank laughter, his modest defer- 
ence to age and womanhood, and his virile young 
enthusiasm for life, charmed his hosts to an open de- 
light in him, gratifying something finer than vanity. 

On the whole, this first meal at Old Orchard was a 
distinctly happy experience, promising well for fu- 
ture relations. At its close Philo Dorsey suggested: 

" You youngsters ought to hear our mocking-bird 
by moonlight. Wife and I are going to hold class 
meeting for the Dorseytown folks. Charlie-girl, I 
noticed some primrose buds this afternoon; so't o' 
second-crop blooms, I reckon.'' 

The four young people went out into the moon- 
shine and sat in the midst of an enchanted scene 
through which the river ran in a pulsing flow of sil- 
ver, breded with cloud shadows and elusive points 
of mysterious light. A huge tupelo tree stood out 
alone upon a spur of the bluff, tall, black-boled and 
symmetrical. The mocking-bird had begun his ves- 
pers upon itg utmost tip. They settled themselves 
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cautiously on the grass among the primroses, while 
he tuned his throat with much indirection and hesi- 
tation, producing the delusion, which he meant to 
shatter in good time, of an inept musician at an un- 
tried instrument. 

There were harsh rasping sounds, like a bow teas- 
ing discordant strings, and shrill ones with an edge 
of pain, and monotonous chords that fretted. Now 
and then there fell in between as if by accident, the 
sweetest cadences, or long searching notes, or little 
bars of elusive elfin tune. In the silver light it was 
easy to follow tha swelling and preening of the little 
body as he tried effects, plainly conscious of his au- 
dience — poor oafish, wingless things that had yet 
some understanding of the divinity within his throat ! 

With a wild burst of mocking discords, the cat- 
bird's squall, the night hawk's screech, the cluck of 
frightened hens, the preliminaries ended and the 
music came. All the melodies of all his singing kind 
— love song and brooding song, morning rapture 
and evening hymn were woven together and cast upon 
their ears with prodigal skill. 

" Oh! " sighed Mrs. Charlie. 

" Wait," hushed Damoris. " This is what other 
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birds can do. Wait until he gives us his own song." 

It came when his repertory of mocking was ex- 
hausted, such a finished, ravishing melody as now and 
then some mocker of the southern woods will pour 
forth, surpassing his own brethren and smiting all 
who hear with incredulous delight. Then he lifted 
wing and retired to some nesting place in the bluff 
thickets. 

A little breeze fanned the silence with the per- 
fumes of moon-flower and the ripened grapes that 
burdened the fences. 

" Oh, listen ! The primroses ! " Mrs. Charlie cried. 
They heard a fusillade of saucy fairy-like explosions 
and saw the blossoms open; fragile, palm-large, the 
color of moonlight and spreading a fancy-stirring 
perfume. And already, swiftly and furtively the 
primrose revelers had gathered at the call; heavy- 
winged night moths, and tiny night drunkards whose 
presence was known only through the fine elusive 
whir of infinitesimal wings. 

When the four of them returned to the house. Clay 
Hardesty walked beside Damoris with the feeling that 
the intimacy of a long time lay between now and 
their going forth. They had sat side by side in the 
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moonlight; they had heard the mocking-bird sing 
and the primroses blossom ; it was as if they journeyed 
in some land of fancy and met there as compatriots. 
Somehow, though she was very quiet as they passed 
together over the dried grass, he received the assur- 
ance that Miss Ochiltree had shared the revelation 
of mutual fitness for further intimacy. 

Following an old-fashioned custom, the Dorseys 
assigned to the two young men a tiny detached cot- 
tage called the " Bachelor's Quarters." Before re- 
tiring thither they strolled about in the cool of the 
evening and Hardesty learned that Old Orchard, that 
had once been a large place, was now but a small one. 
The lots, orchards and gardens of Dorseytown had 
decimated it. It had been further diminished by pro- 
vision for some white pensioners — a couple of old 
soldiers to whom Philo Dorsey furnished cabin and 
garden, while the county paid a meager sum for their 
food; a consumptive girl who cared for her drunken 
father, and a crippled old man who wove rag carpets 
for the country folk. 

** You see," said Bennie, " the Dorseys aren't phi- 
lanthropists at all: they just give. Everybody that's 
too hopeless and worthless for other charitable people 
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to help, drifts in here, just as homeless dogs and 
cats do. Movers stop and sleep In that little house 
in the pear orchard. It has a stove and cooking 
things and Hamp keeps a big pile of wood behind it, 
and Nelope stocks the " preserve cupboard," just as 
she does that of the big house. A man died there 
last spring — a Georgia cracker of the poorest type. 
Tlie whole family nursed him and he died as happy 
as a lost dog that has found at last a hand to pat 
him.'' 

Not because he was untouched by the picture, but 
because as a son of his generation he had studied 
theories of charity, Hardesty said: 

" These people seem to give from impulse, from 
self -gratification." 

" And why not, by George ! When a man's sel- 
fishness ends in making other people happy, I'd call 
him mighty near perfect. You see that line of apple- 
trees along the road.'* They are picked varieties of 
eating apples that ripen the season round, and they 
were set there for the passers-by. And over there at 
the comer-stone, that well-house was built for a shel- 
ter to Deople on the road ; there are drinking-cups and 
horse-buckets there and comfortable benches. 
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** I said to Uncle Philo once : * Your free fruit and 
free water benefit the tramp and the loafer oftener 
than the honest man.' He looked puzzled, * Why, 
son,' he said, * I just wanted to make life pleasanter 
for whomsoever. Looks like we all ought to help dis- 
tribute the bounty of the Lord ; there's plenty to go 
around, you know.' " 

'*It is very fine," said Hardesty with a sympa- 
thetic sigh ; then, recovering a more natural point of 
view for one of his age and training, he continued: 
** But this is only a small and provincial phase of 
life, you know. It is the big and rushing current of 
it you and I want to be in, Ben. Philo Dorsey is a 
good man ; there is a certain appeal, too, in the ideas 
he and my aunt were trying to carry out. But of 
course I belong to life in the open. I have my chance 
to do big things in politics. I can't give that up, 
with all its opportunities for development and all its 
big successes, to be a negro philanthropist, can I?" 

** Aren't you big enough to do both? " Ben goaded 
quietly. " Your section needs the philanthropist 
badly. It has brilliant politicians to bum, but unless 
you claim Abrahahi Lincoln because he was bom in 
Kentucky, your disinterested man-lover is scarce." 
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" You want to say that the South has produced 
no negrophile, don't you? " inquired Hardesty icily. 

" Well, you need one. And say ! Uncle Phile is 
the model for you. They say, the South loves the 
individual negro and hates the race, while the North 
loves * the negro ' and hates ' a negro.' Now Uncle 
Phile strikes the golden mean: he loves the race like 
a Northerner, he loves the individual like a South- 
erner, and understands both. 

" You have the traditions and the genius and you 
don't make your institutions over every legislature 
to suit the peasants of Europe ; you're the real Amer- 
ica if you will solve this one question with mercy and 
justice. You don't want to swap your native nigger 
for the riffraff of Europe, do you? You go to 
work and develop him and you've got the perfect 
burden-bearer for your climate and social condi- 
tions." 

Thus, in the soft night of the Pocket, the two 
young men discussed the problems of life with which 
it was theirs to engage in their turn with that martial 
clash of young opinion that must be musical to the 
great angel who works harmonies out of the causes 
and dissensions of men. 



CHAPTER Vm 

HOOSIEB WITCHCEAFT 

**When all thy mardes, O my God! 
My rising soul surveys — ^ 

Philo Dorsey went singing through the peach 
orchard in the early morning. Behind him followed 
an old horse and an old cow, or an old cow and an 
old horse, as the case might be. For these two re- 
tired pensioners who grazed all night and all day 
long in amity were seized with the human passion 
of jealousy when the master opened the side gate to 
lead them down the orchard path to the bam for 
their breakfast. Sometimes it was Billy's silky muz- 
zle that caressed his shoulder as they went, and some- 
times Dottie could push him aside with her crumpled 
horn, while Billy watched his chance to regain the 
place of honor. The master tried in vain to coax 
them to walk side by side. Holding an apple in each 
hand he stretched them back with affectionate urging 
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to nibble in company, and reproved as tenderly the 
alien weakness that would not let them. 

"Transported with the view I*m lost 
In wonder, love and praise I** 

the song went on. The voice was full of reverent 
passion and the emaciated, furrowed, rudely cut old 
face glowed with spiritual beauty. Perhaps a good 
man, full of years, rejoicing and grateful, is the 
sight that justifies Grod in His patience with the rest 
of us. 

Philo Dorsey stopped under a seedling peach-tree. 
Broken and thinly foliaged, its black limbs exuding 
much amber wax, it yet bore the most richly colored, 
deliciously flavored fruit in the orchard. He climbed 
it with agility, filled his old straw hat with peaches 
and came down. He turned one in the sun, enjoying 
its splendor, then broke it in half with a thrill of 
delight in the truncated ruby of its heart where the 
crimson seed lay. His confused thoughts settled into 
exultant worship of the bountiful Grod of the morn- 
ing, giver of orchards and of the immortal spirit that 
can thrill to beauty and love. 

Four aromatic exquisitely carved peach seeds lay 
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in his hand. " I wonder if I could hit Nette's win- 
dow fum here?" he mused, smiling over Dottie's 
broad back to the shine of panes between a May Duke 
and a Blackheart cherry-tree. " I could have, easy, 
when I was Winkle's size, and Pd ought to keep my 
hand in — why should a man let anything slip away 
fum him that he has once learned to do? " 

The first seed startled a wren, brooding for the 
second time in the grape-vine on the wall; the next 
rebounded from the edge of the opened shutter, but 
the third struck the wooden frame of the pane. After 
that, in the delight of a resuscitated skill, they rattled 
incessantly there until Miss Nette thrust her head 
out, laughing the taunt at him : 

"You old graybeard youngster! What do you 
mean by being such a good-for-nothing rascal this 
early in the mawning? Do you want to break my 
window ? " 

"Huh! You think I don't know how to throw? 
I'm not aiming at your window, I'm hitting the 
frame like a shot every time! Say, Lie-abed, don't 
you girls want to go fishing down on the Island to- 
day ? I want to take Mr. Hardesty to the Van Weller 
bottoms, and they tell me that the channel cat in 
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the slough are biting like mosquitoes of a sultry 
night. Want to go along? " 

" Of cou'se. You been fooling round that peach- 
tree long enough; knock me one and go along to the 
bam and hurry Mose up, make him sweep out the 
wagon and put in wheat straw. You better get the 
young men up, too. I'll call the girls." 

The " young men " in the bachelor's quarters in the 
apple orchard had been awakened earlier by the 
grinding of the cider-mill. Clay Hardesty had lain 
dreaming for a moment in the little sunny room swept 
with winey odors and vibrant to the hum of tipsy 
bees at the pumice heaps ; then he had arisen at Ben's 
jocund cries and they had crossed the orchard and 
the meadow to a little cove of willow-shaded river 
shore for a morning bath. Returning, they came 
upon Philo Dorsey as he sent a parting volley of 
peach stones at Miss Nette's taunting face. 

" Now you've found out what a boy there is hid- 
ing under all this tough old withered skin and among 
these dry old bones of mine," he said, with an em- 
barrassed laugh, and added somewhat wistfully: 
" Morning is the time he picks to get away with me. 
If it wa» as freshening and as strengthening all day 
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long as it is about six of a morning, he'd get ahead 
of old age entirely, I reckon." 

They found the family assembled upon the porch 
where breakfast waited. Philo Dorsey had brought 
a hatful of peaches, and in his arms long sprays of 
the " traveler's joy " in a foam of white bloom, morn- 
ing-glories and heavy-headed tea-roses. He arranged 
his offerings with deft fingers ; the peaches in a glow- 
ing luscious heap upon their own leaves in the center 
of the table, the tiny heaven-blue morning-glories in 
a wreath about his wife's plate and the clematis 
sprays at Miss Nette's. For Damoris there was a 
fragrant day lily, and for Winkie a huge golden 
plum, first fruit of a new tree, while the roses were 
laid with an affectionate smile before Mrs. Ochiltree. 
She looked up with a mist in her appealing eyes. 

" Thank you. Uncle Philo," she said softly, " you 
give a flower as if it were a blessing." 

" It IT — from him." Damons' voice shook 
with tender feeling as she spoke, and she gave her 
grandfather a starry adoring look that was a revela- 
tion to Hardesty of unsuspected depths of Philo 
Dorsey's own loving nature in his granddaughter. 

" I hope so," the old man said with an answering 
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smile. " I always thought that was what Grod made 
flowers for — for us to give to women. They say 
things I can't word to you girls and my old honey- 
pot here.'* He touched reverently his wife's hands 
moving among the cups, commanding silence for the 
morning prayer, for which they knelt about the 
table, while Hamp and Nelope, Caroline and Mose, 
the bouse negroes, kept the humble distance at which 
their race may sometimes share the white man's devo- 
tions. 

Later, as Clay Hardesty and Bennie Shafter sat 
smoking on the bluff-side, Miss Nette crossed the 
yard at the head of a procession of little negroes. 
She carried a tin half -gallon measure in her hand, a 
turkey-tail fan under her arm and her fresh gingham 
skirts lifted high above the dewy grass. 

** Come along and help witch the peach-trees," she 
called. " The heath-clings are beginning to ripen 
and it's just the time of the moon for a witch charm 
to wo'k. This," she held out the cup full of a ghastly 
blueish paste, " this is witch paint. I'll neveh tell 
you what it's made of — that'd break the charm and 
these children couldn't sleep o' nights aftah hearing 
me, the ingredients are so awful. Smell it ! " 
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An acrid, steamy odor as she held the cup toward 
him brought from Clay a shudder of disgust. 
" Um-m-mm ! " gasped a little darky in a pleasant 
horror. " That's witch breath, I sho recomnizes it — 
yes, s€dis ! " Miss Bumette nodded at him solemnly, 
and at this moment they came to the fence aroimd 
the peach orchard. 

"Wait, until I can lay down the rails for you," 
said Ben stepping forward. 

** It'll save time and laboh if youll just please turn 
your backs," she replied, laughing at them a mo- 
ment later from the other side of the fences The 
gleam of white dresses upon the orchard slope drew 
their attention to Damoris and Mrs. Charlie waiting 
there for the ceremony of the witching. There are 
consonances between a maid and a peach-tree even 
when winter bares the crisp aromatic twigs and out- 
lines the graceful, fay-like shapes against the sky. 
More still, when in the spring the peach-tree is one 
impetuous inflorescence of rosy life, confident of the 
permanence of the sunshine and the fidelity of the 
seasons. And a girlish grace and prodigal charm 
lingers in the loaded trees when the fruit glows be- 
tween the long graceful leaves and the boughs bend 
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under a too reckless generosity of sweetness. Da- 
moris and Mrs. Charlie stood entwined under a heath- 
cling in the early sunshine, each as vital and as 
natural as a thrifty young tree. 

As the little procession approached they moved 
apart and stood with pretematurally solemn faces to 
welcome it. Miss Bumette lifted up the witch paste 
with a dramatic gesture and Damons looked pity- 
ingly around the circle of small, solemn black faces. 

" It is a serious thing to meddle with the black 
arts, Auntie." 

"Yes, child, I know. But if I don't the heath- 
clings will all be stolen, as they were last year." 

" But what if some poo' little white cbile'd steal 
one 'thout knowing 'bout the paste and the witches ' 
'd catch him and eat him plum' up? " a voice of hor- 
ror piped from the group of children. 

" Well, I couldn't help him^" asserted Miss Bur- 
nette sadly. " If children steal they'll suffah, white 
or black. I hope you all will warn all you know — 
tell them how you saw me charm the trees with your 
own eyes." 

" Miss Doctah Nette, what you s'pose would hap- 
pen if some chile was to come along that didn't go 
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to be no stealah, but jest pick up a peach oflFen the 
ground like? " inquired Susan's Jinsey Maud. Miss 
Bumette considered. 

" Well, of course it does look like a body oughtn't 
to begrudge the peaches on the ground to a passer-by, 
but — what business could anybody have coining 
along through this orchard? It isn't on the way to 
any place.** She fixed Jinsey Maud with a suspi- 
cious ^oze. 

** They mought be hunting the cow, or — the 
baby," defended Jinsey Maud, but Miss Nette re- 
plied sternly: 

" They bettah steer clear of witched peaches, I 
reckon. There is no depending upon witch charms 
to pick out the innocent f um the guilty ; they work 
fust and listen to excuses aftah, unless a pusson's 
tongue has dropped out or his voice turned to cat 
meows. It is ready." 

She advanced in a breathless silence of the picca- 
ninnies, daubing the trees solemnly while Damoris 
and Mrs. Charlie followed like the satellites of a 
priestess, repeating after her the incantation: 

"Witch paste smeared all round about. 
The witches'll get you if you don't look out!" 
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The ceremony ended, the little negroes were taken 
back through the orchard to a plantation of red 
plums where the dew-wet grass was sprinkled with 
fruit shaken down by night winds. With little 
chirps and twitters they swooped upon the translucent 
ruby globes, dappled with gold and a-bloom with 
purple lights, finding each a little more marvelously 
cool and meltingly sweet than the last. Miss Nette 
set the cup that had held the witch paste in the 
crotch of a young tree whose fruit was precious, 
with a little significant smile, and the white folk 
left the happy piccaninnies alone with the plums. 

Miss Bumette, having announced that she could 
not go fishing imtil she had provided for the de- 
livery of a bottle of tonic to Maryetta Bland, Da- 
moris with that serene confidence in the benevolence 
of her fellows that Hardesty recognized as an un- 
conscious reflection of the same quality which she 
had seen in action all her life, at Old Orchard, pro- 
posed that they carry it to " Uncle Shed Benbow," 
asking him to deliver it on his way to the post-olBce. 
Accordingly, carrying a huge brown bottle by the 
neck, Miss Nette led them down the lane to the home 
of one of her " seeking lovers.'* 
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It lay under the scarp of a great sandstone bluff 
that shut the sweet south from level fields and white 
buildings in a shaded seclusion suggestive of tender 
protectiveness upon the part of the rocks and nestling 
confidence in the farmstead. The pasture was 
juicily greea for the season, a shady place through 
which a small wet-weather stream led its procession 
of meadow flowers. Just now it was all in motion 
with excited geese, ducks, turkeys and guinea fowls 
running to and fro in a babel of fright and pro- 
test; in and out among them^ grunting and squeal- 
ing, ran pigs of all sizes and colors. Two little 
negroes chased them, dodging and slipping, ki-yi-ing 
in an orgy of noise. 

In the center of all this animated confusion, near 
the little stream, Mr. Benbow stood at a strange 
erection of poles and beams. Two lines of rail fence 
led away from it for twenty feet or more, and at 
the opening to the avenue thus provided, Mose, a 
coal-black negro boy, writhed in incessant laughter. 
It was the most melodious, the most irresistibly con- 
tagious sound of merriment that ever bubbled from 
human, lips. The little party from Dorsey's caught 
its infection and advanced upon Mr. Benbow with 
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light-hearted indifference to the solemnity with which 
he adjusted a clumsy bar and wound a rope around 
a wooden pin, before he replied to their saluta- 
tions. 

" Sakes alive, Uncle Shed, what in the world are 
you up to now? " demanded Miss Nette, then an- 
swered herself with an indulgent laugh : ** Of 
cou'se it's another invention." 

" Yes," he replied proudly. " And it's just about 
my best. You never did see anything work more 
satisfying. Judge Ochiltree was telling 'm about 
an Englishman, Tiscoble preacher I believe, by the 
name of Smith, 't made a back-scratcher on his farm 
for the stock to scratch theirselves by, I've an idee 
it was mighty primitive, nothing like so scientifical 
as this one of mine. Jest watch her work! Heah, 
boys, drive in three or four now! Them's the ones 
— git around 'em — head 'em off, consam you ! 
Look out, Mose — stop that everlasting he-hawing 
and head 'em inside the fences ! Come on — come — 
hold on, can't you, till I get her started ? " 

The little negroes had succeeded in driving three 
squealing pigs into the lane down which Mosc 
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guided them to the machine. Mr. Benbow set his 
teeth and bent his back and there arose the doleful 
sound of grating wood, bumping beams and the skirl 
of rope wound taut. But the beams moved, and 
slowly, from the level of the earth a great maw 
opened. It was set with wooden pegs for teeth and 
into it Mose forced a squealing pig. The upper 
jaw shut down upon him, while a gentle movement 
of the toothed bar scratched the quivering back. 

** Now, don't she work for you ! " exulted the in- 
ventor. " I 'low 't this '11 add fifty per cent, to the 
weight of my hawgs on the same amount of com. 
You see, they don't exert themselves none, and they 
get all the benefit of having their pores opened and 
their hides kept clean without using up fat. And 
you know how I am, Bumetty," he turned to her 
with a pleading smile, " I can't miss no chance to 
improve on things. I've went furder than Mr. Sid- 
ney Smith ever thought of ; I've fixed it so my hawgs 
can get a bath, or a waller 'thout using up action on 
it — you watch — ^" 

Proudly he bent to the crank again, shifting a 
beam with his foot. In half a dozen turns the huge 
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maw lifted and spat the pig out, hurled him heels 
over head through the air to fall whirling into the 
stream. 

Mr. Benbow turned with triumphing eyes to her 
at whose feet he longed to lay all his achievements. 
She stood rooted to the spot — the exact spot where 
had centered all the flying black mud that the fall 
of the pig had dashed out of the stream. Her fresh 
green and white gingham gown was splashed with 
it, her fresh white sunbonnet, even her escaping curls 
and her plump cheeks were plastered with it. The 
inventor looked at her, gasping piteouisly. 

But even in her wrath Miss Nette's tender heart 
could feel for the black eclipse of the man's pride, 
and she restrained herself. 

" Well, I'll be switched ! " slipped mournfully from 
his lax jaws. 

" I'd like to know who's a-going to undahtake it 
with a man of your age? " she inquired tartly. 
" You carry things so evahlasting far — why 
couldn't you have stopped with the back-scratching 
contraption?" 

" I ain't made that way — you know how I am, 
Bumetty," he replied mournfully. 
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All is grist for a certain gay and active miller 
whom we call Youth. Even a ridiculous rural inci- 
dent like this one may come out of his enchanted 
hopper as food for unfolding relations ; and as Clay 
Hardesty gathered plantain leaves for Damoris to 
remove the mud from her aunt's gown, the exchange 
of laughing glances, the furtive contortions of their 
faces, the Uttle ripples of delight not to be wholly 
smothered, furthered their acquaintance amazingly. 
She was attracted by his easy, helpful courtesy, and 
his frank enjoyment of the contre-temps, while he was 
dazed by the shining of her joyous eyes, and the 
revelation of new and deliciously feminine qualities 
in her quick girlish laughter. 

As they were climbing the slope at Old Orchard 
again, Damoris said demurely : 

*' You forgot to leave the tonic, Aimtie.'* 

*' Huh ! *' snorted Miss Nette, her eyes snapping, 
** do you think I'd be fool enough to send medicine 
around by an inventor? " 

Then, before anybody could reply, her anger was 
snuffed out in a gale of laughter — and Miss Nette's 
laugh was a glorious thing to hear. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE ISLAND SLOUOH 

Later, en route to the Van Weller lands and the 
island slough, the whole party clattered down the 
road in a big farm-wagon, stirring up and bearing 
with them as much dust as a pageant, and, like a 
pageant, turning all the neighbors into spectators 
as they went. The holiday air of the party, the 
sunbonneted women seated in the straw, the fishing- 
poles protruding behind, the lilt of Mose's driving, 
awoke hilarious sympathy. Nobody could go fishing 
or picnicking from BlufFtown without taking the 
population along — in spirit, at least. 

They went on through the town, the horses wad- 
ing the dust as if it were a river, while they were 
saluted with friendly " Hooplas " and " Ki-yis ^' of 
envious boys. For these Philo Dorsey had provided 
a store of spicy, barbaric astrakhan apples, tossing 
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them with remarkable skill at chest or ear, or straight 
into an open mouth, bringing forth fresh jets of 
Mose's bubbling laughter. 

Tlie drive was full of incident. Down in the 
Pocket the flight of Time is viewed from afar; in 
the enchantment of distance it appears as serenely 
leisurely as that of the great bustard when he " sails " 
in the summer sky. Events come and pass as easily 
as flowers bloom ; adventures of a certain soft humor- 
ous kind are as frequent as flowers by the roadside. 
To Hardesty, native of the same climate and com- 
patriot of the same warm-hearted, unhurrying stock, 
this was a familiar condition, but it had suddenly 
taken on elements of new and absorbing interest 
as the setting, the explanation, of a girl with joyous 
eyes and a lyric gaiety of temper, who was fast be- 
coming the vital center of all his thoughts. 

The Dorseys knew every man, woman or child 
they met, and in the exchange of greetings Damoris 
Ochiltree disclosed a warm fellowship worthy of her 
grandfather Dorsey, but having a distinctive charm, 
a maidenly dignity that added to its sweetness. And 
somehow, this Kentucky aristocrat felt his heart warm 
to barefoot boys and sunburnt girls, who showed 
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perspicacity in admiring glances at the bright face 
in the pale pink aureole of a sunbonnet, designed to 
enhance and not to obscure. 

Down in the hollow they came upon an old negro 
in a cart, patiently watching the militant ears of a 
balking mule. 

"Can Mose help you start him, Uncle Simon?" 

" I dunno as he can, Mist' Dohsey^ sah. A mule 
is mightily like the jedgment: he bloweth when he 
listeth and no man ain' know when he gwine strike. 
Ain' no use of mo'tals like you and me fashing ouh- 
seVes wid a mule's inf ummities. If he balk he eithah 
got to go on, or keep balkin'. If he keep it up, I 
gwine lose What 'nothah load of hauling gwine bring 
me; but he gwine lose his dinnah, and that even it 
up.'^ 

He winked at the ladies in the wagon, directing 
their attention with his whip to the mule's ears. They 
had withered like petals, the tense indrawing of the 
tail had relaxed and the brush was moving contem- 
platively. 

" Bun jo's cawnsiderin'," explained Bun jo's master 
with a grin, *' he ain' so sho' he want to lose he din- 
nah." Bun jo had considered, for he lifted the 
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drooped ears, switched the eloquent tail, and started 
down the road in a brisk troL 

From the next hill they dipped to a valley between 
two riverward trending ranges, and a broad sheet of 
water, golden and shining, was visible. Beside the 
road, under a butternut-tree, was a blacksmith's shop 
with a smoldering fire and waiting anvil. An old 
negro sat against the tree. Holding his fiddle up- 
side down, as a negro will, he played some faltering 
strains of " WeevUy Wheat.^* Arising painfully he 
tottered to the wagon-side. 

"How is you all, sah, and all you all's ladies?" 
he inquired ceremoniously. " I hope you 'scuse me 
f oh not seeing you soonah — I's mighty slow-sighted 
heah lately. I nevah did think this heah secon' sight 
was gwine rank up with the fust, nohow." 

Hamilton was known to be at least a hundred years 
old. The skin on his face was fretted and bossed, 
like a Chinese carving, his wool was white and there 
were no teeth inside his puckered lips. 

" Hamp sent you a piece of mutton for broth, 
Uncle Hamilton," said Mrs. Dorsey. " Mose, get 
it out of the basket for him." The old negro took 
jit without thanks, sighing; 
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" It easy 'nuff to get some things in this worP ! 
Peahs my time is running sho't and I gets fust one 
thing, then 'nothuh, but I ain' nevah got my heaht's 
desiah! I been heah long time and I willing to go 
when my call comes, but I ain' going till I gets it! 
The good Lawd sho ain' gwine let me hone foh one 
little thing foh a hun'd years then snatch me off 
befo' I gets it/' 

" What is your heart's desire, Uncle Hamilton? " 
Damoris' sympathetic tone turned the old negro's 
phrase into poetry for Hardesty's ears. The 
bleared old eyes were lifted to the sweet face bending 
toward them. 

" I wants a fingah-ring, honey, to glittah on my 
han' when I plays the fiddle. Dem powahs of life 
and death they nevah give me nothing to bring heah 
but my ol' black skin, and I ain' got nothing to carry 
away ; if I can't hab nothing whilst I heah what the 
use of coming? I been heah mo'n a hun'd yeahs, I 
done a hun'd yeahs of work and I bo' a hun'd yeahs 
of trouble, and now I can't heah the fiddle plain, I 
can't smell the rosin no mo', I caa't draw the bow 
true, but I could see that ring glittah — " 

" Hamilton, you've done your b^i^t, you'll get you' 
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ring in Heaven I do believe," soothed Mrs. Dorsey, 
but Hamilton replied querulously: 

" How I know I gwine care 'bout it there? I 'nt 
know as the glittah gwine mean anything wheah the 
harp 's goP and the very street am goP too. I ain' 
nevah hone foh no ring to play the harp by — I 
want it foh the fiddle.*' 

Damoris held toward him her pretty ringless hands 
and gave him a tender, indulgent smile. 

**You shall have your heart's desire to-morrow, 
Uncle Hamilton," she said. 

** Gawd love you honey-chile, and sen' you you' 
heaht's desiah — sen' it now — a hun'd yeahs is 
pow'ful long to wait foh it." 

They drove on in a thoughtful silence until they 
had gained the hill-crest below which the bottoms 
spread in a soft monotone of yellow, zoned by the 
golden river, over which a sky all light beyond the 
simny dust seemed to shimmer like a silken web. De- 
scending the long hill, they were engulfed by ripen- 
ing com. The odor of it was in the air, the soft 
sibillation of its dried blades and the stately inclina- 
tions of tawny plumes made an elfin music. The red- 
lined curve of swollen ears, the crimson splashes on 
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stalk and blade, the oriental splendor of convolvuli 
and scarlet bean, with barbaric bosses of pumpkin 
and squash amid the rows, made a richer harmony 
of color. 

The islaud was a vast corn-field elevated slightly 
above the river. In seasons of low water like this 
one, the elevation became imposing, the vine-hung 
banks with the heads of great sycamores, pecan- and 
hickory-trees growing along the slough that bisected 
it, giving it a tufted outline against the sky. Half 
a dozen negro cabins nested in the hollows, and near 
the river the long gray bulk of a corn-bam was 
set upon piles of stone that it might hold its tem- 
porary contents above the reach of the spring 
floods. 

The picnic party halted in the cottonwoods along 
the main shore. Mrs. Dorsey went away among the 
cabins in the com, carrying benison in a basket, Miss 
Bumette piled firewood for the cooking of the fish 
she was sure to catch later, while Mrs. Charlie and 
Damoris sat in a hammock Bennie Shafter had 
stretched, listening to the last letter of Miss Parine 
Shortridge. 

Philo Dorsey, having borrowed an old cart and 
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a horse from a negro fanner, took Clay Hardesty 
upon his first tour of the Van Weller Bottoms. He 
found it a goodly heritage: a whole fertile, undulant, 
tree-set township with a lift to rounded hills and a 
gentle slope to the incomparably rich corn-fields, that 
stretched generously along the course of the river, and 
lay now, a vast, pale yellow web that crinkled and 
gleamed in the sunshine. 

Tlie farmsteads were well kept, the little houses 
neat and pretty; everywhere was the suggestion of 
an easily won plenty. The tenants showed a certain 
manliness and dignity Hardesty had not noted in 
the Dorseytown negroes ; evidently financial responsi- 
bility had given poise and strength. Nevertheless 
there were little things that pointed to the irrepressi- 
ble childishness still active in their relations with the 
white man. They spoke out their remissness in meet- 
ing their payments upon the lands, and Hardesty 
learned at first-hand some of the reasons for delin- 
quency. 

Hop Bently had bought an organ " foh his little 
Angelina Pearl wha* cert'n'y do hab the gif of song 
and playin' " ; Sam Orth had bought " one dese yere 
talking and singing machines what play tunes by 
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memoration," and the Rowleys a velvet carpet, while 
ten Rasmussens had bought tickets for a circus " wid 
all de 'compnyments." 

He learned, too, how faithfully Philo Dorsey 
served these dependent creatures in all the relations 
of friend, teacher and employer. 

Returning toward the fishing party they saw Mrs. 
Dorsey enter a cabin beside the road. A negro girl 
of seventeen or eighteen, full of fresh vitality and a 
vivid, bizarre charm, of barbarism, was sitting upon 
the step — head thrown back, eyes hard, mouth de- 
fiant. 

" I tell you I couldn't help myself ! " she was say- 
ing sullenly as they came within hearing. A wild- 
eyed woman sitting flat upon the floor within the 
cabin shrieked at her angrily: 

" You didn' want to he'p you'se'f , you was proud 
to have a white man af tah you ! You young wenches 
is all got it in you. You hell-bound the moment a 
white man cast his eye on you, Dora May! What 
good me raising you so pahtic'lah? What good all 
dat schooling do you? Dora May! What gwine 
come of the white man's child? " 

Dora May shuddered : " Oh, Mammy, I don't 
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know ! I nevah want to have no child to suff ah f oh 
my sins ! O Mis' Dohsey, can't you get Miss Doctah 
Nette to make 'way with it bef o' it bom ? For G^'s 
sake ! Poo' little thing, it won' be neithah white nor 
black — I can't beah it! Oh, I couldn't help my- 
self, I couldn't help myself ! " 

Philo Dorsey turned to Hardesty ; the young man's 
eyes fell with a sick sense of the evil in the world. 
** Gwan, gwan ! " Dorsey implored the lazy old horse 
and when they had outdriven that pitiful cry he said 
sadly: 

** Poor Dora May ! I thought maybe she would 
escape — she seemed a stronger girl, somehow, than 
most of them. But the spoiler has found her." 

" I've seen it all my life," Hardesty replied with 
a strange contrition, " and have never thought about 
it. I know, when I come to think, that it happens 
to most comely negro girls sooner or later — it looks 
as if the brute is white, too." 

"Yes, son," the old man replied. "It goes a 
long way bax^k of Dora May, I reckon. Her moth- 
er's mother was a slave and had both kinds of chil- 
dren. Old Nelse Jones was a faithful old nigger and 
loved his wife and did the best he could for his own 
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offspring and the white man's too. It began further 
back than that, I expect. Looks like it is nothing 
to wonder at when a long line of victims like that 
turns out a son now and then that is a spoiler. Lord 
forgive us white men for the profanation of holy 
things!" 

They returned up the river. Where the road 
wound inland to avoid the marshy basin of a creek, 
Philo Dorsey turned hia horse and drove over the 
dry herbage and the cracked clay of the creek-bed. 
From a hillock, looking toward the river, they saw 
a pretty sight: the tiny threads of the wasted creek 
spreading over a delta of white sand, like the raveled 
ends of a silver cord, a great sweet-gum tree, half 
uprooted, leaning far over the river, stately and mu- 
nificent still in its misfortune, and along its reclining 
trunk, Damoris lying. Her face gleamed like a 
pearl against the grayish bark, and the long lines of 
her figure, austere in unripened youth, harmonized 
with the sylvan lines of the whitish branches and 
the piquant angles of the leaves fluttering upon 
their thread-like stems. 

" Mory ought not to be there by herself," said 
her grandfather sharply, his face blanching with 
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the fear that haunts lone places of that section for 
the fathers of women. 

" May I go for her, sir? " Hardesty asked with 
its echo in his voice and eyes. With the assent, he 
sprang to the ground and hurried through weeds €tnd 
underbrush. 

Following in the cart, Philo Dorsey came upon 
Hardesty aiming a revolver at something in the 
thicket of hogweeds — something that made a com- 
motion there as it tried to escape. He could make 
out nothing but the moving swaths of weeds and was 
about to warn that it was probably only a hog root- 
ing there, when Damoris cried out imploring : 

" Oh, don't kill anything ! Please don't kill any- 
thing!" 

Hardesty's face was ghastly and his eyes were 
dazed as from shock. He lowered the pistol and 
looked at her keenly. 

" Why am I not to kill anything? Did you see 
anything? " 

" No, not until I looked up and you were there 
with the gun, pointing, and I saw that you were 
aiming at something in the weeds — maybe a rab- 
bit — anyway, some innocent wild thing that loves 
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to live. I couldn't bear that you should kill anything 
in this quiet place!'' Damoris ended reproach- 
fully. 

The young man turned from her and Dorsey saw 
the contortion of his face and felt his own heart lose 
a beat, his knees give way. 

" Mory, my darling," he called tremulously, 
" come to me. Get into the cart, the folks will be 
waiting dinner for us. Mr. Hardesty," he added 
with stem significance, " your game, whatever it was, 
has escaped. Follow us, if you please." 

" Thank you," the other replied, still clearly under 
stress of fear and anger, ^^but I am not ready to 
leave this place." 

" I will take your gun, Mr. Hardesty." Damoris 
looked at her grandfather, amazed at his tone and 
the keen, cool gaze into the young man's eyes as he 
held out his hand, nor could she account for the 
sullen obedience with which Hardesty yielded it. 

When they had left him Clay took the path along 
the slough over which Damoris had gone drecuning, 
singing perhaps in that joyous habit of hers, to the 
lonely spot where was spread for her the snare of 
a fate the most horrible that can befall a woman. 
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He caught his breath with a gratitude keener than 
pain. 

" Oh, thank God that we were in time ! " he cried, 
and thanked Him also that the girl had not known, 
that dreaming she had not seen the wolfish eyes glow- 
ing upon her from the thicket of hogweed, nor the 
brutish black body creeping toward her. The very 
knowledge would have seared her innocent maiden 
soul, quenched all its pride and gaiety and haunted 
it always with hideous thoughts. 

If only he might have shot the beast upon the 
instant — his hand itched for the gun, his ears ached 
for the sound of it; his whole body tingled with the 
rage of killing. And Philo Dorsey, the girl's own 
grandfather, had deprived him of the chance ! This 
inexplicable condonation of a crime that he of all 
men should not condone, wiped out of Hardesty's 
mind all the friendliness for the old philanthropist 
that had been gathering there. It was an act of 
poltroonery, unnatural, smacking of decadence and 
filth. " If a man will not protect the women of his 
household from pollution, what claim has he to the 
title? *' he asked himself with scorn, and somehow 
felt, in the infidelity of Philo Dorsey to his grand- 
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daughter's interest, a hot obligation to assume the 
right to defend and avenge her. 

His thoughts snapped short at sight of Miss Bur- 
nette upon the trunk of a half -submerged sycamore 
tree, looking like a vast mushroom with her skirts 
tucked round her feet and billowing about her 
crouching body. The roots of the undermined tree 
made just the cavemed still haunts in the olive brown 
water that the channel cat loves, and as Hardesty 
came up she drew a fish from the slough and held it 
gleaming in the sim for him to admire. 

^^ Did you evah see such a hands(Mne little 
scoundrel? '' she cried. " He's dess a booty fishie! " 
she cooed. " Whiter and brighter than silver and 
all trimmed with fluted black lines, as if some one 
had drawn him for a decoration ! " Tenderly, with 
her amazingly capable fingers, Miss Bumette re- 
lieved him of the hook and strung him on a thread 
of willow bark where, one after another, neighboi^ of 
his had been previously collected, like beads upon\a 
string. She drew up the glittering rosary and joined^ 
Hardesty. 

He was glad of a few moments' grace before meet 
ing the others and busied himself in collecting fir/ ^e* 
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wood and bringing water for the cleaning of her fish. 
Presently, however, he was seated beside Damoris 
Ochiltree at a tablecloth spread upon the grass and 
decorated by Mrs. Charlie and Bennie Shufter with 
a daring contrast of blue lobelia and cardinal flower, 
relieved by the gleaming white of Grayson Hlies. 

It is not to be supposed that the fish, exquisitely 
browned and garnished with curls of home-cured 
bacon, was the only delicacy of that feast — the 
bountiful soil and benignant climate of the Pocket 
forbid ! And the fried turkey pullet, baked ham, 
salads and dainty cakes were the more delicious for 
the warm hospitality of their dispensing. 

Hardesty, trained in the pleasant self-efi^acement 
of the Southern gentleman, ignored his black 
thoughts and angry disgust for the moment and took 
his part of guest with ease and lightness. Damoris 
often turned upon him those happy eyes of hers as 
she spoke with a pretty whimsical humor that had 
its deeper connotations — connotations which she 
seemed to assume that he would understand. And it 
was not this pleasant recognition of comradeship 
alone that had furthered their relation so amazingly 
since the morning: there was his newly awakened, 
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wholly masculine longing to protect the fragile, f emi* 
nine thing that could so innocently laugh and trust 
in a world of brutal chances. 

And, suddenly, his whole being set her way, as If 
caught and swept along in some strong undertow, 
and he yielded, marveling at the joy in such aban- 
don. 

The afternoon was waning when he crossed the 
dry creek-bed again. He carried a heavy oak branch 
and his face was white and fierce. At the edge of 
the hogweed thicket he found Philo Dorsey carrying 
the revolver he had been forced to yield to him in 
the morning, because Damoris was present and he 
dared not risk controversy. Dorsey's face was pale 
and startled Clay with its. look of suffering. They 
approached each other silently. 

" Thank God you were there, son ! ^' the old man 
said fervently. Then with a certain tense excite- 
ment he demanded: "Would you know him if you 
saw him again? " 

" Yes, for I have seen him before ; on the deck of 
the Morning Lights as I came down river. He has 
a peculiar twisted scar upon his right cheek. He 
was hurt in lading tobacco and they put him off 
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the boat at a landing not far from Louisville. I 
don't see how he got here.'' 

"On another boat, maybe. He has been lying 
around here for days, it seems. I have heard there 
is a nest of them in the woods on the island. The 
tenants say they have been there for a week shooting 
craps and drinking. The beer and whisky come 
across every day from Owensville, and will, I reckon, 
till the money's gone." 

*' Good heavens, Mr. Dorsey, you speak of thi» as 
if it were a matter of course! And you expect to 
make decent citizens of this race of brutes? " 

'* White men sell them the whisky and white hags 
come over to carouse with them." 

** I should think," Hardesty turned upon him 
hotly, "that you would be the last man who could 
eitcuse them!" 

** I couldn't, not of my own strength," he replied 
quietly. 

After a little silence he inquired solemnly : 

" You were about to shoot him? " 

*' Of course — as if he were a wild beast. He is 
a wild beast." 

" He was hurt on the boat, you say ; maybe that 
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IS why he didn't get away. I can tell you where he 
is — under that dead sycamore you see yonder. He 
is asleep. If he is a wild beast, and nothing more, 
here is your gun." 

Hardesty took the pistol and plunged into the 
hogweeds. The peculiar rank odor of them, the 
fuzzy touch that stung his flesh, the dead sycamores, 
bleached and ghastly as skeletons, all the small char- 
acteristics of the life of the weed-patch, impressed 
him like the scenery of a dream. Still on fire with 
his anger, he pushed through the woody stems un- 
conscious of obstacles — unconscious, too, that he 
moved stealthily. 

He found the tree Philo Dorsey had pointed out. 
Under it in the gray-green light of the thicket, lay 
the negro. His head was thrown back, his mouth 
hung open and his hollow, ashy chest was exposed. 
His upturned palms were white, the fingers slim and 
pointed. The narrow forehead was revoltingly fair 
where the dull hair began to crinkle and to knot like 
wool. 

Hardesty lifted the revolver, the right hand stirred, 
revealing the sinister shade that edged and backed 
the pale palm, and the lips, thin and scarlet like a 
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white man's, twitched away from the strong white 
negro teeth. A sickness seized him and he backed 
away into the smother of the weeds. The dreary cry 
of the negro girl, " I couldn't help myself ! " came 
back to him, calling to something in the depths of 
his soul that halted him. 

Opposed to it was a resurgence of the immemorial 
doctrine of blood atonement. This creature of a 
broken law would be for ever lashed to the breaking 
of law ; the crime that had been prevented this morn- 
ing would yet be committed and this spawn of lust 
by lust must die. 

Then all the healthy, firm-fleshed, well-kept body 
of the white man began to shake as with an ague — 
was he, clean of mind and life, bom of an aspiring 
stock, eager to be of worth to the world, was he 
doomed to be the executioner of a beast who was 
yet a man? Was all his future to shrivel under this 
blight of blood-guiltiness? Was this unbearable 
duty his to discharge at incalculable cost? 

His arm fell lax at his side. He forced his eyes 
back to the sleeping face from which the white blood 
and the black, in their revolting union, cried out to 
him, and with the cowed sense of having failed him- 
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self, he turned and fought his way back through 
the weeds to Philo Dorsey. 

" I could not," he said wearily. 

** I didn't think you could, son." 

" I have done a worse thing ; I have let him go 
free to hunt another victim." 

Dorsey's face paled and his lips twitched, but he 
made no other reply than to put out his hand with 
a groping gesture. When he found Clay's firm 
young arm under it he leaned there heavily, as if he 
were very tired, and they went thus in silence up a 
little rise that led to the road. 



CHAPTER X 

IN THE VAN WELLEE WOODS 

The Van Weller farms lifted gradually from the 
corn-bottoms over soft undulations of wheat- and oat- 
fields to the low hills dotted with buildings and 
planted with orchards and diversified crops. There 
were wide reaches still of uncleared lands, nut woods, 
where pecan- and hickory-trees inherited the nature 
of primeval ancestors, and beech woods, mysterious 
and beautif uL 

Here Hamp was making a clearing for the tobacco 
hotbedjs of next spring, working at it desultorily 
when he happened to be in the bottoms and felt the 
primitive thirst of the tree-slayer. Winkie had come 
with him to-day and was roaming the woods with 
something of the feeling of Crusoe, both discoverer 
and monarch. Under the spell of sanctity that en- 
thralls beech woods, the boy moved quietly in the 
yellow light, casting awed glances a-down the long 
white-columned aisles and chanting softly his habitual 

14S 
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wordless melody, full of minors and slurred r's and 
the mellow pathos of negro song. He had always 
known it, had crooned it in babyhood and, later, com- 
ing into knowledge that no other white boy in Bluff- 
town could sing so like a negro, he cultivated his 
talent, because it was such a perfect means of " fool- 
ing folks or aggravating '* Nelope and Hamp, who 
considered it immeasurably beneath a white boy to 
sing " like a little darky." 

To-day he sang unconsciously, going about the 
mysterious, silent woods, hunting its small, timid 
creatures from hiding-places and playing Fate to 
them with the large indifference of a pagan god. 
He found the nest of a black-throated linnet and 
lazily forbore to disturb it. "Aw, I *nt going to 
hu't your babies," he said to the quivering little 
mother. Five minutes later he tipped a flicker's cal- 
low brood into the stream. " I bet the o? she has 
raised one nestful already," he said sullenly ; " snakes 
or somepn' 'd get 'm anyway." 

Behind him, where the beeches thinned toward the 
road, a woman entered the woods. She was a nobly 
modeled creature, moving with a rhythmic grace. 
Her fine, small head was bare and the black hair 
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that waved from the brow to a knot at the nape of 
the long, graceful neck was glossy as silk. The 
face was all a smooth, warm ivory, with brows level 
and clear, and a small, thin mouth tinged with the 
color of pomegranates. The deep, sad, tender eyes 
were black until the light smote them, when they gave 
forth this same golden red from the iris. Moving 
softly between the white boles of the trees she seemed 
to have the same elements of mysterious, archaic 
beauty. 

As she neared him, Winkle's song swelled and 
reached her. Her hand went swiftly to her heart, 
and she leaned against a tree panting, her eyes closed, 
her lips fallen apart in the expression of unbearable 
pain. For a moment she leaned thus, quivering and 
breathing rapidly. The song ceased, and there was 
only the rhythmic swish of the dry beech leaves above 
her stirred by a lazy breeze, and the far-off ax-blows 
that measured the silence of the woods like heart- 
throbs. Gradually she grew quieter. Leaning there 
she watched Winkie with a breathless intentness in 
her mournful eyes. A smile of tender pride hovered 
about her lips and her slender hands were involun- 
tarily stretched toward him. Soon, too, her body 
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began to move forward, as if it were being drawn 
without her knowledge to the stream, and her eyes 
began to mist over with yearning. 

Winkie, intent upon the struggle of the unfledged 
birds in the water, did not hear her coming, and she 
had time to calm her agitation before she spoke : 

" They don't want to die — poor little birds ! " 

Her voice was rich and sweet, and Winkie thrilled 
to it — a thing he instantly resented. He controlled 
the impulse to look up and went on impartially 
punching the small, ugly bodies with a peeled elder 
wand. 

" It looks like," the woman said, " you ought to 
give them a chance." 

"What'd they do with it?" inquired Winkie 
coldly, pushing a bird beneath a floating chip and 
watching its struggles under a novel handicap. 

" Are you so cold-hearted ? " She was looking at 
him now with a questioning agony in her eyes. " Oh, 
they want to live ! " 

" I don't reckon they do — to say, want. They 
just keep on top 'cause they're made so's they can, 
for a while. I want to see how long it is." 

The woman drew back with a shudder. " It's the 
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blood!" she gasped and covered her eyes for a 
moment. ** He'll never understand ! He'll never 
care ! " she added in a whisper. 

Winkie, though he had not heard the words, felt 
reproach in her tone and defended himself. 

" They 'nt know living f um dying ! If I was to 
fish 'm out and lay 'm on the bank, they wouldn't 
save the'selves; they'd just lay and bake in the sun 
till they died — if the ants hadn't et 'm." 

There was no reply, and he had forgotten the 
presence of the stranger in the climax of the game 
with the flickers. One by one they had ceased to 
struggle; only the largest had somehow managed 
to get upon the chip and lay panting. Winkie found 
some strange appeal in the sealed eyes. 

" Sho' nuff, you couldn't see," he said compas- 
sionately, and began steering the chip with its dying 
passenger to the cool shadow of some arrow-heads. 
Then with a branch of spicewood he began to fan^ 
away the insects that gathered instantly to the feast. 

" No, you don't ; not till he's a deadah," he de- 
clared virtuously, leaning out into the sunshine while 
he continued to guard the death-bed. 

The sun was very hot on his bare head and the 
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little flicker was a long time dying. But the insect 
hordes grew, and there was a triumphant interest in 
frustrating them. Presently, his song began again, 
low and sweet and mournful. As she listened, the 
woman's eyes widened ; she began to pant again with 
her hand at her side; and when Winkie struck into 
a long-drawn, thrilling cadence she cried out: 

" Don't ! You mustn't ever sing like that again ! " 

Winkie laughed with pride. " They's mighty few 
white boys can ! It soimds 'zactly like a darky, don't 
it?" 

" Promise me you'll never sing like that again. 
Promise ! Promise ! " 

The bright, laughing, defiant eyes frightened her, 
" Oh ! " she cried with mingled disgust and long- 
ing, and put her hand on his arm. The touch upon 
his flesh seemed to madden her: she sprang at the 
child and strained him to her breast, repeating the 
" Oh ! " over and over in a voice that swooned with 
tenderness. 

Winkie drew back in her clasp and looked up into 
her face. Its wild beauty, its fierce and hungry pas- 
sion, frightened him. He began to beat her soft 
breast with his fists, to kick her with his bare feet, 
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to writhe and struggle, while he screamed for Hamp. 
Not far away, Hamp heard, and throwing down his 
ax ran through the woods toward the child. He 
saw him struggling in the arms of a strange woman 
and, with the negro's racial fear of the abnormal, 
wondered as he ran whether this were some crazy 
woman escaped to the woods, or some emissary of 
the " doctah students " always supposed to be look- 
ing for bodies to dissect, or one of the woods-women 
who lived in trees in the old times. 

*' Hamp's comin', honey ! " he bellowed, as he 
leaped fallen logs or the pitfaUs of uprooted trees. 

When she heard his cry, the woman's arms relaxed, 
and she let the boy slip out of them. He sprang 
across the stream and into the path that led to some 
negro cabins in the com. The woman stood for a 
moment panting; then she, too, crossed the stream 
with amazing agility and followed Winkie. Hamp 
came up with her at the moment when, her foot catch- 
ing in a wild grape-vine, she pitched forward, falling 
against his chest. 

" You ain' gwine follow that boy no f urdah ! " 
he said. "I gwine drag you long back to the big 
road." 
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He leaped across the stream with her and, hold- 
ing her arms, pushed her before him toward the 
road. She struggled and uttered shriek after shriek 
that pierced his ears. 

"Don't take on so, lady," he soothed. "I ain' 
gwine do you no ha'm in the worP. I only want to 
keep you fum the chil'. Come on, please, ma'am; 
mebbe you got fr'en's on the big road." 

She did not heed his assurances, but gave way to 
a wild hysterical seizure, filling the woods with her 
cries. Neither she nor Hamp heard wheels upon the 
road. 

The Blufftown brass band was returning from a 
" rally " in a country village in their huge, scarlet 
band-wagon, all of them very happy and some of 
them quite drunk. On hearing the screams, the 
driver had whipped up his horses; and what they 
now saw was a woman struggling in the grasp of a 
huge, coal-black negro. Before they were out of the 
wagon, Hamp knew what the picture meant to them. 
He knew, also, what it meant to him. He stood for 
one moment in the trance of fear; then with a cry 
of protest, of horror, of appeal, he turned and fled 
back through the woods. 
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** The black brute ! " " Hang him on the spot ! '' 
** Bum him alive, hanging's too good for the rav- 
isher ! " were the cries that followed him as he reached 
the great thickets of hogweeds among the cotton- 
woods and button-bushes in the swamp, and, prone 
at their roots, he wormed his way along with a silence 
and rapidity which no white man could compass. 
Losing him here, the band boys returned to their 
wagon and drove on to Blufftown. 

From the first farm-house they telephoned news 
of an attempted assault to the sheriff, and as soon 
as they were gone the farmer called up his neighbors, 
spreading the horrible tale with growing additions 
from farm to farm. And every man hearing it sad- 
dled his horse and joined the procession of maddened 
men moving upon the town. 

Here, wild rumors chased each other through the 
seething crowds, horrible particulars of the outrage, 
or stories of others, until men were crazed with a 
sick anguish that is primeval. So raged the Sabine 
men for their despoiled women, and so raged the 
pristine savages of the race aeons before them. 

Clay Hardesty and Philo Dorsey were caught in 
the maelstrom of passion. At the instant of their 
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meeting reproach and regret flashed from eye to eye. 
The same thought had stabbed them both — it was 
of Damons' danger and that brute whom they had 
suffered to live. Without speaking they went to- 
gether down the street. The sun beat down upon 
them and its garnered heat beat up from the pave- 
ments. The air was thick with the dust of trampling 
horses, and a strange, hot gust that was like the 
passions that tossed their souls, swept the restless 
crowds. 

Under the veranda of the hotel Judge Bridges 
Ochiltree paced, his face pale and splotched with 
anger. 

" Well, Phile," he greeted with shaken tones, " it 
has come to us ! We had to have it soonah or latah, 
I reckon: ouah share of the burdA of the South. 
Lord help her!" 

" Amen ! " replied Dorsey. " Where is the woman, 
Bridges? Dead?" 

" Gawd knows she'd bettah be ! They can't find 
her. A crowd is searching the bottoms right now. 
She's dying in the brush somewhere, as most of 
them do. Theah goes anothah posse to look for the 
damned black houn'." 
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Seeing Philo Dorsey and Judge Ochiltree together, 
the crowd drew toward them. Alex Schmidt, leader 
of the band, began to repeat his story of the as- 
sault. 

" When I saw that white woman struggle in that 
black nigger's arms, I yell. And she scream to split 
the ears off. I take after him and was going to kill 
him, but he just yell like a volf scared und run. I 
nefer vould belief how that Hamp nigger could run 
vonce ! " 

Strangely enough, this was the first time any mem- 
ber of the band had mentioned Hamp's name in con- 
nection with the outrage. For one thing, not all 
had recognized him in that instant when he faced 
them transformed by fear. For another, the thing 
that had happened overleaps all bounds of individ- 
uality — it is the crime of the race, not of the negro 
that commits it. Philo Dorsey stepped to the side 
of the band leader, put his hand firmly upon his 
shoulder and held his maudlin eye with a compelling 
gaze. 

" Alex," he said solemnly, " think a minute ! Did 
you know the negro? " 

"Yes — yes — yes, siree! It was Hamp — vot 
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is that niggah's name? — Boland. He vorks for you, 
Mr. Dorsey." 

Judge Ochiltree caught Schmidt's arm. 

" You want to be careful, sih. You don't want 
to make a mistake. A niggah's got to die f oh this ; 
don't you waste ouh time putting us on the wrong 
track. Do you know Hamp Boland? " 

"My gootness! I saw him plain as day. You 
see if you vind him at home." 

Dorsey looked from face to face. " It can't be 
Hamp, it can't be, boys ! " 

The little, sympathetic murmur this appeal 
aroused seemed suddenly to awaken the Bridges Ochil- 
tree whom they all knew. For a little while he had 
been swept to the common ground of tragedy; he 
had forgotten his spite and ambition and prejudice. 
Now, he had regained his old self -centered attitude. 
The appalling situation might be used to further his 
own ends, settle in his favor the question of leader- 
ship that had for forty years trembled in the balance. 

" Well, Phile, how do you like yoiur results, as f ah 
as you've got? You've made an equal and a bosom 
friend of this Hamp niggah. You ahn't so ovahly 
fond of him now as you were, ah you? " 
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Dorsey threw up his head and shouted hoarsely : 

** It wasn't Hamp! I'll wagah everything I've got 
in this world, I'll stake my life, it wasn't Hamp! " 

"* Wagah' and 'stake.' That's strange lan- 
guage foh a Methodist. But nobody's going to take 
you up, Phile. We ahn't saying you had anything 
to do with this crime, any mo' than you pet and 
cosset these wuthless brutes and have to stand sponsoh 
for them at times like this, when every white man's 
soul is on fiah to wipe them off the face of the 
earth." 

Dorsey was pushing his way through the crowd. 

"No, you don't, Phile; you don't go aftah that 
niggah yo'self . We can trust you as a man, but not 
as a niggah lovah. Boys, some of you go out to 
Dorsey's and somie to Dorseytown and look up Hamp. 
If you find him, bring him heah safe. By Archi- 
medes ! I'll see you get the limit of the law, if you 
don't. There'll be time enough for Judge Lynch 
when I'm through with him, if he can't prove an 
alibi. Phile, you won't help him by getting mad. 
You just stay wheah you ah and see what comes." 

Dorsey sat quietly down upon the stone door-step, 
while the rumor of what was going forward drew a 
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constantly increajsing crowd. As he sat there, his 
rugged face thrown Into relief against the black 
walnut of the door-frame, Hardesty watched him 
with sympathy. He understood that this must be a 
fearful ordeal for the old philanthropist, this long 
waiting for tragedy. It could hardly be anything 
else. If Hamp were found, his black skin would en- 
rage the BlufFtownites at this moment of tension 
beyond the power to juc^ any evidence of inno- 
cence he might produce. It was likely that at his 
appearance the madness would seize them all anew, 
and there would never be the chance of offering proof. 
All his life he had been familiar with this tragedy 
of his section, when the brute in the negro calls to 
the brute in the white man and the races fall back 
into barbarism together; but never had he had a 
personal experience of it, and it had remained the 
mystery of the uncharted regions of humanity — 
the dark and secret fastnesses which religion and 
education ignore and endeavor to forget. Now, when 
he faced the mystery, black and dim, but palpable, 
he could not reason about it, question or examine ; he 
was himself a part of it, or rather, it came from 
himself, too ; it was an obsession from within as well 
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as from without. Race hatred gripped him; he was 
full of the same mad thirst of vengeance, the same 
sick sense of degradation. 

Beneath this inescapable passion of the excited and 
furious crowd he was tormented by a personal re- 
sponsibility. . He did not doubt Hamp's innocence, 
because he believed that the negip whom he had not 
had the courage to destroy was the real culprit. 
The madness of that moment when he had seen him 
creeping toward Damoris came back upon him with 
this keener pang of a share in a crime which he had 
foreseen would, sooner or later, be accomplished. 

The time dragged by and it was late afternoon. 
Without in any degree abating the furious heat, the 
sun was descending the arch of the sky behind the 
western hills. Hamp had certainly not been found 
at Old Orchard or at Dorseytown. There had been 
ample time to bring him from either place, and the 
posse had probably gone on to the bottom-lands. 
Presently a cloud of dust swept round the corner 
with the muffled fall of hoofs, and the little mare, 
Dolly came up at her best gait. In the rattling old 
buggy, erect, fresh and innocently sweet, sat his grand- 
daughter, Damoris Ochiltree. That unaccountable 
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community of feeling which develops in excited 
crowds swept this one with a little shock of disgust 
For the moment the primitive view of woman as a 
chattel to be guarded and controlled was upper- 
most. The delicate, feminine beauty of the girl, her 
very innocence and fragility were despicable. Every 
man felt in his heart that it should be hidden in 
the fortress of a home, as if it were half a treasure 
and half a shame. 

Clay Hardesty stepped to the curb, and Damoris' 
clear eyes came straight to his own and read his 
thoughts. Her face flushed hotly, and he saw that 
her head went up bravely and she seemed suddenly 
to have thrown aside her girlhood, revealing a woman 
resolute and unafraid. He pushed his way to Dolly's 
rein as Philo Dorsey hurried to her side, 

" Oh, honey, honey," he heard the old man say, 
"you don't know what you've come into," 

"But I do know, daddy," she replied quietly. 
Then lifting her voice, she said clearly and with a 
certain authority : " I know exactly what happened 
in the beech woods, I have come here to tell it." 

Clay Hardesty at Dolly's rein saw the look of 
disgust upon some faces, of salacious curiosity on 
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others, knew that, whatever she might have to say, 
she was sullied by her connection with the bestial 
crime and its associations. 

** Mr. Dorsey," he said, " get into the buggy and 
let Miss Ochiltree drive you away and tell you. 
Don't let her sit here — ** 

She turned her eyes, gravely questioning, upon 
him, and he broke off abashed. 

"Please pardon me — I — ^^ he stammered. 
** Surely it is better that you should not stay." 

Judge Ochiltree came toward the buggy with con- 
gested face and gleaming eyes. 

" Philo," he said hoarsely, " you go on home with 
yo' granddaughter. This is no place foh her." 

Philo Dorsey got into the buggy. " Thank you, 
Bridges. Won't you explain that Mory doesn't un- 
derstand?" He put his hand out for the rein, but 
his granddaughter's face from that of a startled and 
humiliated girl had become quietly resolute. 

** I do understand. I came to tell you. Hamp is 
not at home. Nobody knows where he is. He is 
hiding somewhere, afraid. Hamp did not do what 
they say; Winkie was with him and saw it all. 
Winkie says the woman came up to liim in the woods 
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and talked and acted strangely. Then she took hold 
of him and seemed to go wild. He was so fright- 
ened he screamed for Hamp, and when Hamp came 
he was only trying to hold her until Winkie got 
away, for she seemed determined to follow him. And 
that is all. There was nothing else." 

"Oh, thank God!" cried Philo Dorsey. "Why, 
boys, that settles it, don't it? I knew Hamp was a 
good man, a Christian man. Praise the Lord, we 
were a]] mistaken ! I'll take my granddaughter home 
and come back with Hamp and the boy. We'll un- 
ravel the whole story." 

" Bettah bring the victim along, too, Phile. 
You'll need her to prop up this poppycock of yours," 
Judge Ochiltree called bitterly as Dolly made her way 
gingerly through the crowd. 



CHAPTER XI 

WHEN FEAR BEIGNED 

Damons' explanation of the episode of the beech 
woods created a division of popular opinion. Those 
who were anxious to sustain justice and to restore 
good feeling accepted it, swinging back at once to 
a normal state of mind: those to whom the excite- 
ment of succeissive shocks of rumor was like heady 
wine, raged, and inflamed one another in an orgy 
of sensationalism they would not so soon forgo. 

The latter faction, inspired by Bridges Ochiltree, 
insisted that Hamp would not have fled had the 
episode been so innocent, and argued that nothing 
but his return and the production of his victim, im- 
harmed, would be accepted as testimony in his favor. 
Because neither he nor the woman could be found, 
the mob spirit subsisted entirely upon rumor and sul- 
phurous discussion, but it was none the less vital; 
a sullen, brutish thing, quiescent only for the 
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moment, and likely to spring up with new ferocity in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Meanwhile the negroes of Blufftown kept under 
cover, slinking through unfrequented streets, and 
hiding in the miserable shanties of Rat Alley. Dor- 
seytown had the appearance of a deserted village, 
the piccaninnies scudding indoors at the sight of a 
white man upon the road. Even Miss Nette avoided 
the stronghold of this injured race when the fear 
was upon it, and kindness was forgotten in sullen sus- 
picion. 

Philo Dorsey spent his nights in the corn-bot- 
toms, which casual parties still searched when a new 
rumor caused the race hatred to flame up. Even 
he, the benefactor and the friend of years, found 
himself upon the wrong side of the barrier which 
the negroes had set up, and went among them heavily, 
conscious of secretiveness and distrust. 

At Dorseytown on the afternoon following Hamp's 
flight he found the dusty street empty and silent, the 
little houses with doors and windows closed, blinds — 
where there were any — shut, or sheets or clothing 
hung before the windows. He knew that inside the 
hot little cabins men and women were cowering with 
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that dumb racial fear of the white man, and knew 
in his shamed and aching heart that the fear was 
justified. 

He rode the whole length of the street without 
seeing a single face, he turned Dolly and started 
back slowly, scanning each house-front anxiously, 
hoping to revive the trust in him and to bring some 
faithful black friend to the door to greet him. To 
his surprise it was a young fellow, and not one of 
his tried old beneficiaries, who came forth. He was 
a bright boy who had made a record for himself in 
the colored schools — an intelligent, ambitious lad 
with a proportion of white blood quickening the 
current of his veins. 

He stepped to the side of the halted buggy with 
an air of haughty inquiry, as if he said, " What 
business has a white man in this village to-day? " 
Philo Dorsey replied to his look with a frank sin- 
cerity : 

" You aU know why I come. How could I stay 
away when you are in trouble? Have you lost faith 
in me, too? " 

The boy looked at him with somber questioning 
eyes : " You ah a white man," he said. 
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" But all white men are not alike, Alonzo — we 
aren't all rioters and oppressors," the old man an- 
swered gently. 

^^ No, sah,'' said Alonzo in a flash that trans- 
formed him, " neither ah all colored men rapists and 
thieves, but the whole race has got to suffah if you 
think you have found one that is." 

" Alonzo," the kind eyes caught and held his fiery 
glance, " you are young and I am old. We stand 
together facing a mighty evil — you full of hatred 
and injury and helpless anger; I full of pity and 
shame. I'd give my right hand to wipe out the last 
twenty-four hours from the books of the recording 
angel. You can see how it sets back the work of 
all my manhood which I have given to bringing the 
races together in kindness and justice, — and I am 
getting old. You all are my people, your welfare 
and development is the biggest thing in my life ; do 
you think I don't sufi^er when my race does yours 
a wrong so cruel that my own Dorseytown folks will 
not come out and let me offer what help I can? " 

The boy's eyes shifted. " They want to come, I 
reckon, Mist' Dohsey. Gawd knows they need help! 
Do you know, sah, that not one negro man has left 
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this settlement since sundown yest'day? They've 
got us cowed." 

" Alonzo, there is an evel^present help in time of 
trouble—" 

" The white man's God? " the negro asked with a 
bitterness that Philo Dorsey was never able to for- 
get. " When the niggah gets right down in the dirt 
with the white man's heel a-grinding into his flesh, 
he don't count much on the white man's God — and 
he has none of his own." 

For some moments Dorseytown had shown signs 
of reviving faith. Blinds were slyly raised and 
doors set open, and quietly a few older negroes 
emerged, a terrible solemnity in their faces, a new 
dignity of unmerited ignominy and wrong in their 
bearing. Philo Dorsey was cut to the heart at sight 
of them, and he watched them gather about the 
buggy through tears that coursed his furrowed old 
cheeks. 

** Friends," he said tremulously, " I'm at a loss 
what to do for you ; you know that I am ready to do 
whatever the Lord prompts. And until He sends 
me leadings I can only pray. Alonzo says he will 
not, because you all have nothing but a white man's 
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God. It is true that it was the white man who taught 
you to know the God you serve, and if you feel now 
that He has failed you it is only because the teacher 
is not wise enough. Don't let that awful thought 
get hold of you! Sholy you can see, the simplest- 
minded one of you all, that God is the Father of 
races, that though He made one black and another 
white. He is not moved by the difference? Do you 
think the difference counts with Him? Do you think 
that the white man's advantages look very big to 
Him who gave them? I reckon not, unless we make 
a better use of them. He made you black and us 
white, and somehow we have the power to oppress 
you, but we'U have to answer for it ! 

** And you have the power to be patient under 
wrong, to be faithful, to trust in God; and it isn't 
a little thing to do, it is a great thing ! * For it is 
no smaU wisdom to keep silence in an evil time, and in 
thy heart to turn thyself to me, and not to be trou- 
bled by the judgments of men,' the Bible says. 

" But I don't wonder you all are full of sorrow 
and distrust of the white man, and wouldn't come out 
to pass the time of day with me in the streets of the 
town I helped you to build." 
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They began to protest in warm, loving chorus: 
"No, sah, Mist' Dohsey, — Unch-o-oo! We ain't 
mistrus' you ! — We ain' f eahed of you ! " 

He silenced them with a tender smile. " Nevah 
mind," he said, " evahthing's all right between me 
and you. They haven't found Hamp," he dropped 
his eyes that they might not seem to spy out secrets, 
" and I don't care if they don't for a while. It will 
be better for him not to be found until the excite- 
ment dies down and we have some proofs of his in- 
nocence. I hope he won't get it into his head to come 
back and clear himself — too soon. I want to get a 
lawyer and have it all worked out fust, then if we 
can find the woman — " He had spoken of her care- 
lessly, the preceding words had been chosen because 
he knew that there were those present who could con- 
vey them to Hamp, but he was amazed to see at this 
reference to the woman a thrill of secretive fear flash 
around the circle of black faces. He controlled the 
shock of conjecture and added quietly: 

" The woman can save Hamp. He didn't hurt 
her, and I believe she would be willing to say so in 
open court. The thing is to find her." 

It hurt him that there was no response to this, and 
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he went sadly away, leaving them as he had fo 
them, a united secretive race, cowering togethei 
ignorance and fear, waiting in the dumb immemc 
patience of the negro for the white man's justia 
awake. 



CHAPTER XII 

ELEMENTAI- WOMAN 

Damons and Mrs. Charlie were seated in the beech- 
tree summer-house. Both were members of a wom- 
an's club that was making a summer study of the 
Greek tragedies, and Damoris read aloud the touch- 
ing Antigone of Sophocles. Her voice that stiU had 
in careless moments the light tones of a child was 
now deep with feeling. As she did nothing perfunc- 
torily, she ignored Charlie's comments, reading 
straight through to the end with dramatic fervor. 
Then, the book dropped upon her lap, she sat look- 
ing off toward the river. Mrs. Charlie's eyes were 
soft and vague. Presently she spoke, her voice 
quavering upon a patently strained laugh: 

" How came Sophocles to know so much? He 
sends Antigone to her death lamenting, just as 
Jephtha's daughter went, that she must die too soon, 
not having known marriage nor borne children. Who 
told him she would feel so? " She looked straight 
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at Damoris, though her face flushed and her eyelids 
quivered. 

Damoris in boldness of maiden innocence answered 
sharply : 

" It isn't true ; they wouldn't feel that was the pity 
of dying — not if they are to stand for girlhood in 
a universal sense. Why has no one ever understood 
us well enough to put into literature the strongest 
feeling we have, — the desire for freedom, the long- 
ing to be left to develop wiU and power and indi- 
viduality with which to live our own lives according 
to our own needs? Antigone was fuU of it; why, 
she chose to die rather than to accept other people's 
conception of her duty. She chose freedom, free 
will, the voice of her own being at the cost of death. 
Oh, I wish Sophocles had put that into her lament, 
making her the first girl in literature to recognize 
loving as capitulation ! " 

" Have you never seen a girl in love.'^ " 

" Oh, yes ; but that is self -hypnotism, or it is being 
charmed as birds are. You may be sure a bird loves 
her wings, even though nature has made her subject 
to the charm. Oh, I love Antigone because she chose 
to die free and in her own cause ! " 
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Damons rose and threw out her arms, dilating her 
chest and lifting her head proudly. Mrs. Charlie, 
watching her from under drooped eyelids, said 
quietly : 

** But there is such a great deal on the other side 
of marriage. Far the greatest part of an ordinary 
life comes after it. Wifehood may be capitulation, 
but does not motherhood restore one all one's self, and 
more? Perhaps Antigone was really lamenting the 
larger life." 

" Charlie," Damoris had turned her face to the 
river and spoke dryly, " it may be that motherhood 
is only the larger trap. Nature sets the love-trap 
first, then this one. You go lame in spirit, enslaved 
to others always thereafter, when caught in either." 

**You have curious notions, honey. You'll 
change." 

" You mean I'll fall in love. That would change 
me, and that is precisely what I mean. I don't want 
to change; I want to be myself, to take my part in 
Kfe, to have my share of all the big things and uni- 
versal things, and to live out my own nature. I 
want to be human, not woman. Don't you ever feel 
as if people were trying to bind you in chains? " 
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" I have bound myself ! " Mrs. Charlie cried sharp- 
ly and bitterly. 

Damoris turned to her swiftly and falling upon 
her knees pressed her friend to her bosom. 

** Oh, I know, sweetheart, I'm always thinking of 
it. You so innocent, so fine and dear — and my 
father! How could you? Oh, don't answer — I 
didn't mean to ask! My Charlie! My poor little 
Charlie!" The pretty light head went down upon 
the girl's shoulder, and Damoris soothed and fondled 
and tried to exorcise this specter of Charlie's mar- 
riage, which sometimes slipped between them, ghastly 
and full of painful suggestions. 

Mrs. Charlie accompanied Damoris home and 
spent the night at Old Orchard. They were sitting 
upon the bed in the guest-room at the front of the 
house, each in a thin, white gown, with braided hair 
and bare feet. The windows were open, and they 
saw each other dimly as they talked. Mrs. Charlie 
said carelessly: 

" I wonder if Mr. Hardesty is on the foot-bridge 
this lovely night? It seems he loves to dawdle 
there." 

" I despise men that dawdle," Damoris asserted. 
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" Men don't dawdle, if they are sure-enough men. 
r>Ir. Hardesty ought to be in the thick of things. 
Think what he might do for Hamp, for Daddy 
Philo, for Mrs. Van Weller's darling project — she 
was his own aunt! and for his darling South, if he 
would stop dawdling and live. But not he ! He will 
just look on, languidly gentlemanly, and let things 
go to smash ! " 

"Of aU things!" cried Mrs. CharUe. "What 
makes you talk like that? " 

" He does. He is so — so casual, so disgustingly 
masculine; he assumes so much; and he presumes, 
too. He presumed to reprove me for driving into 
that crowd of men yesterday and defending Hamp. 
He thought it unladylike; perhaps he thought it 
unwomanly ! He thought the proper way to save the 
life of a fellow-creature was to put on a veil and do 
it by indirections, behind a fan, like an abandoned 
odalisk!" 

Mrs. Charlie hid her face in her pillow. "You 
darling termagant! You are Bridges Ochiltree in a 
nightgown ! You little old, precious idiot ! " The 
epithets came in a gurgle of smothered laughter. 

Damoris waited in indignant silence for this 
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amusement to pass. Presently Mrs. Charlie lifted 
her head and said wistfully: 

" Dear, it is dreadful to be young and not be 
happy. You shall be!'* 

" But I am happy," Damoris replied, and won- 
dered at the ignominious break in her voice at the 
very end of the assurance. Later, upon her own 
bed drawn to the window for any chance breeze that 
might stir the sultry night, she brought herself to 
book for this pusillanimous thought that she was not 
happy. ** Of course I am ; I have always been. 
Nothing has changed since Mr. Hardesty came." 
She stopped herself with a gasp, then turned upon 
the something within that had betrayed her with 
indignation : " What in the world has Mr. Hardesty 
to do with my happiness.? I am not going to debase 
myself by making a god of the first young man that 
comes along, attributing every doubt or fit of de- 
pression to his occult influence. That is how silly 
girls get themselves in love — they work it all up 
inside themselves, as Mira Bolt does her hysterics. 

" It's well that he should know I've the habit of 
doing things ! I'm not an odalisk, I'm not a side is- 
sue, I'm not an occult influence; I'm a warm, living 
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creature with a full set of muscles and a brain to gov- 
ern them — and my rights in life. I'll have them, 
too. What happens in this town is my business, just 
as it is Daddy Philo's and my other grandfather's, 
and I'll take my part in it openly. 

" If Mr. Hardesty dislikes young ladies who are 
ready to remonstrate against cruelty to a roustabout, 
or to drive right into a crowd and teU the truth, as 
I did yesterday, without stopping to think out a 
ladylike way of doing it, he's just a silly, narrow, 
conventional young man, who never can see that a 
girl may be a fellow-human as well as a lady." 

Her heated thoughts subsided, and she fell back 
into her girlish reverie : " That was a strange thing 
Charlie said about motherhood restoring one's free- 
dom and one's individuality. It is like losing one's 
self to find one's self; humbling one's self that one 
may be exalted. It is an appealing doctrine, if one 
imderstood, or could be sure it was not a fallacy, one 
of those soul-charming ideas with which they cover 
up the trap." With a comforting sense of her own 
fortunate wariness against the wiles of gods and 
circumstance, she fell asleep. 

In the middle of the night she was awakened by 
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a sharp cry. Sitting up in her bed she listened to 
the patter of bare feet on the hall floor and the tender 
murmur of a soothing voice. " Winkie has tooth- 
ache again, poor little fellow ! Or a bad dream ; but 
Auntie Nette has heard and is comforting him/' she 
thought. 

The sun of a bright summer morning was shining 
upon her face when she awoke again; a fresh breeze 
was stirring her hair, and its grateful coolness fanning 
her skin through her thin gown. She sat up and 
patted her bare feet upon the cooled floor, as it were 
in a stream, and lifting her dark heavy braids with 
one hand pushed away her gown with the other 
that the breeze might play upon her moist neck and 
shoulders and meager girPs bosom, while she 
smiled in the open enjoyment of a purely physical 
delight. 

" And Charlie may be sleeping right through this 
delicious little wind, and there's plenty for both of 
us ! " She ran through the hall to the room where 
her guest lay. 

Charlie was not sleeping. She was lying upon her 
back with a certain rigidity, the tension of conscious 
delight in her attitude and a sort of hushed ecstasy 
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upon her face. She lifted the fingers of one hand 
stiffly and turned her brooding eyes toward Winkie, 
drawn up in childish posture asleep at her side. His 
cherubic face was moist and sweet, and his tousle of 
black curls touched Charlie's brown braids, he lay so 
close, with one brown, boyish hand clutching the 
delicate frills about her throat. 

Damons' eyes took in the child and his pretty, con- 
fiding attitude, and returned to Charlie's face, held 
there by the spell of something strange and indescrib- 
ably touching. It was so holy and moved her so 
deeply that she shrank back like an intruder. Then, 
from the very gaucherie of inexperience in things so 
deep, she laughed hollowly. Charlie hushed her with 
a deepening of the ecstatic look that seemed to chal- 
lenge Damoris to dwell upon it, to search out its 
depths. 

Winkie stirred ; his hand tightened upon the frills, 
and he nestled closer before he opened his eyes. 
They looked at Damoris lazily : 

** That crazy lady got aftah me in my dreams, and 
when I yelled Chawlie came and got me. I 'nt know 
as any of you can comfoht a fellow good as she can." 
Then with lordly condescension he put his arm about 
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her neck. " I didn't know," he said generously, 
" they was so much to her." 

Charlie's eyes suddenly filled, and a ripple of ten- 
der smiles swept the strange, rapt look from her face. 
She turned upon Winkie and straightway precipitated 
a romp. Damons went back to her room, her ears 
full of their laughter, and a pair of wistful wrinkles 
between her brows, a strange, humbled look in her 
eyes. 

Whatever it was that she had seen in Charlie's face, 
it was something intenser, nobler, greater, deeper than 
anything life had ever revealed before. It was some- 
thing before which her sense of freedom, her fine vir- 
ginal pride, her ambition to take a part in life as men 
do, shriveled, looked childish, became a mere passing 
phase of some tyrannous, changing destiny. She 
sank suddenly upon the bed, her eyes dilating, her 
breast heaving, her lips falling apart in a childish 
terror. 

Was this, too, a part of its scheme, this holy thing 
in Charlie's face, as well as her own burning sense of 
individuality? Was everything a part of it, a secret 
conspiracy of nature and circumstance to enslave 
woman to that inexorable tyrant, race? That 
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ruthless thing that grinds the generations Kke com in 
a hopper? She shuddered ; then tossed her head and 
smiled at her own image in the glass. In youth we 
only glimpse the elemental things ; but Damoris would 
never be able to forget the keen pang of that revela- 
tory moment. 



CHAPTER Xm 

A TILT WITH THE ELEMENTAL WOMAN 

To Clay Hardesty events at Blufftown were un- 
rolling with the sequence of acts in a play, the little, 
supplementary theme of his own developing emotions 
increasing the interest. In the course of time, the 
importance of the emotional theme overbalancing the 
action, it came about that the subterranean fires of 
race hatred and all the pleasant round of Blufftown 
life that went on carelessly above them were envirour 
ment of this central interest of a girl with a buoyant 
and challenging personality, who seemed to hold the 
future of a man unconsciously — and too lightly — 
in her hands. 

Sometimes the question of the Van Weller legacy 
and its obligations weighed nothing against his ambi- 
tions and his opportunities in Kentucky. And' some- 
times the scale tipped, and he wondered if this were 
not the bigger and the nobler opportunity. It was a 
strange by-product of loving Damons to be suddenly 
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hospitable to ideas at which he had formerly revolted, 
to be suddenly pitiful and ashamed at familiar and 
long-condoned wrongs. 

All this smothered, threatening rage against a race 
for a crime that had not been proven, all the small 
injustices and heartless sentiments on Ihe one side and 
sullen, silent suffering on the other — things with 
which he had always been familiar, and which he 
never had considered, filled him now with shame and 
anger. So that, although he did not declare himself. 
Judge Ochiltree was beginning to batter him with 
heated arguments whenever they met, and Philo Dor- 
sey to look upon him at times with a soft and grateful 
happiness in his eyes. 

It puzzled him that Damoris Ochiltree, whojp(^Mrs. 
Charlie and Bennie Shafter agreed was even a war- 
mer negrophile than her grandfather Dorsey, should 
avoid any talk with him upon the subject of Hamp's 
exile or the danger of a renewal of the mob spirit. 
He had seen her cheek pale and her eyes flash at the 
repetition of threat or heartless speech ; he knew that 
her soul burned to clear Hamp and to avenge the 
injuries that were heaped upon the helpless Dorsey- 
town negroes; but she spoke no word of all this to 
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him. With the gentle invincibility that Southern 
women show to this tragedy of their section, Damoris 
preserved her usual light-hearted gaiety of manner 
and, with Charlotte Ochiltree, made a refuge of 
youthful thought and innocent young joy about them 
that kept the bitterness and fear working in the town 
at bay. 

One evening Clay strolled with her to the foot- 
bridge. While Mrs. Charlie and Bennie loitered to 
lean upon the railing and look down into the ravine 
that was now a gulf of gauzy darkness shot through 
with an infinity of darting fireflies, he was obliged to 
traverse twice the planking of the long bridge with 
an energy that seemed to him out of keeping with the 
sultry evening. For Damoris Ochiltree was not the 
girl to lean beside a young man and moon at river 
or landscape in sentimental lassitude. It suited her 
better to walk, saying brisk, quick, saucy or searching 
things timed to energetic footfalls on the resounding 
bridge-floor. 

Now, in Clay Hardesty's veins was the blood of 
leaders, and his brain was the legacy of dominant 
generations. Something in the proud independence 
of this girl, her buoyant sense of importance, her 
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scarcely concealed pride of sex, and her almost intru- 
sive determination to dispute the world with him, 
tempted him continually to accept her challenges. 
He was no more sophisticated in the game of women 
and men than she. He had no knowledge bought by 
illegitimate experience ; he could accept her challenges 
honestly. He had as much right to taste this spicy 
cup as she to offer it, if she did offer knowingly ; even 
if she did not, and was as much enslaved to nature's 
law as she thought herself free of it, he could meet 
her half-way in all honor and with the greatest pleas- 
ure. 

" Miss Damoris, can't we take some of our exercise 
next winter? I should think one would want to rush 
across this bridge at top speed when the wind is 
sweeping it with sleet." 

** Oh, yes, one does. But you won't be here next 
winter." 

" If I am, I shall hurry ; but now, why aren't we 
resting down there by Bennie and Mrs. Ochiltree?" 

"Oh, that is dawdling!" 

« It looks dehghtf ul." 

" If you had seen this bridge all your life and never 
had seen it — never — without some pair hanging 
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over these rails, you'd like the distinction of walking.*' 

" But nobody can see us. We'll get no credit for 
this walking, and it must seem intrusive to the pairs. 
Let us go and sit on the bluff, then — all of us." 

" You won't get Charlie to sit on the bluff ; it's 
rustic — it's bourgeois." 

" But you are different," he dared. 

" Quite," she replied coolly ; and, having come to 
the end of the bridge, led the way to a path axoimd 
the bluff-crest where nature and art had combined to 
provide most charming seats for loiterers. 

Damoris chose a rocky throne against a gnarled 
redbud tree, and Hardesty seated himself at its foot 
upon the turf. He considered her choice a favorable 
one for the little venture into sentimentalities which 
he contemplated. She could hardly descend from 
that elevation without a helping hand; perhaps he 
would have the courage by that time to lift her down. 
The moon shone full upon them, and he could see her 
face quite distinctly when he looked up at her, a poetic 
glamour upon it in the pallid light. 

AH his life Hardesty had practised the adoring gal- 
lantries that Southern women expect, and of which 
they know the exact value, and all his life he had 
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been subject to the same pretty whimsical yielding 
with which this girl had just surprised him; but, 
strangely, it was all at once different, all of it; his 
teasing gallantry and her serious, sweet compliance. 
He said awkwardly: 

*' I'm afraid you came only to oblige me, Miss Da- 
moris. You did not want to come? " 

She replied vaguely : " I did — a little. No, I 
think it was only a dangerous complaisance that is in 
my disposition. I like people to get what they want. 
Then they find out whether they really want it." 

" If that is all, I can tell you I did want to come.'' 

" You must have been very tired. How thought- 
less of me ! We will rest a little while and go home." 

** That is the tone you use to Winkie." 

" Yes." 

" But it is so beautiful here — and so restful. 
You must have sat here often and often in the moon- 
light, like this? " 

"Like this?" 

" Well, I presume I shall not be permitted to say 
just what was in my mind, but it is the very spot a 
poet would love to be alone in with his lady. The 
sonnets to her eyebrows would sing themselves." 
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** Mr. Hardesty, I hope you are rested. It is time 
to go home." She had slid down from the rock so 
quickly and so without warning that there was no 
chance to help her, and was calmly pursuing the path 
back to the road. 

" I — " he began abashed, half angry at her pru- 
dery and wholly so at his own bungling, ** I hope that 
I have not offended you, Miss Damoris? " 

She laughed back at him over her shoulder. 
"Why, how could you? It was only what they all 
say. I wonder if it's in the spot or just the universal 
young^man-by-moonlight? " 

Mr. Hardesty's chagrin was so evident for the 
remainder of the evening that Damoris hugged her- 
self with an impulsive shriek of delight the moment 
she was alone. " Now, I guess he will know how it 
feels to be disapproved of," she said. 

This little tilt with the elemental woman had set 
Clay Hardesty tingling with energy. It coursed 
his veins and flushed his skin and seemed to him to 
have chased his climatic and temperamental lassitude 
away for ever. Not that he understood the process 
— he did not care to understand it. The one thing 
that he needed or cared to know, was that here was 
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the world; big, crude, shapeless and meaningless as 
a block of marble, and here was he — a man ! and all 
at once aware of the wonder that slept in the stone, 
the power that throbbed in his arm, the tools that lay 
at hand. No, it was simpler than that. It was as 
simple as clearing forests, and bridging rivers, and 
building railroads, and stretching telegraph cables 
and irrigating deserts and shaping policies and gov- 
erning dependencies; conquering and governing the 
world ; and that was accomplished by the mere utmost 
of every man's powers. And it was time that he, 
Clay Hardesty, threw his own into the general sum. 
Yesterday it was possible to dawdle and dream and 
await occasions in this isolated, sleepy town; to-day 
things must begin to move. The world belongs to a 
man when he conquers and possesses it; to a woman, 
when a man, having conquered and taken possession, 
bestows it upon her. 

Damoris Ochiltree was royal and should have the 
full royal tribute. She would compel a man to come 
up to her height. She would never stoop. Stoop? 
That fine, proud, fearless spirit? He would never 
falter, never rest, never compromise with fear or 
weakness or baseness, in the effort to keep it upon its 
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natural heights. And he would make his way there. 
It was no use for that grinning survival of his old, in- 
complete self to thrust out a contemptuous tongue 
at the turn of his thoughts. It was for Damoris 
Ochiltreie that he would do his man's part. Why not 
say so now, at the beginning of the struggle to which 
she had incited him? Yesterday he had meant to do 
his share for the glory of the thing — some day ; and 
yesterday he had been content to palter and to wait. 
To-day it was as if she had said : ^^ I am the woman ; 
be about it for me." 

He supposed this was being in love — and it was ! 
He threw up his head and swelled out his chest, 
tightening the muscles of arms and shoulders. He 
was dressing before the bureau in his bedroom at the 
Veranda and turned to watch the ridges and knots 
come out u{)on his bare back. And then he shifted to 
catch the profile of his inflated chest and the breded 
column of his neck. It was a splendid young body, 
slight and graceful and harmonious, well-knit and 
elastic, full of endurance and the finer kind of 
strength. He smiled at it in boyish pride and then 
his eyes grew grave, and his mouth firm : " It is mine 
for fifty or sixty years, perhaps, and Fve got to make 
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good with it. Fve got to say : * I utilized every atom 
of its strength for my work, every instant of its span 
for the manifestation of my biggest self, and I'm 
thankful for it, and Fm not ashamed of what I've 
done with it, now that Fm to give it back and go on.' " 
The muscles had relaxed, leaving the rosy flesh smooth 
and tender in its lines. The miracle of a young 
man's body shone from the glass with all that haunt- 
ing significance that teased the souls of the ancient 
Greeks; but Hardesty did not see it, his thoughts 
had passed it in the search for that deeper, more 
elusive mystery of the spirit within it. 

That afternoon he went out to Old Orchard. Mrs. 
Charlie was expected, and he sat with Damoris under 
the apple-trees on a slope that overlooked the levee 
by which she would come. His pensive mood of the 
morning hung upon him and he longed to lay his big 
and urgent thoughts before Damoris — and yet, was 
it quite time to decoy her into those sacred interiors 
of life where his soul dwelt? Would she go, eager to 
explore its mysteries, or would she insist upon linger- 
ing a little longer among conventional relations? 
His eagerness to say the things that a man can say 
to one woman only was overbalanced by his fear of 
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her maiden's timidity, and he talked, instead, with a 
flippancy that he despised. 

And somehow, Damoris herself was marvelously 
different. She was silent and pensive; very polite, 
very conventional. She sat primly upright as if she 
were unable to forget her woman^s body, or any fold 
of the gown that draped it. She, drew her feet well 
up under the lawn ruffles and held them very still there, 
while her hands clutched each other nervously in her 
lap. Always, heretofore, had he seen those little feet 
and slender hands in constant motion, the small head 
moving with energetic emphasis as she talked, the 
whole body quick with lithe characteristic gesture. 
And through this constrained stillness he perceived 
some palpitant quivering of her inner self, some 
frightened, resisting Damoris to which he must be 
very tender — with a tenderness most delicately dis- 
guised. 

He could not have guessed whence this new wis- 
dom came, but he knew that Dcunoris had come, as he 
had, to the elemental things in their relation. And 
he divined that they had a different aspect for her. 
She felt none of the rapture, none of the blinding 
sweet revelation, nor the ecstatic rush of primal 
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strength that came to him through all the generations 
of loving, ambitious men of whom he was sprung. 

Because she was so pitifully like a snared bird he 
smothered his exultation, striving to hold himself to 
the level of the commonplace. But the strange light 
in his eyes when Damons forced herself to look up, 
the thrilling cadence of his voice, some electric happi- 
ness that enveloped her when he leaned toward her, 
betrayed him, warned her and kept her trembling. 

When he was gone that recreant virginal pride of 
hers lifted its debased head, and she taunted and 
scorned herself for its defection after all her boastful 
reliance upon it, at the first tilt with that passion 
which devours the pride and destroys the independence 
of woman. 



CHAPTER XIV 

peasly's tbick 

Philo Dorsey, driving townward along the river 
road, let the lines sway on Dolly's silky back while his 
lank old body had fallen laxly forward and his sad 
eyes swept without seeing, the familiar panorama. To 
him it was immeasurably more interesting from being 
familiar. The slow changes of a long-known tulip 
tree, from the buds set like tapers in the spring all up 
and along its smooth and angular branches to the 
full glory of green and saffron lamps of summer, had 
a perennial interest. The ant-hill, new heaped as he 
piassed in the morning and likely to be leveled long be- 
fore he came back on the way home, filled him with a 
sympathetic sorrow at the perverse chances of insect 
life. The nestling fallen too soon into the world, he 
would place gently upon a bough in the shade. A 
snake crawling across the road was given a chance to 
escape; a lonely heifer looking over the fence with 
soft appeal in her eyes received a kindly word ; a 
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black-throated linnet calling from tree to tree had a 
jocose answer, or when he chose to pause and warble 
his beautiful song, a hearty word of appreciation. A 
cloud of butterflies at a damp place in the road was 
tenderly admired, a painted spider in his spread snare 
as tenderly admonished. A clmnp of wild roses all 
a-bloom, a patch of foxglove, a tangle of traveler's 
joy, any pretty chance of growth or bloom or inno- 
cent life along the way stirred his fancy and touched 
his heart. But, to-day, his eyes sought, rather than 
gave comfort, and his mind was preoccupied with 
cares. 

He had for three days now been searching the 
coimty for a man who would loan him two hundred 
dollars, the sum required by every lawyer to whom 
he had gone on Hamp's behalf. Not that he knew 
where Hamp was, though he guessed that there were 
those in Dorseytown who might carry the message 
when the time should come to recall him. Hamp, he 
thought, should have legal acquittal, not so much 
for his own sake as for that of his race. A fairly 
conducted trial, bringing out the manliness of such 
a negro and triumphantly proving his innocence, 
while showing the dreadful rashness of mob 
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judgments, would impress many needed lessons upon 
the white men of Blufftown. 

He had not been in the least surprised that every 
lawyer whom he had approached had made an ex- 
orbitant demand upon him. Bridges Ochiltree was 
an immensely influential man, dangerous to ofFend 
and profitable to please; and Bridges did not intend 
that anything which he undertook for the negroes 
at Dorseytown or on the Van Weller lands should 
prosper. But, of course, that was just " Bridges' 
way," which he knew by this time well enough. It 
hurt his own carnal pride to be so helpless in the 
matter of raising two hundred dollars. In his simple 
and unambitious life he had never made ten above 
the needs of his family and those whom he helped. 

He was interrupted by Dolly's start, for she had 
heard hoofs and wheels behind her, and even at the 
risk of disturbing her master in a moment of 
heaviness, which she probably understood very well, 
she could not compromise her own reputation as a 
mare that had never been passed by anything at 
Blufi^town. 

" So, girl, steady ! They shan't dust you," he 
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soothed, gathering the reins. Looking back he as- 
sured her: 

" It is only Jont Peasly^s flea-bitten old team that 
couldn't feaze you. Be sensible, girl. What do 
you want to show off your paces bef o' such slow old 
pokes for? It'd hurt their feelings. Let's be neighs 
borly, honey ! " 

Dolly unbent the proud arch of her neck and fell 
into a gentle mincing step, but her ears showed that 
it was only compromise; they were alert to catch 
the least encroachment upon the proper distance the 
piebalds must keep, if they were to be treated with 
friendliness. 

"Hello, Brother Dorsey!" squeaked Mr. Jont 
Peasly. 

" Good day, sir," called Bennie Shafter, riding be- 
side him. 

" Howdy, gentlemen ! I'd like to jog alongside 
and neighbor, but Dolly is so touchy about keeping 
the lead," Dorsey replied. 

" That's all right, that's all right, Brother Dorsey, 
only just wait for us at the hoss-trough. I've got 
a matter of business to talk over." 
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Business with Brother Peasly was not a grateful 
prospect at a moment of profound discouragement 
like this. It was likely that his attempt to borro\r 
two hundred dollars had become generally known, as 
most things did at BluiFtown, and Peasly was hoping 
to drive some impossible bargain on his necessity. 
Dorsey set his lips, and his eyes sparkled ominously. 

" You old sinner," he said grimly, " I'm bound to 
swallow your hook, I reckon, but I'll give you a 
tussle fust!" 

Where the " back country " road joined the river 
road was a blacksmith's shop, a beer saloon, and a 
public watering-trough. Dolly, like every other 
horse that traveled either road, looked upon a little 
rest there as an inalienable privilege. She dabbled 
her nose in the cool water and dripped it down her 
chest and hot forelegs. Then she gave a soft little 
whinny, and Philo Dorsey, looking up from his 
troubled thoughts, saw that this was salutation to 
his sister Bumette's stocky little bay horsey whom 
she had named Sir William Wallace for her favorite 
hero of fiction, and to whom the negro horse-boys had 
given the more practical sobriquet of " Suhwill." In 
the low basket phaeton sat Miss Bumette herself» 
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crisp and cool in all the heat and dust, and beside 
her, very straight and vivacious, his lean face radi- 
ating pride and happiness, one of hei* seeking lovers, 
Mr. Shedric P. Benbow. Behind, barely far enough 
to escape Suhwill's dust, came the sorrel horses and 
yellow liniment wagon of the other, Doctor Arthur 
Morman. Dorsey's face broke instantly into smiles. 
" So Auth's gone on the road at last," he chuckled. 
" Well, Sis, where are you and Uncle Shed bound 
for in all this sun? " 

Miss Bumette laughed into his mischievous eyes: 
" Oh, Doc and Mr. Benbow were getting puny from 
laying around in the shade so much. I had to go 
to Boyer Grant's and I brought Mr. Benbow along 
foh his health, and Doc followed, to get his share, 
I reckon. Can't you wait a minute? " she said to 
Suhwill, who was turning wistful eyes back at the 
occupants of the jdiaeton. " Can't you see Mr. 
Benbow's thinking? " The pony whinnied softly, 
and Mr. Benbow aroused himself. 

" Oh, yes, I'll let down his rein — d'rectly. I was 
just thinking up a patent, automatic way, so'st a 
pusson wouldn't have to get out to give his boss a 
drink." 
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" You just wait, Suhwill/' Miss Nette's voice was 
very smooth, but the snapping of her eyes filled her 
watching brother with glee. Doc Morman arriving 
at this moment Philo Dorsey suggested innocently: 

" A boss gets his throat full of road on a day like 
this.'* 

Doc looked around, his black eyes flashing in his 
handsome, heated face: 

" Ahn't theah no niggahs in this country to wait 
on people? Hi, you black rascal! Come over heah 
and let down this lady's boss's rein, ca-an't you? " 

A little negro whose ash-colored legs testified to 
frequent services of this kind, being crusted to the 
knees with the dried mud of the puddle beside the 
trough, came and loosened Suhwill's rein, leaning 
with a quaint, professional dignity against his 
shoulder while he drank. Mr. Benbow, flustered, 
searched all his pockets for a coin. 

" Heah, you black scoundrel ! " and Doc Morman 
threw a nickel straight at the grinning mouth. The 
boy caught it and moved over to the piebalds of Mr. 
Jont Peasly with expectant eyes. 

" Just let down their heads, will you? " said the 
driver indifferently. " I never calculated on seeing 
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so many of you town-folks out in this sun; not so 
delicate ladies like you look to be, Miss Netty." 

Mr. Peasly's remarks, however well meant, received 
an ironic flavor from the unfortunate habit of his left 
eyelid, which twitched at unexpected moments. Mrs. 
Dorsey, the kindest soul alive, could not forbear a 
shock whenever this occurred. " Of course, I know 
in reason the man don't go to wink at me," she would 
say, " but I can't help flaring up befo' I know it." 
To Miss Bumette, on the contrary, there was a spice 
of adventure in the twitching of those eyelids of a 
widower. " Of cou'se," she would reply, " he doesn't 
want to wink at a lady ; but how would he go about 
it, if he did?" 

" A lady may look delicate or she may look in- 
delicate, sih, without being the subject of comment," 
said Morman, glaring at Peasly. His brows grew 
the blacker for Miss Bumette's laugh. Clearly, this 
one of Miss Bumette's seeking lovers was in hot re- 
volt against the eternal feminine to which lovers are 
most interesting when played off one against the 
other. He had not wanted to hitch up his unwilling 
horses and brave this terrible heat of mid-moming 
in September, but he dared not permit his rival the 
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long ride to Grant's entirely alone with Miss Nette. 
Shed was capable of taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to blurt out the decisive question at which they 
both had balked for twenty years. He had been 
forced to follow. Riding alone in the liniment per- 
meated wagon, glimpsing his love and his rival only 
through the cloud of insulting dust that held him 
at bay, had not induced sweetness of temper. 

But there are strange tides in the fretted course 
of true love, and Mr. Peasly drew all this surging 
anger his way by a remark to Mr. Benbow that was 
probably innocent enough in intention, but, deflected 
by that winking eye, became a taunt of the kind that 
Doc Morman permitted nobody but himself to hurl 
at his rival. 

" Shed," said Mr. Peasly, " looks to me you're 
mighty brash to be risking sunstroke, riding round 
with ladies in such heat as this." 

" Sih," said Morman icily, " my friend, Mr. Ben- 
bow, accepts the favoh of a lady without con- 
sidahing risks oh dangahs — as a gentleman should." 
Then he turned and lifted his hat with inimitable, 
romantic grace. " If you all ah ready to drive on — 
unless," he turned sharply upon Mr. Peasly again. 
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" unless this gentleman desiahs to be obliged with 
change? *' His eyes fell significantly to the little 
negro, who had been silently and vainly appealing 
to the owner of the piebalds since putting up the 
reins. 

Mr. Peasly angrily searched his pockets for a coin, 
finally bringing forth a dime. He balanced it upon 
his thumb and remarked, as amicably as he could : 

" Since all this muss the niggers has raised at 
Blufi^town, looks like a good citizen oughtn't to en- 
courage 'm too far." 

" That's the reason I can't beah to see no white man 
ask a favoh of no niggah," snapped Morman. " It's 
the niggah's place to do what the white man tells him, 
and the white man's place to pay him foh what he 
does. A favoh is a matter you can't ask of anybody 
but an equal, sih." 

With a fiery glance that took in the transfer of the 
dime. Doc turned his sorrels in behind the phaeton, 
and they disappeared in the dust of the liniment 
wagon, leaving Philo Dorsey in a much more normal 
mood for his encounter with Peasly. 

" Well, Brother Dorsey, I just want to say that 
I've seen no sech promise of com in twenty miles as 
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you've got in the Van Weller bottoms/' that gentle- 
man began pleasantly. 

" Yes," Dorsey replied warily, " I don't know but 
it's a good yield." 

" Looks funny to me 't a man with all that green 
crop pushing him 'd hold on to all that dry com in 
them cribs ; must be at least five or six hundred dol- 
lars' wuth." 

" Well, corn dropped befo' the water fell so we 
could move it, and I've just held on because nobody 
asked for it, I guess, mo'n for any other reason. I 
did think some of loading up flat-boats and taking 
it down the river this fall, when I have to have 
the cribs foh the new crop." 

" They say there's something in flat-boating in 
a season like this last one, when corn's only been a 
crop in spots, and they say it's skeercer in more places 
this year. If I was to take a notion to go down 
with a fleet — you know the Peasly*s Trick ain't done 
nothing but ferry all summer — I'd like to get hold 
of sech a crop as youm." 

"Have you stopped buying com for the stills?" 
Dorsey asked with a quick, direct glance. Mr. 
Peasly returned it boldly: 
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** I wouldn't try to buy no com of you, Phile, to 
make into whisky. I know well and good you're too 
strait-laced to sell it to me. Though I do say you 
draw it a little too fine, a little too dam fine for your 
own good; for Kings' is paying sixty, spot cash, 
whilst I couldn't go more'n fifty-six or seven." 

" I can get that anywhere ; mebbe fifty-eight at 
Louisville." 

" Yes, but you'd have to wait till it was delivered 
before you got anything out of it." 

Dorsey looked up quickly, his eye lighting in spite 
of him, as he awaited Feasly's slow response to his 
eagerness. 

" Well, now, Brother Dorsey, though you are a 
Methodist and I'm a United Brethren, the bond's 
purty close, ain't it? I've heard you've been turning 
things upside down here lately to get money, and 
it looks like it wouldn't hurt me to advance you some 
of mine that's idle on that com of youm. I can let 
you have about two hundred, grip-faith money on 
it to-day, if that'll help you out any." 

Dorsey's eyes were beaming now. In his heart 
he blamed himself for having always judged this 
good man harshly, probably for no better reason than 
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an accidental defect that twisted his intercourse with 
his fellows. He put out his hand shyly. 

" Brother Jont," the address was in itself a con- 
cession and confession, ** you'll never know what a 
godsend that two hundred dollars will be. It'll clear 
Hamp and bring him back to his family." 

Peasly was counting bills upon his knee. " This 
trustee business is something of a snap^ ain't it? 
You can use the money to suit yourself? " 

Bennie Shaf ter flushed hotly and spoke up quickly : 

" Don't you make any mistakes, Mr. Peasly. Mrs. 
Van Weller did leave Uncle Philo free to use every 
dollar, if he wanted to; but it happens that she also 
provided that the first six hundred that comes in in 
a year is his for his salary; and it's September, and 
he hasn't drawn a cent. Besides, he's more than a 
hundred coming from last year. That two hundred 
is his all right." 

" I'm glad of it. Here's the sum. Brother Dorsey. 
I was going to bank some to-day, and it turns out 
I can accommodate you right on the spot. Ben'll 
draw up our papers. The corn's for delivery in 
October, you understand, by the twentieth." 

" But isn't that too early for a good stage of 
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water? Won't November, about the middle, do 
better?" 

" Not for me. There'll be water enough for 
Peasly^s Trick by the time I've said. So long, Phile ! 
I feel good over this trade. Peasly^s Trick will take 
your com, all right." 

Bennie Shafter, as they fell in behind Dolly's dust, 
looked at Mr. Peasly with a sudden fierce disgust. 
** You fooled him ? " he asked. 

" Didn't I do it purty? Can you beat that joke 
of mine about Peasly*s Trick? " 

" He'll not keep the agreement when he finds out. 
He'd starve before he'd sell com to a distillery to 
be made into whisky." 

" Oh, Phile's easy. He's showed his conscience, 
ain't he? Didn't he choose to sell to me pussonally 
for fifty-seven ruther than to get sixty from the 
stills? Now, that was his stubbornness all over, and 
I'll get sixty-two, for it's prime com. 

"You see how that little mare's making time? 
That means that Phile's breaking for Lawyer Goins, 
to clear Hamp. He'll pay in that money and get his 
agreement before we reach town. Anyhow, I don't 
believe you^d stop him if you could. You know it's 
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his only chance of getting money to help Hamp. 
More Hkely you'll just put off asking him to sign 
up for two or three days. He'll get on to Peasly^s 
Trick when he sees the Kings' letter-heads, but I 
don't know as you need to push him. The trick'll be 
a corker whenever he learns about it." 

" I'm going right in here to Davis' and get him 
over the 'phone when he comes to Goins' office," said 
Ben doggedly. 

" If you want him to have a chance, you can put a 
withdrawal clause in the agreement. I'm not af eard 
of his taking it.- It's the only way under the heavens 
he'll get his two hundred, because it's the only way 
old Ochiltree hasn't thought out and blocked up. I'd 
think you'd want him to keep it just to give him 
cards to go on with. We don't any of us want the 
old judge to have it too easy. We want to see a 
fight." 

Ben did not get out at Davis'. He went to the 
office and unburdened his conscience in a letter to 
Miss Parine Shortridge.* 



CHAPTER XV 

A BOLT FROM THE BLUE 

Miss Bubkettb Dobset, 

Dear Madam: — A matter of importance to your ward, 
James Downey Dorsey, has come up to-day, and I am writing 
to request the honor of a private conference with you this 
evening at my home. Yours respectfully, 

Thomas B. Arkwright, 
(Supt. of Schools.) 

Winkle came galloping home from school one after- 
noon, so eager to be out and at play that he tossed 
the note at Miss Bumette and could not be stayed for 
explanations. The envelope was dusty, sweat- 
stained, and still warm from the child's hand. 

Miss Bumette's heart shrank, then pulled itself up 
valiantly. If Winkie had been naughty at school one 
thing was certain, he must be disciplined by kindness 
only. If any of those teachers dared — The fine 
eyes shot fire, the great bosom began to heave with 
the protest of the great loving heart that could not 
brook the thought of pain deliberately inflicted upon 
Winkie — Winkie ! 
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When she stepped up on his porch that evening, 
the little school man nervously offered her a chair and 
strove to compose himself in another. 

" I'm sho the poor child nevah meant any harm," 
Miss Bumette's voice was militant. 

" This is not a case of discipline, Miss Dorsey. 
A most unfortunate situation of affairs has come 
about with all the overwhelming suddenness of a cata- 
clysm — I can only describe it as a kind of moral or 
social — yes, social earthquake, or — or eruption; 
eruption is the better word. I speak in confidence, 
because I do not yet know how the School Board will 
decide, and I do not wish to anticipate, and certainly 
not to dispute that decision. An eruption, as you 
doubtless know, Miss Dorsey, is a sudden activity in 
subterranean regions whereby much that is internal 
and noxious is thrown up, destroying — " 

" Professor Arkwright," interrupted Miss Bur- 
nette, " please don't talk round it. You've got some- 
thing awful to say, and I'd rather, if I had my 
rathers, you'd say it smack out." 

" Madam,, it is awful, and I don't know how to say 
it." 

" Any way." 
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" It is about your adopted son, little Winkle. Do 
you know anything about his origin?" 

" Not a hate mo' 'n evahbody knows. He was 
abandoned at the Veranda by a couple of travelers 
and we took him home with us.'' 

" Perhaps you know that there has been much un- 
pleasant conjecture?" 

" Oh, Blufftown people have to talk ! There's mo' 
'n a dozen men that have nothing else to do than 
sit around on Main Street and slander folks. But 
they bettah be mighty careful what they say about 
Winkie!" 

"They are not, for they — ^" the little man 
trembled as he delivered the blow, " — they say he 
is not white." 

"Lord God!" she breathed and sat shaking, her 
horrified eyes tearless, while great drops of moisture 
started from her brow and her pallid cheeks. 

" I should have told you sooner, perhaps. I heard 
threats last week before school opened, but I thought 
they would die out. To-day a delegation of mothers 
came to the building to inform me that the child must 
not be permitted to attend the white schools." 

"Winkie?" cried Miss Bumette, awaking to the 
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sharp agony of realization. " Do they mean that 
Winkie must go to the niggah schools? " 

« Yes.'' 

" He's as white as anybody ! " 

" If you have proof of it and can furnish it to 
me—" 

" But I haven't any proof but common sense and 
I reckon they can't understand that! Who were the 
women who came? " 

" They were mostly German women from under the 
hill." 

"Poo' white trash! You won't listen to them?" 

" But, Miss Dorsey, the matter is not in my hands. 
They have appealed to the School Board. Judge 
Ochiltree is behind them, they say — you know what 
that means. I hoped you would think it wise to 
withdraw the child quietly." 

" And brand him a niggah? No. I'll fight them, 
Bridges Ochiltree and all! I'd bettah tie a rock 
round Winkie's neck and drown him than to give 
in to them. He'll be at school to-morrow and so shall 
I." 

Miss Bumette's mad rush to hide her horror and 
anguish in her own room ended at the front steps of 
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Old Orchard. A little heap of something odorous 
of warm young life lay at the top of them : Winkie, 
who had fallen asleep there waiting for her. She 
stooped over him panting, then lifting herself, faced 
the stars. 

** Good Lord," she cried aloud, " if you are just 
and merciful as the Bible says, smite these heartless 
creatures so' and protect this helpless child ! " 

" Sis ? " her brother had come around the house, 
his slippered feet soundless on the grass. " Sister, 
God is just and merciful, you can not doubt it." 

** Now's His chance to show it then, for — Bud," 
her voice broke on the childish name, ** O Bud dear, 
they are saying — they are saying that Winkie 
isn't white!" 

Philo Dorsey would have met any other calamity 
that darkens human life with an appeal to that justice 
and mercy he had just recommended, but this.'^ Even 
God Himself could not change or soften this. He 
stood silent while Miss Bumette told her story and 
silent at the end of it. She stooped over the sleeping 
child and, gathering him to her breast, sank down 
upon the step. With swift fingers she unfastened all 
his simple clothing and stripped him naked. He lay. 
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still asleep, across her lap, his beautiful child's body 
formed of dimpling curves and softly flowing lines, 
shining like alabaster in the moonlight. 

Miss Bumette found herself hysterically kissing 
the warm, sweet body, half laughing at the foolish 
rapture of the act, half sobbing with the relief from 
a surpassing horror. She carried Winkie up-stairs 
and put him to bed. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE OEDEAL OF THE BLUE GUMS 

It would have been hard to find a happier child 
than Winkle as he convoyed Miss Burnette up the 
broad shady walk that led to the school-house. 

" You'll have to be a mighty good little girl," he 
said, twisting himself in front of her that he might 
laugh into her eyes, " or teacher'U make you set with 
a boy!" 

" Is it so bad to have to sit with boys? " she in- 
quired absently. 

" Some of the girls cries when they have to. Rachie 
Wright didn' yest'day. She said right out lond 't 
she didn' mind one bit, 'cause the boy was me, an' oV 
teacher made her go stand in the comder and she 
looked ovah her book at me, lots of times. At recess 
they all hollered at her to shame her: 

«** Rachie, Pachie Wright 
Likes black bettah'n white 1' 
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And I fighted Thomps Soman for it. I bleeded his 
nose — some." 

Miss Nette, not daring to look at him, inquired 
tremulously : " What did they mean by the song, by 
her liking black better than white .'^ " 

" I'nt know," he replied indifferently, " lessen it's 
because my hair's black and Thomps is tow-headed. 
Anyhow, Rachie's my sweetheart." 

At the school-house Winkie put on the airs of a 
rural committeeman who is entertaining a celebrity. 
Even Rachie Wright was made to feel his importance 
as one who had brought company to school. The 
forenoon passed without incident, and both Miss 
Nette and the superintendent began to hope that the 
trouble was to pass. 

But, the children carrying home the news of Miss 
Burnette's visit, the npthers from " under the hill " 
took it for a challenge and came in a body that after- 
noon to protest publicly against Winkie's attendance 
at the white schools. 

The superintendent, after a conference with the 
leaders, warned Miss Nette. " The School Board has 
been forced to take up the case officially. I have been 
notified to dismiss at three so that they may hold a 
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session here. The women will have a lawyer and 
Judge Ochiltree to represent them. I presume you 
will wish to summon your brother or other friends," 
he added, the fear of the mighty, in the person of a 
board of education, in his tone that dared not be too 
sjrmpathetic. 

Miss Nette contented herself with sending a mes- 
sage to Philo Dorsey. Meanwhile, she went out under 
the trees of the school-yard to fortify herself for the 
contest. The children had been dismissed, but many 
of them lingered to play in the grove. The primary 
pupils, including Winkie, were playing under a group 
of sweet-gum trees and she sat down in their midst 
to ease her heart by their gaiety. How lightly Win- 
kie bounded about among them, full of buoyant 
young life! How masterfully his shrill voice rang 
above the others! He was masterful, too, in all his 
ways, dominating with an intuitive superiority; he 
who was to be crushed, now, to-day, with that heavy 
spiritual yoke for which the negro has had to ex- 
change physical slavery ! 

" Choose up, choose up, like I tell you ! " Winkie's 
voice cut sharply into her thoughts. 

" Yes, you got 'o choose up like Winkie says," a 
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little feminine pipe echoed his decisive tones and a 
little maid in pink announced : 

" I'll choose for one side, and Sudie can choose for 
the other." A little tot in blue came forward, ac- 
cepting the honor smilingly. ** I choose Winkie," 
declared maid pink-gown. 

Her opponent tossed a scornful head : ** I'nt care. 
My muffer told me not to play with him." 

Like a small pink whirlwind the other dashed at 
her, plump little arms swinging, and the playground 
was shrill with cries : 

" Rachie hit me ! She hit me hard ! '* 

" She said sassiness about Winkie," defended 
Rachie. " She's got to play with him — evahbody's 
got to." 

" Co'se you have," Winkie corroborated, " or me 
and Rachie won't play with you ! " And Miss Bur- 
nette, even in her trouble, smiled to see how easily 
the tyrannous little allies carried their point. She 
left them all choosing up again, parental commands 
forgotten and Winkie still a leader. 

Philo Dorsey, on his way to the school building, 
had overtaken Clay Hardesty and Bennie Shafter, 
strolling along a shaded street with no more purpose 
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than was usually developed from the placid concerns 
of Blufftown. 

" Get in, boys," he said with a wistful note in his 
voice that he would have made jocular. " Bridges 
has sprung another trap for me, and somehow I feel 
like I wanted everybody that will to stand by me. I 
can usually rise to his tricks with some spirit, but this 
time it's different — I guess because it does seem that 
he's gone a little far. Heretofore it didn't matter so 
much which of us won, there was no particular harm 
done, and there was always the chance of the next set- 
to. But this time it goes pretty deep — I believe in 
my heart Bridges has never thought how deep, or he 
couldn't do it." 

They found Judge Ochiltree and the eight mem- 
bers of the boards of education and health awaiting 
them in the school-room. The gentlemen were seated 
about the teacher's desk, in chairs, the mothers in the 
cramping Uttle seats of the children, remote and hum- 
ble as became their sex — when unredeemed by social 
eminence. Miss Burnette had shortly declined a seat 
with these secondary considerations and had placed 
a chair for herself well in front. 

Judge Ochiltree assumed of right conduct of the 
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proceedings, himself appointing the president of the 
School Board chairman, and Bennie Shafter secretary 
of the meeting. The shadow of something grim and 
sinister was upon the faces of the officials, but the 
judge himself had a look of gleeful triumph. He 
was in a position which peculiarly suited his temper. 
In stating the accusation he poured out his venom 
against Philo Dorsey with all his vitriolic eloquence. 

" This man," he said, pointing a contemptuous 
finger, " is, and always was a niggah lover. He bore 
the name befo' the war, and he has earned it doubly 
since. Then it only meant a fanatic who was carried 
away by theories about things of which he knew noth- 
ing by experience. Now, it has niultiplied con- 
tumely, because it means a man who is a deliberate 
traitor to his race. Then, it meant injury to the in- 
stitution of slavery only: now, it means the destruc- 
tion of race defenses — the home, the honor of white 
women, the future of white children dominated by a 
negroid race. 

" Philo Dorsey is responsible for all the impu- 
dence, the self-assertion and the criminal ambitions 
of the niggahs of this community. He leads them to 
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think they are as good or better than white men, and 
he stands between the niggah and every white man 
that attempts to keep him in his place. Blufftown is 
waiting at this moment, with all the forces of justice 
lined up, to punish a black beast for the unspeakable 
crime; and though we do not go so far as to hold 
Philo Dorsey directly responsible for that horror, 
there are many of us who think in our hearts that he 
would conspire with the negroes to hide the black 
brute from justice. 

** Now, my friends — and ladies — I meddle with 
no man's personal tastes. If Phile prefers niggahs 
as companions in reUgion and business and domestic 
life, if he prefers them, I say, let him alone. But 
draw the line just this side of Dorseytown, I implore 
you, in the name of the white race and for the preser- 
vation of society! And you'll have to, my friends, 
for he has overstepped it at last. Not content with 
taking the niggah to his own bosom, he now insists 
in f o'cing the rest of us to do the same. And, gentle- 
men, he chooses the dearest, the most innocent, and 
the most helpless of all the members of this com- 
mimity to be the vehicle of his crime against his race 
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— the children! My friends, the sternest duty of 
manhood and womanhood confronts us. Shall we pro- 
tect our children? " 

Philo Dorsey rose quietly. Long and lean, with 
his rough-hewn face and his melancholy eyes and 
softly drawling voice, he had yet the power of in- 
stantly silencing and arresting the attention of his 
audience, which Hardesty recognized with the thrill 
of the orator. The faces of the men, inflamed by 
Judge Ochiltree's speech, calmed under his quiet, 
kindly gaze as he began in his ordinary, colloquial 
manner. 

" The judge has tried some pretty big names on 
me," he admitted with a friendly smile. " I hope 
they look as bad a fit to you all as they feel to me. 
I'm only a workman with mighty simple tools, trying 
to do an honest job. I'm not blaming the tools. I 
guess most of the work of the world is done with 
simple ones. The ax and the hoe, the spade and the 
reaping hook were enough to settle the wilderness 
with, you know. No, I'm not quarreling with my 
tools, nor the place in His vineyard where the Lord 
has set me tp work. I'm only trying to make the best 
of both. 
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** When Judge Ochiltree was a young fellow there 
was no fire-engine at Blufftown. The boys organized 
a bucket-line and put out the fires themselves. Bridges 
was a slim, stirring chap — " his smile had been ten- 
derly reminiscent until the incongruity of this slim 
young energy and the old judge's pudgy inactivity 
sent a ripple of laughter around the circle of women, 
when his smile became a quick boyish laugh to which 
he added with a boy's simplicity : ** And he was hand- 
some as a picture! But as I was saying about the 
bucket brigade, Bridges was captain, but I was only 
a liner near the end of the row. I had to take the 
bucket when it came to me and to pass it on to the 
next below, no matter what he looked like or was. 

** This is a sort of parable to show you how it is 
with us now. Bridges isn't so slim nor so killing 
good-looking as he was, but he is still a captain. And 
I'm no uglier, I reckon, than I was then — but I 
don't mind it anywhere near so much — and I'm still 
a liner. I take what comes down to me and I try to 
pass it on. I don't stand very near the head in suc- 
cess or education or talents, and when I look down to 
see who I am to pass the bucket to, I find it's the most 
ignorant, the poorest, the most helpless of God's 
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humans — the negroes. That's my place in the line, 
just a little nearer the head than the negro, and it's 
my task to pass the bucket on to him. 

" You all know that when I have tried to give the 
negro a chance and a helping hand it's only because 
I want to make him a better man in his place, not to 
put into his head any false notions of working up to 
the judge's. And you know, too, even though you 
have come here to make trouble for me, that I've 
never had a thought of harming you or your chil- 
dren. 

" Gentlemen," he turned to the officials with a sub- 
tle change in the voice that had brought tears from 
the listening mothers; it rose now with a certain ac- 
cusing sternness to a higher level of power : ** Gentle- 
men, this is the history of the little orphan, Winkie. 
Six years ago a blind singer and his wife came to 
town and stopped at the Veranda. They had with 
them a baby boy and a nurse. They claimed they 
had a call to Tennessee, and as it was summer-time it 
looked natural enough that they should leave the 
child here with his nurse for a few weeks. They paid 
the board for about a month and then they stopped, 
and nobody at BlufFtown has ever heard from them 
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since. The nurse wanted to go away and she came 
to us about it; we took the child into our home and 
he is the same as our own. He's as bright and quick 
as a sunbeam and he spreads as much happiness. 

** This story of his being black came, I guess, from 
the nurse's confession that she herself was a negro; 
then somebody jumped at the conclusion that the 
baby was hers. She never said so, and the singer and 
his wife did appear to be very fond of the boy, 
showed him off to everybody, they said, and spoke of 
him as if he were their own. It hardly looks like they 
would do that for a child they knew to be of negro 
blood. 

"You see how it stands; nobody on earth can 
prove the boy is of negro blood; there is absolutely 
no evidence that he is the child of the nurse, and 
everything that we do know certainly goes to show he 
is white. Won't you give him the benefit of the un- 
certainty that does exist? He's only a little helpless 
child, and he would a thousand times better be dead 
than to have you pronounce him black, and doom him 
to the life of a negro, now that he has all the notions 
of a white person. I appeal to the women who have 
children- of their own." 
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But Judge Ochiltree dared not let the appeal work. 
" Stop, sih ! " he cried. " Stop and considah what 
you are asking! Would you plead that the leper be 
not banished from among men, because he would be 
lonely? Would you ask that the man with smallpox 
be saved from the discomforts of the pest-house, or 
the cholera-struck wretch be permitted to spread con- 
tagion, because he don't like to be shut away from 
his fellows? This amounts to the same thing. Ouh 
children are to sit in the same school-room and to join 
in the same sports with a little niggah because we 
are too tender-hearted to condemn him to his own 
color, and protect our loved ones from contamina- 
tion!'' 

He drew himself up for a burst of eloquence and 
his voice swelled through the silent room. " Sih, you 
are submitting your specious arguments to mothahs ! 
Mothahs! Mothahs! And every one heah present who 
has borne a helpless babe upon her faithful bosom will 
spread her love ovah her little ones like an aegis! 
Not one of them, not one, sih ! will evah consent to the 
degradation of niggah association for her innocent 
offspring." 

At this point, the orator's eye fell upon Clay Har- 
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desty, and a sudden happy inspiration flashed over 
him. 

** Ladies and gentlemen," he said with a flourish 
of his hand that had to do duty for the "bow of his 
youth, " we have with us a distinguished son of ouh 
sistah state. He is here for the purpose of studying 
this very problem of the races. Through him the 
beautiful Southland, writhing in the foul clutches of 
this slimy monster of niggah equality, may appeal 
to us. * Oh, my brothahs of the North,' she cries, 
* open your eyes and see this hideous thing in all its 
hideousness! Cease to bedizen it with rainbows of 
sentiment and the gauds of philanthropy ! See it as 
it is: a crawling hydra-headed dragon of the slime, 
sucking ouh industrial life-blood, destroying ouh 
political freedom, ouh safety, ouh purity and pride 
of race!' 

"I shall leave It to one of her brilliant favorite 
sons to voice to you all this pathetic appeal, of the 
South. Mr. Clay Hardesty of Kentucky, ladies and 
gentlemen." 

Clay rose with graceful leisure. His voice had 
the ideal timbre for oratory ; ranging from thunder- 
ous tones that startled, to low and musical appeal that 
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soothed while it persuaded. Gravely and unhurriedly 
he set himself right in the outset. 

" I am grateful that Judge Ochiltree has given me 
so generous an introduction to you, and were it not 
entirely supererogatory, in a community where his 
graces and talents are so well known, I should give 
myself the pleasure of paying a young man's tribute 
to a distinguished elder. Instead, I shall state in all 
modesty, but definitely, that I am not in sympathy 
with his views in this particular issue. I consider that 
he is instigating here a great injustice, an unwar- 
ranted and amazing cruelty." 

Judge Ochiltree sat up. " Go slow, go slow, young 
man ! " he sputtered, then with a snort subsided as 
Hardesty's even, musical voice went on : "I did come 
here to study one aspect of the solution of what we 
call the race problem — the usefulness of the Van 
Weller philanthropies. I seem to have chosen a mo- 
ment when all the elements that affect the question 
are active. If, at a time when race hatred is flaming 
and race crimes frequent, the Van Weller idea- — I 
should say, the Philo Dorsey idea — proves a hu- 
mane and just basis of relations between the races, I 
shall acknowledge that my fathers have had the 
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wrong idea and shall devote myself to the spread of 
the right one. 

" This hafi little bearing upon the case we are here 
to consider, unless it be to connect me with the side 
which Philo Dorsey represents at this tribimal. Still, 
Judge Ochiltree has made me the messenger of the 
Souti), and I see as he does, that this case of little 
Winkie has more than local significance. It is of vital 
importance to all that section which the two races in- 
habit together with infinite suffering and infinite 
wrong on both sides. 

" If you, here in Blufftown, Indiana, level the bar- 
rier of race, the flood may engulf the entire South, as 
the smallest breach may bring about the destruction 
of the whole dike. You could only do that by choos- 
ing that a child of mixed bloods should pass for 
white, because you will not lay upon him the burden 
of his negro inheritance. To permit a negro to as- 
sociate upon equal terms with white people is delib- 
erately to let down the barrier of race and to doom 
generations to the stigma and degradation of mixed 
blood. 

** It is because you feel this danger intensely that 
this scene, which must appear to the uninitiated a 
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barbarity, is possible. It is because he knows we have 
no stronger feeling than this of race integrity that 
Judge Ochiltree has aroused it for his private 
ends—'' 

" Grosh-all-fiddlesticks ! but you go too f ah, young 
man," that gentleman interrupted hotly. Then with 
a suave wave of the hand : " Continue, continue ; I 
can hold in fob some time yet, sih." 

" If you knew this child to be a negro, I myself 
would urge you to put upon him the brand and the 
burden of his blood for the sake of race defenses. 
But do you know it? " 

" You've got to prove he is white. I tell you, Har- 
desty, as I teU Philo Dorsey, you've got it to prove ! " 
shouted Judge Ochiltree beating his knee with his fist. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," replied Clay with smil- 
ing courtesy, " but this is a country where the Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of justice hold. You, the accuser, must 
prove that the boy is black." Then his voice became 
deeply solemn again: 

" I charge you to consider the tremendous respon- 
sibility you assume. If it were thinkable that for the 
good of this community you were called upon to put 
out the eyes of a child, how you would shrink and 
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shudder ! How carefully you would weigh the proofs ! 
And yet, as you well know, the doom you may pro- 
nounce upon this child is so much more fearful than 
blindness that not one who loves him could hesitate 
for a moment to choose blindness instead. We should, 
any one of us, prefer any form of physical affliction, 
any sorrow to which humanity is subject, should we 
not? Be careful how you doom a white child to the 
life of a negro ! *' 

When Hardesty sat down a silence fell upon the 
room. The faces of the mothers had grown wistful 
under his appeal and paled at the understanding of 
this reverse and terrible side of a terrible dilemma. 
The officials who were to decide between them had 
paled too at this appeal to justice and mercy. But 
they were mere instruments, to-day, in the hands of a 
relentless old man to whom this was all a game to 
show his mastery, not a game of chance, for public 
Boards may be worked like marionettes by those who 
have created them. The creation of town and county 
officials was one of the judge's pastimes. He had 
made these, idly perhaps, which was all the better rea- 
son for turning them to use now. 

Ambition to become mayor of BlufFtown was a 
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string that moved no less than half their number, and 
other strings he held were as effective. They had all 
been pulled in season and Winkie's case settled before- 
hand. Nevertheless, the inquiry proceeded with great 
show of justice. It was agreed to bring in the child 
for an examination. Miss Nette led him in, flushed 
and moist from play, his curls tumbled, his eyes wide 
with wonder and grave with interest — a little, brave 
soul dwelling serenely in its beautiful house of life, 
ignorant and unafraid. 

Judge Ochiltree and the president of the School 
Board looked over the glossy head ; Doctor Grayson, 
of the Board of Health, pared his finger-nails ; every 
member of the two official bodies found other employ- 
ment for his eyes than the study of the stiwdy, beau- 
tiful boy standing quietly in the soft decline of the 
afternoon sun. 

" Gentlemen," said Philo Dorsey sternly, " since 
the fate of this child seems to rest upon his appear- 
ance, I charge you to look at him without prejudice. 
I reckon the intention of doing it honestly is the only 
thing that will give you courage to look at him at 
all." 

The president of the School Board glanced at 
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Winkie and dropped his eyes. " He is no darker than 
many Italian or Jewish dhildren — ^" 

" He's no darker than I am myself, f oh that mat- 
tah," snarled Judge Ochiltree. " This is not a ques- 
tion of looks — the little scoundrel looks like a cherub 
— it's a question of blood.'* 

Doctor Abemathy was requested to enumerate the 
scientific tests for the presence of the negro taint. 
He said that they were few and not considered infalli- 
ble. A colleague took up the question: 

" There are some," he prosed, " who think they 
can tell by spots on the limbs — when there are any ; 
and others again say that purple finger-nails is a sign, 
and some tell by a blue tongue, or blue gums." 

They were directed to examine the child by the 
tests enumerated. The chairman siunmoned Winkie. 
The boy looked up at him with grave wonder. 

" Hold out your hand." 

The little chubby, grass-stained hand went obedi- 
ently out, each small outspread finger springing from 
a dimple. Not one of the judges touched it. There 
was no condemnatory stain about the nails nor on the 
palms. 
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" Open your mouth." 

The red lips stretched to form a vivid edged " O '' 
that made the face more appealingly childish. The 
authorities peered into the mouth with a gravity that 
was grotesque. Each shook his head in token of un- 
certainty. 

" Show your tongue." 

Winkie thrust it out with good will and a twinkle 
in his eyes. They shook their heads again. 

" Gentlemen," warned Judge Ochiltree, " do you 
mean that you find nothing? Neither a blue tongue, 
nor blue gums? " 

" I wouldn't say," faltered one, " but what his 
gums is somewhat blue." 

" Looks blue-like to me," corroborated a colleague 
of the School Board, and another: ** I see the blue 
tinge plainly." 

After consultation the chairman rose; he was a 
small withered man and at this moment his face was 
pale and his eyes weary. 

" I — " he began reluctantly, " — there is no other 
course open to us but to direct that this child be de- 
barred from the white schools, since the honorable 
Board of Health has found that he has blue gums.'* 
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" Of all things ! " Miss Nette sprang up, her great 
body tense with its amazing energy. " Is this to be 
the upshot of all your palaver? I don't believe half 
of you would know blue from Patagonia if you were 
to hang for the wrong guess! Winkie, you come 
heah. Turn you' head to the light. Open you' 
mouth, theah — " 

Hardesty saw her face, working with indignation, 
grow suddenly rigid, her eyes swoon away from the 
inquiring gaze of the child, while a shudder swept 
over her like a sudden gust. She turned toward the 
door. Winkie followed. Pushing against her skirts, 
he confidingly put up his hand. Miss Bumette did 
not take it. 

When he and Bennie reached the gate she was al- 
ready seated, pale and forbiddingly silent in the 
buggy. Philo Dorsey swung Winkie to a place be- 
side her. The child, tired by the unintelligible scene 
through which he had passed, nestled against her 
shoulder. She sat rigid and unresponsive, letting the 
little sleepy head burrow there unheeded. 

Her brother lifted the boy to a place between his 
own knees. With deliberate solemnity, mingled of 
tenderness and protest, he turned up the little face 
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and reverently kissed the pouted lips. Putting the 
reins into Winkie's hands he lurged with quavering 
jocularity: 

"Wake up here, man, and drive! Chuck up old 
Dolly and make her show off ! '' 

Instantly the boy was all alive with the joy of the 
chance. " Git up theah, DoUy-girl ! " he shouted. 
"We going to dust you all good, Mistah Clay and 
Mistah Bennie. I tell you Dolly's a beatah when I 
drives her." 



CHAPTER XVn 

CAPITULATION OF THE ELEMENTAL WOMAN 

Damoris had awaited at home, in the ladylike in- 
action under which her spirit chafed, the result of the 
meeting at the school-house. She came to the orchard 
gate to meet the buggy when they returned and, after 
Winkie had ridden away to the bam with Mose, the 
horse-boy, she walked to the house between her grand- 
father and Miss Bumette. Philo Dorsey told his 
news bluntly, and Damoris received it valiantly. 

" A negro? Winkie? '' she cried, further speech en- 
gulfed in her hot anger and resistance. 

Her grandfather bowed his head and his lips trem- 
bled in a silent prayer. Miss Bumette's large face 
was dully white and her eyes were evasive. Suddenly 
the girl whirled and grasped her aunt's shoulders, 
searching her face with fierce, accusing eyes : 

"What did you say to them? What did you do 
in Winkie's defense? " 

236 
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Tliere was no reply, and Damoris withdrew her 
clasp while her curling lips whitened. 

" Aunt Nette ! '' she cried sternly. 

"Oh, honey, his gums are blue! I saw them!" 
Miss Bumette's voice was hoarse and harsh and all 
her body shook in a rigor of disgust. 

" Nonsense ! You didn't ! How do you know your 
own gums are not blue? You shall not fail Winkle! " 

" What if he has negro blood? " Then the horror 
relaxed a little. " O good Lord ! It can't be ! " Miss 
Nette moaned. 

" Come into the house and Nelope will fix you a 
cup of tea," said Damoris coldly, evading the arm 
that sought her waist. At the porch steps she halted 
her grandfather: 

" What can we do, daddy? " 

" The Lord has sent me no leadings, unless it be 
this Scripture : * For it is no small wisdom to keep 
silence in an evil time ' ; or this, * And hence it cometh 
to pass that all doth little profit thee until thou well 
consider that I am he that doth rescue them that 
trust in me.' " 

" Oh," said Damoris in the cold tone of one who 
will not openly show irreverence when holy words 
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seem to fall short of comforting. ** I know what I 
shall do," she said presently, her eyes flashing, " I 
shall fight this till I die. I give my life to Winkie, 
and while I live he shall never accept this stigma. 
And I'll do more! I'll make my grandfather Ochil- 
tree and everybody in this town bitterly sorry they 
ever tried to brand him with it." 

"My child—" 

** Oh, I shan, daddy; I shall do all of it." With 
manifest effort she smiled and kissed him gently. 
** Go find grandmama," she added with indulgent 
tenderness, as if all at once the balance had swung 
from age and the deliberating wisdom of sorrow to 
youth and energy. 

Hardesty had left the school-room with a leaping 
elation. Though he had been able to do nothing for 
Winkie, he had at least declared himself upon the side 
of the Dorseys, and in the declaration his own inten- 
tion had crystallized. In this case of Winkie he was 
at one with Philo Dorsey; at one — and his heart 
leaped — with Damoris Ochiltree. The joyous sur- 
prise of finding himself of her party, sharing her 
grief and indignation, her championship of the child 
and her quarrel with her grandfather seemed to 
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advance his love for her to the very point of realiza- 
tion. 

That evening he went out to Old Orchard. He 
crossed the foot-bridge with quick, ringing steps, 
smihng upon the pairs of lovers leaning upon the 
rails, his heart warm with approval of this immemo- 
rial love-making between river and woods, the shad- 
owy gulf of the ravine and the star-set arch of the 
sky. Damoris would not come here ; she would scorn 
the community of feeling ; she was too fastidious, too 
individual to understand the warming of his heart 
toward these leaning pairs ; this thrilling of the bond 
of a common humanity, this desire to go through a 
racial experience openly and naturally and just as 
lovers had gone through it since Adam and Eve. He 
thrust away the thought with a laugh: "As if Da- 
moris would yield to love as these rustic sweethearts 
did ! She was so sweetly yielding yesterday, but she 
may never be like that again ! " he sighed. " I knew 
it was not I that had subdued her, but something in- 
side herself." 

The blood rushed to his face and his breath came 
quickly, while his chest swelled and he threw up his 
head with the sweetest and the keenest pang he had 
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ever known. Was it love? He breathed the question 
tremulously and dared not reply, ** Yes.*' Still there 
was a chance, and at any rate it was to be ** yes " ; 
she should love him. Of this he had no doubt. The 
very intensity of his feeling, its directness and un- 
questionable permanence must win response. Love 
could not exist in such absolute and compelling depth 
and sweetness and not bring its complement into exist- 
ence by its own dynamic force. It was for this that 
he was going to Old Orchard ; to sustain, to develop 
that shy, tremulous feeling that had subjected his 
proud Damoris on the bluff. 

He was glad that phase had passed; he did not 
want her to fear what he was bringing her, he wanted 
her to accept it joyously, as he had ; to feel how nat- 
ural, how universal, and yet how inexpressibly fine and 
strong loving was. It made his own heart beat with a 
new measure ; it filled him with a leaping strength, a 
throbbing elation, a deep faith in life, in man, and in 
God. This is what he would make Damoris feel. 

The panorama of moon-smitten river and sky, the 
hushed and veiled woods, and the waiting bluffs 
struck upon his sight with an entirely new beauty; 
and the desire to show this world to Damoris drew 
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again the chord of universal experience. For every 
true lover the earth has been created anew ; every one 
of them has had this happiness of showing a fresh 
world to his sweetheart, from Adam pointing it out 
to Eve from some rise in Paradise, to himself. Clay 
Hardesty, as he would show it to Damoris presently. 
Should he be brave to do so openly, saying, " This is 
our world — yours and mine," or should it be by 
subtle indirections to a heart not quite awake? For 
bold as his own love was, certain and direct and confi- 
dent, he was not quite sure of his courage, after all. 

There were certain things about Damoris that 
daunted him: the sudden lift of her eyelids and the 
full, free gaze that she leveled at him ; and there was 
a little space of delicate, white flesh between her ear 
and the flush of her cheek ; it shook him like An emo- 
tion — he could not say why — it was at once so 
infantile, so silky and so fair ; and it must be soft to 
touch ! And, yet, it was so finely womanly, so sug- 
gestive of something remote and pure, that it curbed 
his leaping fervors with a warning. At once over- 
bold and very timid, eager and hesitant, grasping 
with a young and ignorant ardor for this new joy and 
shrinking from it in awe, he came to Old Orchard. 
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It was dark under the apple-trees, and the grass 
was cool to his feet. He took off his hat, and the 
fragrant breeze off the leaves, steeped in the sun until 
they were aromatic, fanned him ; while the sacred still- 
ness that trees preserve about them at night quieted 
his thrilled thoughts. 

He never knew what led him past the path to the 
house-front, and past another that swept around to 
the steps of the back porch, where he saw dim figures 
and whence he heard the low hum of voices, on to a 
fainter line over the orchard sward to an old winesap 
apple-tree growing where the hill-slope broke upon a 
sharp declivity. Half its roots were thrown out 
above ground, like bastions, for support of the al- 
most horizontal trunk holding a broad crown over the 
ravine into which it dropped its petals in springtime 
and its leaves and fruit in the fall. 

Within the curving roots Hamp had made a rustic 
seat for Damoris when she was a child. She was sit- 
ting here to-night, so rapt in dream that she did not 
feel his presence until he had swung himself down be- 
side her. She lifted her head and her face gleamed 
white in the moonshine. 

" Oh," she gasped, and moved quickly, as if to 
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make room ; then, recovering herself, she said in a tone 
that had a curious vibration in it : " Good evening, 
Mr. Hardesty. I did not know they knew I was 
here." 

" I knew. I did not have to ask any one," he 
laughed. 

She wore something white that, in the dusk under 
the tree, made all her body a slender, dimly luminant 
cloud ; but the moonlight fell in a glorious, revelatory 
band where her small head and delicate throat were 
etched against the tree bole. He could see every line 
clearly as in daylight ; could even see the color in her 
cheek and the gleam between her eyelashes; for, 
though she lifted her head toward him, she had not yet 
met his gaze. It was enough for him to be near her; 
he had no longer that hurrying sense of life that had 
urged him over the bridge and up the bluff to Old 
Orchard. He had arrived, he was alone with Damo- 
ris, and the world was a vast ocean of peace. 

Damoris was grateful for his defense of Winkie, 
but, because she was a girl, and changes had been 
wrought in her that she did not understand, all her 
burning sense of feminine limitations, all the sex ani- 
mosity that had been growing in her with such vigor 
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of late, flamed up at his triumphant tone. It some- 
how suggested possession : a new relation too confident 
for her girlish pride to brook. She reflected in humil- 
iation that something in her had been so glad of his 
presence that she cried out '* Oh," at his approach and 
had made room for him, betraying her feeling. Now, 
to retrieve her dignity, she said coldly: 

** We will go back to the house," but she was aware 
of dismay, of the actual feminine flurry in her voice. 

" No, indeed ! " his voice exulted frankly. " Don't 
you know when you are well ofi^? I do. Sit down 
again." He had seated himself and laughed up at 
her from her bower — her bower, in which she had 
played as a child and dreamed when childhood was 
slipping away ! 

She had a quick, jealous pang for this place of 
maiden dreaming that stirred defiance. She sat down, 
holding herself stiffly erect that she might escape the 
zone of moonlight illuminating every line of his hand- 
some, happy face ; and, because silence was dangerous, 
rushed into speech. 

" We are all very grateful for what you did this 
afternoon for Winkie. We had not expected it." 

" Nor I," he laughed back, " though I had some 
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premonitions that I ignored when Judge Ochiltree a 
few days ago hinted at what he meant to do. But 
I did not dream that he would find such an effective 
way to do it so terribly well." 

" My grandfather Ochiltree is brutally hard — ^ 
she checked herself with a gesture. 

"Yes. One can not wholly despise his hardness 
either, he has a way of going directly and impetu- 
ously at things, without considering side issues or 
counting the odds at all, that gives all his actions an 
elemental quality. When they seem cruelest you are 
convinced that the evil is superficial, that the intrinsic 
value of the man is in his single-heartedness. At 
least, you feel that he would do good deeds in pre- 
cisely the same way.'* 

" He is not notorious for that kind of deeds." 

" You are direct, too, you know, and — " he 
laughed ; and in the moonlight she could see the quiz- 
zical look with which he searched the shadow for her 
eyes. She bent forward and let them flash upon him. 

" Perhaps neither my grandfather nor I are so 
easily read as you think — at a glance." 

His deep laugh rolled out joyously. ** At a 
glance? Do you think I have thought that? Why, 
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I am willing to give a lifetime to the study of the 
two most interesting persons I know! Only, it is a 
gain that they have points of resemblance. You 
must understand that? '' He bent his smiling face 
until it was very near; so near that she caught her 
breath with a strange, swift pang and felt all her body 
stiffen to resist something stranger still. Her speech 
was automatic. 

" I do not know my grandfather Ochiltree well," 
and she took occasion to withdraw herself farther 
with elaborate carelessness. 

"But you need not, if you know yourself. The 
very first time we met, on the Morning Light, when 
you started to the defense of the hurt roustabout, you 
acted precisely as Judge Ochiltree would have done 
had he felt what you did. And the next time, too, 
when you came to the bridge for Winkie, and when 
you came into the crowd on Main Street and told the 
story to save Hamp. You have always been like that ; 
direct, impetuous, with a certain invincibility. I have 
never seen you when you seemed merely a fragile, 
helpless girl — but once." 

" When? " She saw his face quiver in the moon- 
light. Some strong feeling deepened his eyes and 
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set his lips in a stem line and gave a softness to his 
voice. 

" I think I may tell you some day. It is not a 
thing you would let me tell you now. Perhaps I 
never may ; and yet there are so many deep thoughts 
and feelings interwoven with it that it seems ahnost 
unfair you should never know." 

He was thinking of that day of the fishing party, 
of that terrible moment when she had lain dreaming 
upon the sweet-gum's tnmk, unconscious of the eyes 
fixed upon her in brute hunger and of the loathsome 
black body that crept toward her from the thicket of 
hogweeds. His expression of some intense feeling 
that she could not name teased her. What was he 
thinking? What right had he to any secret thought 
or any knowledge of her that he would not speak? A 
hot wave swept over her at the glimpse of something 
of which she had never dreamed in this revolting 
mystery of sex, that seemed to have come so sud- 
denly into her consciousness and to be unfolding 
there, a new sorcery with every hour. And, some- 
how, it held her, made bonds for her, opened some 
hateful line of communication into the fortress of her 
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soul, so that she could not keep it inviolate. She 
flamed angrily. 

"Mr. Hardesty, I forbid you* to speak of your 
secret thoughts to me — if you dare have secret 
thoughts of me." Her hands clasped each other — a 
little nervous habit by which she had all her life sus- 
tained her spirit at crises. 

He leaned toward her and reverently laid his own 
upon them. 

" Not even in my secret thoughts have I ever 
failed to hold you sacred," he said gravely. His 
touch quieted her, though her cheeks were still burn- 
ing and her heart pounding with tempestuous anger. 
** Can you not trust yourself to me, to the innermost 
soul of me, Damons?" His voice shook for the 
thoughts she had stirred were new to him, also ; but he 
was telling her the truth. His love had been from 
the first worship; it had held her holy, and he had 
striven to mount to those high levels where he had 
throned her. 

"Damons, you might know all my thoughts of 
you. I should not be ashamed. There never was a 
more ennobling love in any man's heart!" He gently 
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parted her hands, whose nervous clasp had relaxed, 
and lifted them to his cheeks, holding them there with 
a soft pressure. From between them he smiled into 
her shadowed face. " And yet you have resisted it. 
Why are you afraid? " 

But it was because she was not afraid any more, 
because something feminine in her smiled back as 
tenderly, glorying in his bold and happy virility, 
eager to respond with his own courage and joy of 
life, that Damoris drew her hands away and stood 
up. For an instant she paused in the moonlight, her 
young bosom heaving, her eyes shining, her willowy 
slendemess bending toward him, yearning over him, 
before the rebellious spirit was wholly awake; then 
she turned to leave him. 

He sprang up with a tremulous laugh and caught 
her in his arms. Now that she was there something 
swept away all the delicate inhibitions that had been 
a part of his love. Ruthlessly he tightened his clasp 
and hunted for her lips. She drew herself up, cold 
and indignant ; ignoring the pressure of his arms, the 
warmth of his breath upon her face, she held her head 
proudly and suffered it all haughtily, as if she scorned 
to resist his madness. Then his lips found hers, and 
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all her pride and anger were swept away by something 
new and strange. 

"You kissed me, too, my darling!" he said, his 
voice thrilling with an exquisite, reverential tender- 
ness. And Damoris, her face pressed into his shoul- 
der, answered with innocent contrition: 

"Yes — I couldn't help it. I didn't know I 
wanted to, until — imtil I did ! " 

" ' And our spirits rushed together at the touch- 
ing of our lips,' " he quoted triumphantly. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
WALT Ochiltree's son 

Mrs. Charlotte Ochiltree was out among her roses 
while the sunshine was still mild and there was a shj 
breeze to stir the glinting ripples of her hair. With 
a sheaf of long-stemmed Meteor buds in her arms, 
she strolled to the gate and looked down the shaded 
vista of the street. It was not a beautiful street in 
any unrelated sense, but she had come to live upon 
it with a bruised heart and a sick despair of life, and 
it had brought to her gentle consolations — still 
empty days of healing, and innocent, unobligatory 
relations with kindly wholesome people, in which the 
despair had imperceptibly melted away. 

And of late there was a warmth and brightness in 
the depths of her, as if hope were blossoming there — 
the hope that bears that sweet transcendent flower 
called love. It could not burst into blossom with a 
swift, soft explosion of perfume, like the evening 
primrose and a girPs love, but unfolded petal by petal 
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its secret glory until it was all a-bloom before she 
knew. 

And up the dear street came Clay Hardesty. His 
brisk, joyous young manhood held the smile in Char- 
lie's eyes, and gave her voice a little happy thrill as 
she greeted him. 

" * Queen Rose of the Rosebud Garden — ^ " he be- 
gan, touching lightly the crimson buds that lay in the 
hollow of her shoulder. 

" Something has happened to you ! " she inter- 
rupted with a smile straight into his eyes. 

"You are right! You are mighty right!" he 
laughed. " Last night I was at Old Orchard, and — 
why, you know you are to be my mother-in-law, 
madam." He caught her hands and kissed them, and 
he did not see her face because his eyes were full of 
tears. 

" What is it — you are saying — Clay? " 

" Damoris loves me — and I reckon you knew all 
the time how I was learning to love her? " 

"You boy!" Mrs. Charlie derided gaily. "You 
have known her as much as six weeks — ^ all the time ' ! 
Did it begin on the Morning Light? ** She was 
walking now, toward the house, a step in advance of 
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him. He laughed, his sudden characteristic peal, 
right up the scale in a smooth, rich barytone. 

" Well, no. To be honest, it wasn't Damoris at 
first—" 

" Tell me what has really happened." 

" I wasn't sent to do that. I was directed to tell 
you only the bare fact, then to take you out to Da- 
moris — at once. May I order your trap? " 

He went around the house on this errand, leaving 
Mrs. Charlie at the entrance door. She leaned there 
a moment, very white, her eyes closed, her lips com- 
pressed, her rigid hands clasped over the stems of the 
roses. But when Hardesly drove the trap to the gate 
she was waiting for him there, blithe and smiling. 

Out at Old Orchard everybody was happy over the 
engagement. Mrs. Dorsey's delight gave a tender 
and intimate charm to her still beauty ; Miss Bumette, 
though she was sallow and heavy-eyed from the trag^ 
edy of the day before, was full of jokes and sympa- 
thetic merriment. Philo Dorsey was touchingly and 
reverently glad, and the negroes kept the place rock- 
ing to gusts of mellow laughter. 

To Clay, this sympathetic atmosphere was like a 
breath from home. It was so that all the long line 
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of his own simple and warm-hearted family had vi- 
brated to the joys of their lovers. Every new welding 
of hearts, every new strain of blood had had this joy- 
ous welcome. He had no proud repulsions when kind 
eyes of negroes laughed his happiness back to him, 
no sense of profanation when Doc Morman related 
absurd parallels to his blissful situation, or Mr. Ben- 
bow pressed his inventions to facilitate that oldest of 
human arts — making love. 

In all this glow of elemental feeling Damoris moved 
dreamily, and sometimes he felt her curiously remote. 
Once he said : 

" Am I too outspokenly hilarious, my sweetheart? 
Do I triumph offensively?" And she had replied 
cryptically : 

** It is your triumph, you know. Does it not al- 
ways take time for a conquered province to adjust it- 
self to new customs and language — and rulers? '* 

He had replied wistfully : ** I wish you could feel 
this thrilling of a universal bond — as I do. Why, I 
feel my way back through all the lovers of the race 
to Adam! And forward, dear — *' his voice shook 
and he stopped. 

Pamoris gave him a startlecl glance and dropped 
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her eyes, then her face flamed and her lip quivered. 
While he looked upon this adorable blush, it faded and 
left the long oval of her face strangely white. He 
sighed, and for the moment his happiness was sub- 
dued. He could not understand how the old struggle 
between the shrinking undeveloped emotions of her 
young mother and those of an unbridled rou6 was 
revived, at his touch, and raging now in the child 
who was bom of it. And yet, Damoris' shrinking 
was as natural and logical as his own outspoken joy 
in an experience that had come to all his forebears 
as simply and as naturally as to himself. 

Judge Ochiltree glowered upon Clay, come to an- 
nounce his engagement to Damoris, and inquired 
sharply : 

" Have you gone ovah, sih, to Phile and the nig- 
gahs, body and breeches? " 

" Why, yes," Hardesty replied gaily. ** And 
heart, also, sir. At least, in this matter of Winkie; 
I have not yet accepted my aunt's legacy, nor the 
career she planned for me — not yet." 

" Career? Jaundiced Jeroboam, young man! Do 
you pretend to call niggah-serving a career? You'll 
make a pretty negrophile ! The grandson of Marlin 
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Hardesty, Kentucky's eminent jurist! But you go 
on, I haven't anothah word to waste on the renegade 
son of patriots — not anothah syllable ! Am I to un- 
derstand, sih, that you array yourself on the side of 
Philo Dorsey, taking issue with me? " 

He whirled in his swivel chair and glared at Clay 
angrily. 

" It amounts to that, I reckon. I am sorry, sir," 
he said. 

"Well, I'm not! I'm danged glad of it! Phile 
plays right into my hands, but you'll be different; 
you'll put some gingah into this contest if you are 
true to the breed. The Hardestys have a devil of a 
spirit undah their lazy ways, and I hope to goodness 
you've inherited it ! You tell old Phile that I renew 
my challenge. He's got to prove that the niggah has 
the stuff of a man in him, and that the Lord looks 
aftah Hifif own,* and will bring the right — I mean 
Phile's kind of right — out on top. And he'll have 
you to help him ; all your youth and knowledge and 
family quality, and he's mighty welcome to you ! " 

They shook hands heartily upon the declaration of 
hostilities, but Hardesty lingered to press the ignored 
ix>int. 
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" You have not expressed yourself, sir, as to my 
engagement to your granddaughter." 

The judge turned his face to the window. Pres- 
ently he said huskily: 

" She don't claim me. I don't want her to, sih ! 
Of course, I wouldn't permit her to marry beneath 
her, and I'm mighty glad she is to be connected with 
people like yours. And Lord, I hope it will be the 
vim and spirit of Ochiltrees and Hardestys that will 
come out in your sons, not the meaching, Methodistic 
mediocrity of her mother! You'll know sotne day, 
my boy, how a man likes to see his seed revert to 
type — it's the only immortality there is." 

The Dorseys had withdrawn Winkie from the pub- 
lic schools and Damoris had entered at once upon her 
course of defiance. She took Winkie about with her 
ostentatiously : to church, to the stores of Main Street, 
wherever she rode or walked with her lover. The 
handsome boy and the flower-like girl with her look of 
distinction and that deep, poetic shine in her eyes, 
made a charming and touching picture, but charm and 
appeal were lost upon the Blufftownites. What they 
saw was a white girl with her arm around a little 
negro, her patrician head pressing cheek to cheek with 
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a little face that glowed with the vivid, wild beauty 
of contaminated blood. 

Their quick aversions and constrained greetings 
were as wine to Damoris ; her spirit mounted at them. 
If they met Judge Ochiltree, fiery glances shot be- 
tween the old man and the girl. Damoris would make 
display of her affection for Winkie, the judge would 
mutter some damnatory exclamation, and both would 
straighten and glow in the intoxication of clashing 
wills. 

Winkie, ignorant as to the meaning of all this, was 
willing to go about with Damoris and her lover, 
treated like a little prince, for all Blufftown to see; 
but he could not be depended upon to play the part 
consistently, his wilful, mischievous fancy urging him 
to inject unexpected comic elements into this struggle 
of youth and love against immemorial wrong. 

Mrs. Charlotte Ochiltree was another champion, 
second only to Damoris in her zeal. She was lan- 
guid and quiet of late, and Clay saw, with a self-re- 
proach for which he could not account, that the 
mysterious sorrow had deepened in her eyes, and an 
ethereal pallor had overspread her cheek. For her 
Winkie had developed a sudden fervid affection full 
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of quaint instinctive chivalry, that filled her with a 
tremulous pathetic happiness, which the lovers felt 
without understanding. 

One evening, after they had all played with vim 
their little daily comedy of driving through all the 
resident streets of Blufftown at twilight, with Winkie 
conspicuously perched beside Clay upon the front 
seat of the surrey, the lovers had driven away with the 
child, leaving Mrs. Qiarlie alone upon her porch. 
She saw Judge Ochiltree cross the lawn, and was star- 
tled by the unaccustomed tenderness of the tone in 
which he spoke. 

" Don't let me disturb you, honey. I just ran ovah 
to see how you ah feeling befo' going up-stairs." 
He climbed the steps puffing, and putting his hand 
upon her arm, he added with an embarrassed laugh: 
** The old daddy has been worrying about his little 
girl lately.'* 

Mrs. Charlie's tears sprang in response to this un- 
wonted tenderness and her voice quavered with them 
as she replied : 

" Oh, you should not worry, I am well." 

" Mebbe, then, you are lonesome. Damoris is so 
wrapped up in her beau. That obsession is pretty 
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powerful while it lasts. She is as happy as a queen, 
I reckon?'* 

" Yes, but she is very reserved." 

" I'm sorry you had to miss all that, honey. Of 
course it passes, and most people see what fools 
they've been long enough befo' they die. But it 
belongs to youth and it seems that a person is cheated 
who has been young and not in love." He patted 
her hand, adding bitterly: 

" Dadblast Walt Ochiltree ! You might have been 
having your lovers and your young time, too, if it 
wasn't for that audacious Don Juan ! Why in thun- 
dah did you evah marry the scoot? " 

" I have always meant to tell you, but it isn't 
easy. I did love him once — I thought I did." Mrs. 
Charlie spoke with difficulty. 

" What was there in that sensualist for a woman to 
love? And yet they fell over themselves for the chance ! 
They were always good women, too, which makes me 
think either that good women are fools or that the 
best of them have a low-down streak in 'm. How else 
are you going to account for the wives that the low- 
down rascals are sure to get? 

"You weren't the first innocent child that saw 
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something to love in Walt, neither was Damoris' 
mothah. There was about half a score in between 
you two, and I guess most of 'm were good women. 
There was one six or seven years ago that I want to 
tell you about. She had a child. She wasn't the 
fust, I guess, but she was white — a decent, inno- 
cent young thing of good blood, with no friends who 
had the sense to look after her. She wasn't the kind 
to seduce, so Walt married her; committed bigamy, 
of course, because Damoris' mothah was still alive. 
The girl found it out after a while and left him. 
The poo' thing had to bear his child in St. Louis, 
with one of those strait-laced, touch-me-not New 
England old maids and nobody else on God's earth 
to look after her. Natu'ally they didn't advertise 
the girl as the victim of a bigamist. She passed for 
a widow, or cooked up some kind of a tale, I reckon. 
" When Walt and this poo' child went off on what 
she thought was her bridal trip she took along a 
sprightly yellow maid. Well, now you know what 
was bound to happen. But the girl pitied the wench 
and brought her back to St. Louis with her. Now, 
about here my story is hazy. I don't know whether 
Walt had some atavistic manliness in him and hung 
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around to see if he could help her in her extremity or 
not; Doctor Devore writes that he isn't entirely co- 
herent here when he tells the tale." 

" Can — Walter remember? " Mrs Charlie inquired 
faintly. 

" That's how I know what I'm telling you. If I'd 
evah dreamed of it at the time, I'd kicked the breath 
out of the cussed houn'-dog! Then I'd hunted up 
the girl and married him to her, for Damoris' mothah 
died about the time the child was bom, and all this 
trouble might have been saved. It's a harrowing 
story, isn't it? " he said kindly, feeling that the 
slight figure behind him had been shaken by some 
sudden rigor. 

** But why are you telling me this ? Do you know 
— has Walter told who the girl is? " she asked in a 
fierce, eager whisper. 

"No; I don't know as it matters. It's the child 
that matters, my grandson." 

" The child died." 

« Not much it didn't ! The God-blessed little ras- 
cal is alive and well; the finest little Ochiltree that 
evah stepped!" 

Mrs. Charlie sprang to her feet and threw up her 
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head with a gasping cry; stood panting a moment, 
as if the news had overstrained the struggling heart 
her clasped hands could not press into subjection. 
Then, sinking into her chair again, sighed: 

"Oh, no, the child died!" 

" Now, you just hear me out. I reckon Walt must 
have told you this tale when he was courting you. 
Well, he didn't tell it all, for he didn't know it all. 
It seems that this old maid aunt — I'll bet she was a 
Methodist or Presbyterian and a pillar, whichever — 
she was so all-fired good that she couldn't have no 
base-bom children in her family! A sin had been 
committed, and she had the regulah orthodox way of 
atoning — get rid of the evidence! Like's not she 
prayed over it and sought guidance from on high and 
so forth. Anyway, she got rid of the child. Sent 
it to a foundling asylum by the niggah hussy Walt 
had had. It don't seem possible," the quick, excited 
breathing behind him seeming to require explanation, 
" but, you see, the mothah was mighty bad, and the 
child came into the world in an awful windstorm — a 
cyclone. The three women lived all alone and there 
wasn't a doctor to be had. I reckon the Methodist 
old maid took it for granted that her Lo'd had 
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arranged it all for her convenience, and no doubt she 
got down on her old, dry knee-bones and offered 
up a prayer of gratitude before she sent my grandson 
off by that niggah wench, and lied to the poo' little 
mothah when she came to herself and asked for it." 

** How — can you — know all this? " 

"I wish to goodness you wouldn't let it get on 
your nerves," he replied petulantly. " You never can 
rely on a woman to take things calmly. Why, look 
at me! I'm calm, and it's my grandson! It's your 
own fault I'm so long getting it told. I don't know 
how Walt came to care whether the child was dead 
or not. Sometimes blood will assert itself in spite of 
the devil, and if it did in that double-and-twisted lib- 
ertine, I'm willing to give it credit. Anyway, he got 
some clue and he says he was following it when he 
married you. Didn't he tell you? " 

« No. Go on." 

"Then, of course, his having a stroke broke the 
whole thing off short. Now, although Devore writes 
that the blood clot has cleared enough for him to have 
seizures of sanity, it won't last longer than it takes 
to rupture another weakened blood-vessel. But De- 
vore has run across a priest there in New Orleans who 
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was in the foundlings' home to which they took the 
baby, and he has been able to clear up Walt's tale. 
He remembers the child, for the old Pharisaical, Yan- 
kee virgin actually presented ten thousand dollars to 
the home because the child was there ! And, bless you ! 
all the Pharisees aren't Methodists. That priest 
calmly accepted that legacy for his institution with- 
out letting on that the child was already adopted 
and taken away." 

" Where? Who adopted him? " The little hand 
clutched his shoulder, and as the eager face bent over 
him he saw that the eyes were a-blaze. 

"Why, Charlie-girl! I believe in my soul that 
you're as glad as I am! And I'm just tickled to 
death! Well, we'll have him here, Lo'd love his 
pretty picture! And you won't be lonesome then, I 
bet you ! " 

"But when? Oh, tell me where he is!" she ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

" The priest has come lip to St. Louis to examine 
the records of the home. We may hear any day 
who adopted him and where the boy is; and I'll go 
after him. And I'll thank Philo Dorsey's God for 
him befo' I get through, I'm so happy." And Mrs. 
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Charlie saw her father-in-law wipe the tears of gen- 
uine feeling, though she did not heed them. 

" Father," Bridges Ochiltree heard the name for 
the first time from the lips of his daughter-in-law. 
It was tenderly spoken, and both her small hands 
caressed his shaggy head. " Father, I am going to 
St. Louis myself. It may be days before that slow 
old priest learns what I might learn in an hour. We 
can't wait for him. I'm going on the first train in 
the morning and I'll bring your grandson back with 
me." 

The ecstatic voice swept away the judge's objec- 
tions; he kissed her with quaint, old-fashioned cour- 
tesy and bade her good night and good-by. The 
first train left Blufftown at six, and Bridges Ochil- 
tree was not an early riser. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A WHITE man's election 

Meantime, Judge Ochiltree was putting into what 
he termed " the crucial struggle between the right 
element of society and the negroes, negrophiles and 
Methodists of Blufftown," a fresh and compelling 
energy. While the subterranean fires of mob-spirit 
were carefully tended, ready to burst into flame at 
the first draft, every other element of race hatred 
that he could control was carefully, even enthusias- 
tically, developed. 

Of these Damoris* defiances of public opinion on 
Winkie's behalf played, in the judge's hands, no small 
part. Every time she hurled her challenge by ap- 
pearing upon the street with the branded child she 
inflamed feeling, not against herself and the boy 
so much as against Philo Dorsey, who was presumed 
to have instigated her. And this was the opportune 
moment of the election, which would have been, alone, 
fruitful of clashes and reprisals between the races. 

266 
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True, any ordinary cause of ill-feeling, such as 
petty thieving, or resistance to arrest, or that cryptic 
" impudence ** to white people, was usually condoned 
before elections. Then, if ever, the negro had his 
short season of importance as a citizen; then he was 
permitted to feel himself a fellow-man with responsi- 
bilities and dignity. But these were not ordinary 
causes of ill-feeling. The crime of which Hamp was 
accused, and the passing-off of a negro child for 
white, bore upon race integrity — the deepest and 
most uncompromising feature of the negro prob- 
lem. 

Compared with it party interests were chaff, and 
Democrats and Republicans united in the bitter hat- 
red of their common tool. They ceased to laugh at 
the negro's citizenship or to negotiate for his vote, 
and were possessed by the maddening realization of 
what a power the franchise is and how deadly it 
might prove to the white man's interests and his 
civilization. United by their fears they combined to 
deprive the negroes of Blufftown of this power. 

On the evening preceding election day Philo Dor- 
sey had overtaken Clay Hardesty on the street and 
had said with some of his old-time jocosity: 
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" Climb in, son, and go home with me to supper. 
I guess you were counting upon spending the even- 
ing anyway, weren't you? You and Ben are a part 
of the landscape when the girls are around." 

Clay accepted the invitation and the teasing, glad 
to see that the look of heavy patience on the bony 
old face had lightened somewhat. Dorsey, divining 
his thought, said: 

** I don't know as in all my seventy years I've had 
such a stormy time as we're going through. Some- 
times, son, the foundations seem to rock, yet I know 
it'll clear up all right. Now, I can see the sky again 
over the election where I thought the storm would be 
thickest. About this time gen'lly the boys of both 
sides are fighting to get control of the niggah vote, 
and they stop at nothing. This time two years ago 
two of the tobacco stemmeries were full of darkies; 
one lot the Democrats had corralled, the other the 
Republicans; and all night long and until the polls 
closed the next day they kept running in mo' from 
Kentucky, tolling them away from one another, mak- 
ing all sorts of roorbacks to stampede them from 
one side to the other. But this year there is noth- 
ing of the kind. Nobody approaches the negroes 
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from either party, and for once they'll cast an hon- 
est vote. Bitter as all this feeling is, if it allows 
the negro to exercise his right of citizenship accord- 
ing to his conscience, it's worth it." 

They made a little detour to drive through Dor- 
seytown, which was always a grateful close for any 
day of Philo Dorsey's. They found it, as usual, 
drowsing in the last sunlight, bare, thriftless, and 
grotesque to Clay, happy with fulfilment and preg- 
nant of promise to the old man who had builded it 
from prayer and sacrifice. 

Children played on the scorched grass of vacant 
lots; women were feeding chickens, milking, or bend- 
ing over skillets in kitchens ; while all the men of the 
village, gathered in close-knit, serious groups, dis- 
cussed the coming election. Their brows were fur- 
rowed, their eyes troubled, a lowering anxiety upon 
them all. Well as he knew them, Dorsey had not 
counted the efi^ect of previous elections upon their 
ideal of citizenship. Their experience had shown it 
as a source of revenue and ephemeral importance. 
At the beginning, this campaign had promised more 
than usual of both. Republican candidates had 
begged for votes in their churches, and Honas 
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Rudenacher, the Democratic chairman, had assured 
them that whatever was offered by others his party 
would " go dem somedings petter/' And now this 
promising beginning had been wiped out by the sud- 
den springing into life of that strange, fearful, in- 
comprehensible thing, race hatred. Negroes are 
conscious of it as ever present under the surface of 
their relations with the white man; but their very 
helplessness compels them to confide in him, hoping 
to escape. 

This evening at Dorseytown little was said about 
race hatred ; the expressed resentment was all for the 
white man's incomprehensible indifference to the ne- 
gro vote. Philo Dorsey halted at a group of the 
older men. 

" What you all up to. Elder? " he inquired cheeiv 
ily of the nearest. 

" We discussing and confabulating 'bout the po- 
litical situation, Broth' Dorsey." 

" You see your chance, boys? " Dorsey called glee- 
fully to the entire group. " You are going to be let 
alone by the bosses and the bribers to cast your votes 
like men!" 

"Yes, sah, — yes, sah," replied an old man with 
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reserve ; " but, Mist' Dohsey, look like citizenship 
ain' much good when it don' lead nowheah." 

Dorsey looked sharply at him. "What do you 
mean, Bent? " he demanded. 

"Well, sah," the negro shuffled and shifted, but 
his face hardened, and he said obstinately, " poUtics 
is white man's doings, sah. They ain' no profit in 'm 
foh we all. We helps to put some white man into 
a job he gets paid foh. Why shouldn't we get paid 
foh giving him de job? " 

" You are all wrong. There's a bigger thing than 
offices and salaries in the right to vote." 

" Don' look like it big nuff to go roun', dough. 
The cullud man ain' gettin' no share. But, Mist' 
Dohsey, what we discussing and inquiahing aftah 
was Mist' Rudenachah's promise to redeem ouh church 
mo'gage, if de Democrats carries de 'lection." 

" You weren't lamenting a chance to sell your 
votes. Elder? " Dorsey 's rugged features were 
sharpening with impatience. 

" We was gwine ask foh leadings, sah. We helt 
a meeting this aft'noon to considah whethah we bet- 
tah ask him to open dem negotiatums agen ; but some 
sistahs got in an' dey kick up a stubbance. Sist' 
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Katherine begun it, and when I told her what St. Paul 
sa}^ * Let yoh women-folts keep fum talking in the 
temple,* she fly up and spit back, * Well, I know who 
can talk, if I can't. Money can talk, and dat five 
doUahs a yeah I been giving to the church cry out 
against you all's dealings with Satan or old Ruden- 
achah.' Den Sist' Mandy Prosser 'gun to screech: 
* You shan' do it ! ' and ol' Bellellen chime in, and 
we's faih hystericated outen any mo' proceedings." 

" Gk>od for the women ! They know that the whole 
thing is a temptation of the devil." 

" You know how 'tis. Mist' Dohsey : we nat'ul bohn 
Republicans, and eve'y last one 'druther vote dat 
way; and when it broad €us it long, we does," a 
grizzled, wizened old negro beside him interrupted. 
" Look like heah lately they don' 'predate the cullud 
man on our side much mo'n on the othah. I ain' heard 
of none of 'm being 'proached dis time by ouh candi- 
dates wid nothin' harder 'n argufyments — and 
mighty little of dem lately." 

" I'm glad of it, boys. You've a chance to show 
them you are men; won't you take it?" Dorsey 
pleaded. " Go to the polls free, absolutely free to 
follow your own conscience, as I do. A vote means 
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a choice. Make a choice, make it for yourselves! 
I've got to go across the river to-morrow with Mrs. 
Dorsey to some of her kinsfolks where there's sick- 
ness. I won't be back till night; but, boys, if ever 
I've done any of you good or helped you on, I want 
you to bear it in mind all day. I want you to vote 
like free men; not my way, nor any man's way, but 
your own." 

They promised, bewildered at his earnestness, and 
Hardesty wondered if they were not to be more be- 
wildered still on the morrow, when, in order to keep 
this promise, the negro should consider his " choice." 
The word seemed satiric, between the negro's inher- 
itance, his ignorance and his childishness, on the one 
hand, and the domineering, or self-seeking, or vicious 
white man on the other. 

"I don't know as I gave them a much clearer 
notion of it than they had befo'," Philo Dorsey said 
wearily as they drove away. " Son," he put his 
hand upon the young man's knee, " if you were not 
what you are, I should not have the courage to bring 
these things so clearly befo' you. But I want it to 
be a choice with you, too. That is what your Aunt 
Cordelia wanted : ' Open his eyes,' she used to say. 
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* You can't lead a Hardest j any more than you can 
drive one ; they will only go of their own will. And 
you need never fear that showing one of them the 
difficulties in the road will keep him from taking it.' 
Showing you how much help the negro needs, how 
often he needs it, how many of the things that a 
white man understands because he was bom to it, 
like citizenship, for instance, he won't grasp for gen- 
erations, is showing you a rough road, boy — but, 
it's worth taking. 

" Perhaps the road is going to turn uphill for 
a spell," he added in a more hopeful tone. " If the 
poor fellows vote like men just once it will maybe 
open their minds to their responsibilities for all the 
time to come. They're to have the chance to-mor- 
row, it looks like." 

But when to-morrow came, the old association of 
the vote and the bribe crowded out of their minds 
the pleading of Philo Dorsey, and the incompre- 
hensible failure of the white man to offer the bribe 
for the vote united the negroes in a sullen, suspicious 
body. 

When election day had worn to noon not a negro 
in Blufftown had cast a vote. They had spent the 
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morning together marshaled up and down the streets 
by the pastors of the M. E. Africans and the First 
Baptist churches. The dismal inattention of white 
men to the ' balance of power,' the strain of fruitless 
waiting for temptation to sell their votes, finally over- 
came their patience and emissaries were sent, one to 
the Democratic and another to the Republican head- 
quarters. 

Honas Rudenacher was reminded of his offer of a 
few weeks before to cancel the mortgage on the church 
in consideration of the united vote of the parish for 
the Democratic ticket. At the same time Republi- 
can candidates were solemnly warned of the danger. 
When the messengers returned it was to report simi- 
lar replies. Honas had talked as if his offer were to 
hold and the Republican managers as if there were 
no question of their willingness to pay a bigger price 
for the negro vote, and both had counseled the same 
plan of action. The negro pastors were advised to 
take their following to the lower bluff; they would 
find things to eat and things to drink there, and 
were to hold all together, adding to their number 
as many as possible of the " floaters " coming over 
from Kentucky in the hope of sharing the prc^ts 
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of the franchise in Indiana, until notiiSed to come 
down to the polls. Here, accordingly, they had 
waited, beguiled by sausage and beer, and encour- 
aged by furtive emissaries from both parties, through 
the long, hot afternoon. 

But the sun began to shine upon the roots of trees 
and the river to ripple with the sundown wind, and 
no smnmons had come from either party. They be- 
came restless and suspicious, and, finally, the preach- 
ers led them down into the town, and up Main Street 
— a formidable army of voters marching proudly, 
to the discharge of the highest function of citizen- 
ship. The street was unwontedly empty and quiet. 
Daunted by something strange in the air, they lifted 
their voices in the song: 

Hold the fort for I am coining! 

and heads up and proud, halted at the polling booth. 
It was closed. Somebody gibed from across the 
street, 

" This was a white man's election ! " 

Baffled, full of helpless anger, the negroes surged 
sullenly through the streets of the town for an hour 
or two, when they disbanded and crept to their homes« 
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The morning's paper called this a " nigger riot," 
and by its boasts of the trick by which the negro had 
lost his vote fanned the enmity between the races to a 
white heat. 

And in the midst of this — ridicule and scorn upon 
the one side, and the sullen sense of injustice upon 
the other — a dead woman was found in the slough 
in the Van Weller bottoms. Instantly public opin- 
ion leaped to the conclusion that this was the body 
of Hamp's victim; the race hatred flamed up, and 
the whole community was on fire with vengeful rage. 

The body of the woman was taken to the morgue 
of the nearer Kentucky city, and Clay Hardesty went 
thither with Philo Dorsey to learn what might be 
of her identity and the manner of her death. 

" I have been dreading this," Dorsey confided as 
they rode away behind Dolly. " The Dorseytown 
folks acted so strangely when I said that if we could 
find the woman whom Hamp was accused of assault- 
ing she could clear him at once. They made me 
suspect a mystery, and I suppose this is it. I can 
only figure out that the poor thing was crazy, and 
maybe drowned herself, and they knew it and dared 
not tell for Hamp's sake. And I reckon it was just 
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as well; there'll be a mighty slim chance of clearing 
him now ! '* he sighed. But it was not the habit of 
his spirit to remain long obscured; in a moment his 
eyes lighted with hope and he added: 

**But, son, I have learned one thing in seventy 
years that always proves: this is a world of change, 
nothing stands still. It is like the waters of the 
river, flowing, and every inch of the course is dif- 
ferent; that it is dark and sluggish here doesn't ar- 
gue that it is going to be twenty yards farther on. 
Why, the sun may be out and the waters leaping 
along gloriously ! I'm not going to get to worrying 
about Hamp; I couldn't foresee the finding of this 
body ; that certainly looks like misfortune, and I can't 
foresee how it is going to turn out. It's best to leave 
a margin for good luck where there's both kinds of 
chances." 

The dead woman had lain long in the island slough 
where the pike and the mud-eel are industrious 
scavengers. No human eye could recall to that rav- 
aged face the vestige of human semblance. Her hair 
was long and black and she wore only a tattered 
chemise. The woman whom the band boys had seen 
struggling in Hamp's arms in the beech woods was 
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young and beautiful and richly dressed, and her hair 
was remarkably black. The clothing removed, the 
little inhabitants of the slough, by the assistance of 
its foul, tepid waters, could have wrought the change 
— ^and the long, weed-tangled hair was still very 
black. 

Philo Dorsey and Clay Hardesty returned to Old 
Orchard more keenly distressed, but not more en- 
lightened, than when they had left it, to await in 
anxiety the report of the coroner, upon which the 
fate of Hamp now depended. 



CHAPTER XX 

WHO IX)OKS AFTEE HIS OWN 

Miss Burnette Dorsey driving through Blufftown 
in the cool of the morning pulled up Suhwill at the 
curb when she saw Bennie Shafter and urged heart- 
ily: 

" You just climb right in and go along with me 
to Branscomb's. Chester needs cheering up by some 
one of his own age. You can tell him all the latest 
Main Street jokes — he misses 'm." She took her 
little watch from her belt and snapped open the case. 
" It's an hour and a half bef o' the fust mail, and 
you'd as well be doing good while you're waiting 
for your letter fum Miss Parine." 

Bennie accepted the invitation with pleasure, and 
they went laughing and chatting down the fresh 
silences of the scarce awakened street. But out upon 
the country road Miss Burnette turned to him with 
a troubled face. 

880 
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** I'm not so light-hearted this morning as I've been 
letting on to be,'* she said plaintively. 

" I wish you'd tell me, if I can help you." 

** It isn't that I think you can help me ; it's only 
the natural generosity of everybody in trouble. 
Folks can keep their joys to themselves easily 
enough; but they hone to share sorrows. Lawd! 
You'd think my hea't 'd be big enough to hold all 
that come to an old maid, but it isn't. It's slopping 
ovah mightily this morning, Ben." She winked back 
the tears as she pointed her speech with a smile, and 
Ben felt that he had never seen anything so touch- 
ing as Miss Nette's fine, friendly eyes with this 
grieved expression in them. 

" I reckon you are worrying about Uncle Philo 
selling his com to the distilleries?" he inquired. 

" Yes. I don' know what made him such a fool ! 
He's so good and child-hearted that he's bound to get 
into scrapes, but this is the fust that was evah tainted 
with sin." 

" Sin ? Miss Nette, old Jont Peasly fooled him. 
You remember I was present. Uncle Philo asked him 
if he was buying for the Kings', and Peasly pointedly 
said he wasn't. Uncle Philo didn't know where that 
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corn was going. Besides, is he the only church- 
member in town that raises com to be made into 
whisky? And a lot more sell apples and peaches 
and barley for the same purpose. And some of these 
very people are kicking up a row about Uncle 
Philo." 

"Yes, that's human. There's always been this 
temptation befo' the Pocket farmers, and some have 
been able to hold out and some haven't. But it's 
different with Phile. His religion and his temperance 
principles have always stood for mo' than othah 
folkses'. Besides, there's Bridges Ochiltree always 
ready to make capital out of every slip." 

" He's made it out of this one pretty industriously," 
said Ben bitterly. " He lies awake at nights to think 
of new ways to make it a shame and reproach to 
Uncle Philo. Why, this race feeling, against Winkie 
and Hamp both, could never have amounted to any- 
thing more than a flurry, if Uncle Philo could have 
influenced Blufftown as he has always done, until this 
happened and people lost confidence, and Judge Ochil- 
tree kept destroying it by harping on hypocrisy and 
making bitter jokes and browbeating all the Christian 
charity out of Uncle Philo's friends as fast as it 
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came back. I tag around after him, explaining 
Peasly's trick, and he whirls around and makes a 
whip of the explanation. But he couldn't do that, if 
Uncle Philo would defend himself. He just says, 
* I've known Jont Peasly since I was knee-high to 
a duck. I ought not to have been so easy fooled,' 
and folks take that for a confession." 

**Well, I guess he feels that way," sighed Miss 
Nette. " I always think the Lawd twitches that old 
cheat's eyelid Himself to warn folks. Philo ought 
to have heeded." 

" My goodness ! " she resumed briskly, " If I was 
a man, I'd find some way out of this scrape. It 
makes me mad to see how meek Philo is. That's 
partly Leafy. She feels that they have committed a 
deadly sin. Leafy's one of these wives who is so 
lost in her husband that she can't tell his sins from 
her own. Bef o' I'd evah give up to a man like that ! 
Well, Leafy just mopes around and grieves ovah all 
the drunkards and the crying wives and the hungry 
children that whisky will make, and gets Philo feel- 
ing that the air is full of their ghosts — if there are 
any bef o'-hand ghosts — until the man hasn't a tin- 
gle of gingah left in him. 
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" Leaf y's a good woman and a loving wife, and 
her goodness and lovingness are taking effect just 
now exactly like spring medicine ; and there's been 
such a cou'se of it brother's blood has about all gone 
to watah. Would you keep it to you'self if I was 
to tell you that those two old ninnies go out on the 
bluff every night of their lives and pray that the 
Lawd will send them two hundred doUahs to pay 
back that grip-faith money with, so as they can escape 
doing all that mortal sin through the whisky that 
com'U be made into? '* 

** It — it's too bad ! It's simply awful, Miss 
Nette!" 

" It's aggravating ! I'd like to wring old Bridges 
Ochiltree's neck! Do you know that I can't raise a 
dollah on my corn-lands to save me, because of the 
way he's fixed it? Confound him!" 

"Why, Miss Nette!" 

"Shocked, are you, honey?" Miss Nette threw 
back her head with a peal of clear laughter. 

Ben could see some merry thought beginning to 
twinkle in her eyes, twitching her lips, swelling her 
soft white throat and making an increasing tumult 
in the vast bosom that threatened to heave out of the 
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pale, thin gown that she wore. He reflected that it 
was a pleasant thing to see Miss Bumette laugh, and 
then that it would be a fearful thing to see her weep. 
The laugh rang out again. 

" I've a notion to tell you something, Ben. You 
mustn't jump out of the buggy, though. Six times 
in ten yeahs has Bridges Ochiltree proposed to me! 
Yes, sih ! Always in writing and formal as a funeral 
notice! Now, what do you think? " 

" I think he's wise. Gee ! Miss Nette, you are the 
only person that could make him knuckle. Take him 
and make him walk the chalk ! " 

" Theah's Doc and Shed," said she demurely. 
" They could comfort one anothah. But Bridges 
nevah paid his addresses by word of mouth. You 
can't trap as big game as I am — why, I weigh two 
hundred and fohty pounds, honey! — with a little 
thing like a pen and a sheet of pink letter paper ! " 

"Pink? Oh, my soul!" 

" Pink. Why not? " she asked tartly. " People's 
hearts don't get color-blind ! I think pink is the suit- 
able color, myself. Bridges and I used to correspond 
on pink note-papah with love-birds on the top twenty 
yeahs ago. We've outgrown the love-birds." She 
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sighed, and Ben discreetly concealed a variety of emo- 
tions stirred by her revelations. 

When she had brought him back to town, and he 
had read his letter from Miss Parine Shortridge, he 
had found disciplinary matter for his soul. Miss 
Shortridge wrote without preamble, in her decisive 
way: 

It is time you were doing something to get Mr. Dor- 
sey out of that scrape. If he can't raise the money to 
release his bargain with the distillers, you must. For 
I hold you responsible; you should have told Mr. Dor- 
sey that that old cheat was fooling him. 

I'm afraid you are too much under the influence of 
Judge Ochiltree to do what you should for Mr. Dor- 
sey. Or.e should never be afraid to do right. 

It seems to me there is too much of that good- 
natured compromise with evil in all Southerners. Is 
Mr. Hardesty dilly-dallying yet? I hoped you'd tell 
him what I said about it being nothing more than a 
plain duty to build schools for the negroes. I can't 
see why it should take a legacy to make any South- 
erner see that the negroes have got to be educated, or 
exterminated, one. 

The Reverend Arthur Turner is becoming a burden. 
Oh, Ben, you unregenerate darling! if you were only 
half as saintly! But then I shouldn't love you half 
so well. I've a new pink parasoL CUve Hemdon 
says I bloom under it like a rose. Now say some- 
thing nicer, if you can; that is, if you want me to 
forget what Clive said. 

And get Mr. Dorsey out of that trouble. 
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Late that afternoon Judge Ochiltree sat comfort- 
ably before a front window of his oiSSce, his feet 
propped upon the sill, tilting his chair, his little, 
pudgy hands clasped on the little pudgy bowl of his 
stomach, his grizzled head and his puffy old eyelids 
tranquilly drooping with only a gleam through the 
thick, black lashes to testify that he was not asleep. 
Bennie looked at him in resentful wonder. What 
had this selfish old scoffer to be happy about? What 
right had he to be happy about it? More than once 
Bennie, who had a really warm affection for the judge 
in his better manifestations, had met the worse with 
a reckless honesty. 

" You look like an image of benevolence, sir. If 
I didn't know better, I'd say it was a case of * Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.' " 

" And you'd hit it, by Capitolian Jove ! My boy, 
I'm as happy this minute as if my conscience were 
smooth as a rose-leaf. I've got something to be 
happy over, by jing!" 

** Your triumph over a good man, or over a child? " 

** What's the child but the instrument of flagella- 
tion? I'm triumphing over old Phile Dorsey, the 
niggah lovah and hypocrite. And you can wagah 
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you' life I'm doing it out loud! Fm a regular Ha- 
man! I'm laughing in the gates at his discomfi- 
ture!" 

" * He laughs best who laughs last,' " interpolated 
Bennie. 

" Don't I know it? You needn't look for any re- 
prisals from justice — she's blind. Besides, I've got 
the scales loaded. The feeling against the niggah is 
rising higher every minute, and there's mo' yeast. 
When Phile promises to behave himself and give up 
this rot about elevating the niggah, he'll find he 
hasn't a bettah friend on earth than old Bridges, who 
loveth while he chasteneth. Phile's all right as a 
man, and you'll see him an' me descend the hill to- 
gethah. * And hand in hand we'll go,' " he sang. 
The cracked old voice somehow stilled the upbraiding 
gathering on Ben's tongue. What was the use to 
point out the brazen heartlessness of his conduct to 
this absurdly ingenuous old egotist? 

" Mr. Dorsey is the greatest man I know," he said 
feelingly. 

" You're mighty right, my boy ! And when I get 
his tares threshed out of him, I'll swear to that my- 
self. But I've got anothah sou'ce of happiness, a 
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so't of special joy Phile's God has sent along to en- 
courage me in chastising Phile. It's a secret, but 
you can keep it, Ben-boy. I've got a grandson! 
The finest little shaver in ten states; sturdy and 
smart and set up like a baby Hercules ! " 

Bennie dropped resentment in curiosity. "A 
grandson! Your son had but one child, surely, a 
daughter?" 

" Yes, he has a daughter, Damoris; but your son's 
son! That's the one that comes close! That's the 
way to live for ever! Your son may not turn out 
to suit you, but your grandson, a smart little mas- 
terful chap with all his future coming! It's worth 
the trouble of bringing up a son just to have a grand- 
son to live again in ! " 

" But — am I to ask questions, sir? I can't make 
out where this grandson is to come from." 

" I don't know myself, if you mean where he is 
at present. But I shall know soon. By the Lawd 
Buddha ! I can hardly get my breath for impatience 
when I think of him ! " The old face was working 
and the old cheeks were wet with tears. " He's 
Walt's son. That blamed libertine has been bum- 
ming around loose ovah the world foh seven yeahs, 
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and all the time he had a son and could have been 
living like a man and a credit to his blood. Fd 
give a thousand dollahs if he'd get well enough to 
stand on his feet till I could kick him! My grand- 
son a-knocking around from pillar to post, and only 
a chance to reveal his existence to me! Why, Walt 
might have died in any of his spells lately, and I 
might never have known that I had the little shaver ! *' 

" You say you haven't found him? " 

" No, I don't. I say I don't know where he is. 
But Charlie went after him. She'll bring him ; she's 
as glad as a woman could be. You don't know what 
it IS, Ben, to have a grandson ! " 

" Well, no. But the mother ; do you know any- 
thing of her? " 

" Dead, likely. All I want is my grandson, Lo'd 
love him ! " 

" You should add a thanksgiving that your grand- 
son, in his helplessness, has escaped such an outrage 
as you have brought upon Winkie Dorsey." 

" Now, don't you go too far ! My grandson isn't 
likely to be accused of having negro blood." 

" You'd have accused Raphael's cherubs if Uncle 
Phile had adopted them.'* 
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" IMebbe I would, mebbe I would. But now you 
see the folly of hasty judgments, my boy. You 
thought me simply and gratuitously brutal in culling 
that little darky out of the white schools, when I was 
merely presehving my own grandson from contam- 
inating association with mixed blood! As for Phile, 
he's got to leahn that even he can't make a niggah 
equal to a white pusson in this town. My fo'cing 
him into selling his corn to the distilleries so broke 
down his influence it gave me a chance, or by Vishnu 
and the jumping jingoes, he might have come neah 
doing it! I've downed him. I can say, as the old 
Roman soldiers sang: 

" * Down in a trice on you' marrowbones 
To call me king and lord.'" 

He trolled out the words in a harsh, cracked bel- 
low, laughed, and rubbed his hands over his pursy 
stomach, as if his delight were working there. 

Ben looked at him with indignant thoughts that 
precipitated a cold recklessness. " Uncle Philo is de- 
pending upon the Lord to help him out," he mused. 
" The Lord's operations are too slow. Here goes for 
a try at what the devil can do, and if he claims my 
soul for it — why, let him. He's pretty likely to 
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get it, anyway ; this world's so crazily ^managed that 
a sane man can't keep that way and behave himself 
at the same time." " Judge," he said blithely, " what 
would you say to a poker game? " 

^^ Let's make it a dozen befo' bed-time, Bennie- 
boy!" was what the judge said. He began to col- 
lect cards and poker chips on a table, to move it out 
of range of the neighboring windows, to hang the 
sign, " Not in," on the outer door, and to lock both 
it and the one leading to the back stair. 

At midnight they were still sitting at the table. 
The hanging lamp over it, turned up too high and 
filling the room with smoky gases, poured an oily 
yellow light on the judge's grizzled head, made his 
weary old face ghastly, and piled an indigo shadow 
in the hollows under his fevered eyes. He had un- 
fastened his collar and tie and, finally, had torn off 
his white linen shirt, which now lay on the floor 
beside him. His square old shoulders showed all their 
bones through his silk undershirt, and the sleeves 
pushed up to the elbow revealed his arms, white on 
the inner side as a girl's. Bennie was too young and 
strong to show the ravages of those exciting hours. 
Besides, he had won. Exultingly he had counted 
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over the spoils — one hundred and fifty dollars ! He 
pushed back his chair with a peal of joyous laugh- 
ter. 

" It is a good joke," averred the judge, grinning 
to prove that he could lose valiantly. 

" You don't know it yet," replied Bennie, looking 
curiously at him, wondering how he would take it 
when he did know. 

" Well, tell it, and let's have one more game." 

" No," said Bennie ; " I know when I've had enough. 
This is poker enough to last me all my days. I'll 
not play another game. I'll promise Parine and then 
I'll be sure to keep it." 

" You've got a hundred and fifty dollars to turn 
Methodist on. You can buy salvation with that," 
said Judge Ochiltree wearily. 

" Mebbe I will ; I'll buy peace of mind for the 
noblest old Methodist in this country." 

" See here, boy ! You don't mean — what are you 
going to do with that money ? " 

" Buy Uncle Philo's release from his bargain with 
the distillery." 

The judge dropped back in his chair with a gasp ; 
then he sat up with a flare of temper. " Now, that 
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just shows that you nevah beat me by yourself in this 
world! You've had help.'* 

Bennie stared at him. " Help? " Then he re- 
membered that in all the legends the devil serves 
faithfully those whose souls he has bought. " Do 
you reckon? '* he asked soberly. 

** Well, I tell you what, my boy, you and I would 
better not peer into the devil's secrets too close. This 
is one of the times that I feel like wax in somebody's 
hands, mostly his, I guess. But old Phile'll never 
take money won by gambling, even to buy his free- 
dom from the devil." 

"No, but who'll tell him? Hardly Judge Ochil- 
tree." 

"No, sih'ee!" 

" I'm going to put it in Aunt Leaf y's Bible. Every 
night of the world she and Uncle Philo go out on 
the bluff to pray for that money; then they come 
in and read a chapter before they go to bed. They'll 
find what they've prayed for and think the Lord 
sent it." 

Judge Ochiltree laughed hysterically; then he 
shuddered and grew grave. " Strange, ain't it, 
Bennie-boy? The whole thing: life and death, God 
and devil, wrong and striving, and you and me 
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playing poker in answer to a prayer in the night? " 

" Let's go home," said Bennie, feeling strangely 
dreary, his elation gone in a breath. 

" Come on, then. You go home with me and stay 
aU night." 

Bennie accepted the invitation and went to bed 
in a pleasant little chamber he had occupied several 
times lately. Judge Ochiltree pushed open the door 
between it and his own room, wakening Bennie from 
his first sleep. 

" 'Tain't often two little Providences lie down un- 
der one roof, is it? " he said. 

" I wish you wouldn't be so — ^ so fresh with things 
like that, Judge. I feel bad enough as it is," said 
Bennie sadly. 

" Well, — well, to be frank, son, I feel so't o' shaky 
in some paht that's neither body nor brains nor any- 
thing, but mo' me than either one. That paht, what- 
ever it is, don't approve of a heap of things I do, 
Ben. If I was young as you are, I'd listen to the 
still, small voice; and you've got to in one respect.'^ 
The judge's tone grew stem. " Fob, if evah I heah 
of you playing poker again, or any other game foh 
money, I'll thrash you ; yes, sih, I'll thrash you, just 
as I would my grandson foh the same thing. I'll 
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not have eithah of you following in my footsteps. 
Now, you remember that. And Fm going to give you 
the othah fifty to-morrow morning, the first thing. 
Fix it all up befoh you go to the office. My grand- 
son may tuhn up any day, and I don't want any 
questionable transaction flopping up and slapping me 
in the face when I set out to walk the gentleman 
befoh him. Lo'd love him!" 

Ben i^as awakened again a half -hour later. 

" What did Miss Parine have to say foh herself 
to-day? ** 

" She said for me to get that money for Uncle 
Philo." 

" The dickens she did ! What are you going to 
tell her as to your modtis operandi, young man? " 

"Gee! I don't know." 

" Well, get Cass to photograph the sign, and you 
can send her that." 

"What sign?" 

" * Ochiltree and Shafter.' You order it of Clint 
fust thing to-morrow. Then tell her you did such 
a sha'p stroke of business foh me I had to take you 
into the firm ; and, if you're fool enough to tell her 
anything mo', she'll give it to us both ! " 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE BLUE GUMS JUSTIFIED 

Philo Dorsey and his wife Leafy had attained 
the highest state of the souls that suffer. They 
had passed protest and pleading and submission, and 
upon the night when their release came, kneeling to- 
gether upon the bluff, had come to the point of abso- 
lute and trustful acceptance of sin itself at the hands 
of God. He had not sent the release for which they 
prayed; it must be, then, for their own souls' sake 
or the furthering of some mysterious purpose of His 
that God had decreed they should go on, taking the 
consequence of Philo's mistake, bearing, perhaps, in 
the future life as in this one, the bitter burden of sin 
against their fellows. " Thy will be done," Philo 
had said with a mounting exaltation in the suffering 
that lay before them. " Yes, dear Lord," his wife 
had breathed fervidly. " Yes, dear husband," she 
had added, her human tenderness iSlled from divine 
springs. 

297 
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Then they had gone into the house together with 
rapt and shining faces and exalted spirits, and look- 
ing for a psalm to psean their joy, Philo had found 
two crisp one hundred dollar bills between the leaves 
of the Bible. He pressed them down upon the page 
with shaking fingers, though he knew his wife's eyes 
were devouring them in a sort of holy wonder; and 
he read " The Lord is my Shepherd " from the op- 
posite page through to the last glorious assurance 
before he took the bills up reverently and laid them 
upon his old wife's lap. She sat looking down at 
them in an ecstatic trance for a moment, and then 
by a mutual impulse they sank upon their knees side 
by side. 

To have questioned the source of that money, to 
have permitted themselves the most secret curiosity 
about it, was not possible to these simple, trustful 
souls. They had asked God for it ; He had sent it. 

But the miracle was too late to restore to Philo 
Dorsey his former influence among his fellow-citi- 
zens. The coroner had rendered a verdict that the 
woman found in the slough had died at the hands 
of the negro, Hamp Boland, and Kentucky had re- 
turned her to Indiana for burial. Since daylight the 
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river road had been full of horsemen and carriages 
pouring out of the town or the country lanes toward 
the ferry where the body awaited transportation to 
Blufftown. 

Philo Dorsey had gone serenely to the settlement 
of his account with Jont Peasly. Fortunately, he 
had set out at dawn and had taken the road through 
the Van Weller bottoms, which was the only one about 
Blufftown over which raging men were not riding 
that day. His absence left Clay Hardesty to take 
the helm, when he heard at the Veranda the tenor 
of the long-delayed verdict, given at midnight, and 
saw its effect at Blufftown. He went at once to 
Dorseytown to warn the inhabitants to keep in hid- 
ing. But Dorseytown was as still and seemingly as 
lifeless as a village of graves. Not a piccaninny 
played in the streets, not a face looked from its dark- 
ened windows. He turned at the church and strolled 
back, pondering some message of friendliness and 
reassurance, which it seemed to him imperative to 
shout into those dark little lairs where helpless crea- 
tures huddled trembling. One of the doors opened 
silently, and a young man came out to him. 

" Mr. Hardesty," he said with a harsh and bitter 
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ring to his speech of an educated negro, ** they're 
scared to death. I am, too. Why not? I don't sup- 
pose an3rthing can save us, and my people won't come 
out boldly and tell the truth. They are as afraid 
of truth as they are of courage or resistance or man- 
liness or any of the other white man's virtues. But, 
if they had them all, they wouldn't overbalance the 
black skins with the white man's justice. I ain't 
going to betray my people, partly because the nigger 
in me is loyal to the nigger in them, but — ^" he bared 
his arm, like golden bronze for color " — you see.'* " 
he said significantly. ^^ I sometimes have spells of 
reasoning like a white man and I've decided to put 
you on the track of a clue that may lead us all out — 
unless we have to die fust." His voice swelled and 
his fine eyes, that had strange steely blue in the iris, 
flashed. " If they push us to the waU, weU, — " he 
threw up his head. " I have spells of resenting, too, 
like a white man ! " And he drew from behind him a 
sinewy hand that held an open, gleaming razor with 
a certainty of grasp and skill not given to white men 
with this particular weapon. 

" Put it away ! " said Hardesty sternly. " Re- 
sistance means ruin — absolutely." 
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" So does submission, so does just waiting. 
They've got us, sah, a-coming and a-going/' He 
turned swiftly and disappeared within the house, but 
he had dropped a folded paper at Hardesty's feet. 
It read: 

" The woman who ran after the little Dorsey boy 
in the woods was a negro. She lives upon the Drans- 
come farm four miles out of Owensville on the county 
road. Ask for Beulah Thomas." 

At half-past nine o'clock Hardesty had arrived 
at Owensville on the packet that made four trips daily 
between that city and Blufftown. An hour later, 
having procured a horsq and buggy, he had driven 
out to the Dranscome farm and had found the cabin 
where Beulah Thomas lived. 

It was a typical log cabin of the better class, hav- 
ing two doors and two windows. Behind it, under a 
gourd-hung shed, the woman was cutting apples to 
dry. She rose when Hardesty appeared at her front 
door and came and stood in it, while he asked if he 
might come in and talk with her. She was a hand- 
some creature, with the carriage of a duchess. When 
he had entered* and followed her out to the shed where 
she resumed her work, he looked at her with 
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unconcealed interest, which disturbed her not at all. 
Possessing that striking Creole beauty, for which 
masculine creatures have an almost superstitious ad- 
miration, she had doubtless met that look in the eyes 
of men before. She peeled apples and waited. 

She sat on a stool in the midst of the fruit — 
bellflower apples of gold set with bosses of ruby or 
topaz; winesaps that were redder than wine, rosier 
than roses; and with them apples of all tints and 
shades of red and yellow, green and russet. Her 
own rich coloring, her mild, soft eyes, her free curves 
of chest and hip, with their suggestion of fruit- 
fulness and bounty, reminded Hardesty of the Ro- 
man Pomona. He began: 

" They told me at Dorseytown that you are the 
woman who talked with little Winkie Dorsey in the 
beech woods of the Van Weller bottoms." 

" Yes, sah." 

" Do you know that Hamp, who had no intention 
of hurting you, is a runaway, hiding for his life, 
because they thought he meant to violate you? " 

The woman lifted to his the unshrinking eyes of 
accepted doom. " I reckon they don't know I'm a 
niggah," she said. 
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" Of course that would make all the difference in 
the world." He was conscious of a flush that her 
eyes swept over him, some blush of racial shame that 
was new to him. " Yet the crime is as terrible when 
a black woman is the victim," he added in a sort of 
defense. 

The woman's face retained its heavy look of fa- 
miliar and unresisted tragedy. " No, sah, I reckon 
if you all white men thought so, theah wouldn't 
be much peace fob you; theah's few cullud girls 
escapes it fust or last." 

Hardesty shied away from the unpleasant sub- 
ject. " Hamp, the negro, thought you were about 
to do some harm to the child." 

" Gawd ! I'd die fust, sah ! " she interrupted. " It 
was only that I couldn't beah the touch of a black 
niggah like that. But he didn't do me no ha'm. I'm 
ready to sweah he didn' hu't me, — if the white folks 
will listen," she added doubtfully. 

" That is what I have come for, to ask you to go 
to Blufftown and testify to Hamp's innocence. It 
will be easy to clear him now." 

" Yes, sah." Her voice was submissive, but it 
somehow stirred a doubt in Hardesty. 
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" Are you not willing to do this for one of your 
race?" 

" Yes, sah." The submission was more emphatic, 
but the woman's eyes had suddenly widened and dark- 
ened, and he detected for the first time something 
wild and uncertain in her. Her hands trembled over 
her work, and she was rocking to and fro with a 
rhythm that grew quicker. Suddenly she threw up 
her head and something furtive and fierce flashed 
over her face that had been so mournfully sweet. 

" What have they done to him ? The little boy, 
I mean. The papah said he wasn't white," she asked 
eagerly. 

" What do you know about the child? " he de- 
manded. 

" I was his nurse. The singah and his wife left 
him to me when they went away from Blufftown. I 
have been back mo'n once," she laughed slyly, " but 
nobody remembered me ; I'd changed, I reckon." 

" Then you know that Winkie is white? " 

" Yes, sah. Bef o' Gawd, sah, I know it. You 
reckon I could make them white folks take my wo'd 
fob it? Gawd knows I'd give my life to prove he's a 
white child" 
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" What can you say to prove it? He was not 
the child of the singer? '' 

" Oh, no, sah ! They got him out of a home. I 
met up with them on a steamboat where I was run- 
ning chambahmaid, and they hired me fob nu'se. 
Oh, no, sah, he wasn't theihs.'' 

" But they believed him to be white? " 

" Cou'se.'' The woman looked at him with the 
old heavy expression of submission to immemorial 
wrong. " You know in reason no white folks going 
to take a niggah baby to raise fob they own child. 
They got a papah f imi the priest at the home that 
say he white of good parentage. I've seen it my- 
self." 

" Oh, then it is settled. Can you go at once?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, sah; on'y — do you reckon, sah, theah's 
anything mo' I could tell 'm to make 'm take him f oh 
white? I'll sweah to anything." She looked up with 
fear and wild entreaty in her eyes. The apple she 
was paring rolled past his feet, and Hardesty, in 
that childish clutching for the commonplace in which 
we all try to escape the shock of the undesirable, 
watched it until it disappeared in the weeds beyond 
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tlie shed. Then slowly, because he must, he brought 
his eyes back to the woman's face. 

" What are you saying? " he asked sharply. 

She gasped and looked at him with the half -furtive, 
half -frightened glance of a child caught in mischief. 
" I was saying that the child is white," she whined 
miserably, 

" You were lying. You have been lying to me 
right along." 

She buried her face in her hands and broke into 
hysterical crying. " No, no, I wasn't lying. Gawd 
may strike me dead, if He wants to, if He ain't got 
no mo' pity than that! I'll tell 'm anywheres, in 
cou't, on the Bible, I'll always stick to it, the child 
is white." 

He waited sick at heart. Presently she was calmer 
and wary. 

" I'm kin' o' ne'vous, sah," she said. 

" You must tell me the truth." 

"I did tell you, didn't I? The child is white. 
I'll nevah tell you nor nobody else any diflPunt, not 
with my dying breath ! " 

"Tell me the truth!" 

"O my Gawd!" 
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" Tell me the truth; tell me now! '' He fixed his 
eyes upon her ashy face, compelling, ruthless. 

"Don't ask me! A mothah to brand her child, 
like you say! Ain' you got no heaht, white man? 
Ain' any white man got a heaht? Lo'd! I know, 
don' I? I've known fum my youth up. They take 
a niggah like they take a flowah that catch thei' eye, 
and they throw her in the dirt when she fade! I 
nevah know what a man's heaht was like till 
the white mens was done with me and a niggah took 
me and showed me dat a man can love widout de- 
stroyin'." 

"The boy is your child?" 

" His father was white. My father was white ; a 
planter of Louisiana ; my mothah's father was white, 
the gov'nor of a state. What right yo' got to put 
a child of all that blue blood down 'mongst niggahs? 
Can't yo' white blood lift itself 'bove the niggah 
strain? It gets on top evah othah way, can't it 
ovahcome the littlest 'mount of black blood in the 
mixture? Can't it wipe out the stain in a child like 
mine, with white blood pouring into his veins fob 
generations? You all couldn't tell him fum white! " 

" It has hurt me cruelly to hear that this child is 
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of negro blood. I have to go back and tell those 
who will be broken-hearted. Won't you try to quiet 
yourself and tell me your story?" 

The woman rose and paced the earthen floor under 
the shed in the effort to calm herself. Presently, she 
began to talk in the tone of chastened sadness that 
had so touched his heart at first. 

" There's nothing new in my story. A white man 
wanted me. He had a wife and she left him when 
she knew about me. I was her body-sehvant. She 
was a good lady and she kept me. When my baby 
was bohn she was good and kind, but she told me 
it was dead." The somber eyes flashed again with 
a strange, fierce light. " She lost hers, but I foun' 
mine ! Yes, sah. Gawd led me right to him. That 
Win' singah and his. wife had found him fust in an 
orphans' home and they had taken him to raise, cause 
they didn't know he was black. I knew him. He 
had his fathah's shaped haid and his fathah's eyes 
and thick eye-winkas. I was the one that named him 
Winkie. That name was all he evah had fum his 
mothah. Them white folks got suspicious of the 
way I loved him, and they fo'ced me to the wall, just 
like vou did and I was too much a niggah to hold 
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my own. They got it all out of me and then they 
went away and left him with me. 

" Of cou'se, no white folks would keep a child fo' 
they own with black blood in his veins. I got hold 
of myse'f when I saw what I had done, and deter- 
minated not to let folks know what had happened. 
My child had a right to what his white blood brings, 
too, hadn't he? The Dorseys took him without 
knowing, and I nevah have told nobody else. And 
now — my Gawd how can he beah the niggah life 
with all that uppity white blood in his veins — he 
can't, he can't!" 

Hardesty rose and went quietly through the house 
to the post where his horse waited, leaving the 
woman rocking back and forth and moaning in a mad 
anguish. As he gathered the lines for the start, 
he saw that she had followed. Her face was distorted 
with her fury; she seemed to be in a wild humor as 
she shook her fists at him. 

" White man, you come heah and teah out my 
secret ! It the niggah in me that yielded to you' com- 
mands, but theah's a white woman in me, too, and 
I swear to Heaven if you go back and tell them that 
that child ain' white I'll teah you' heart out ! " 
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She fell to her knees writhing in hysteric maledic- 
tion. 

" Otiy my Gawd, bring upon him a curse that will 
be as neah like being a niggah as you can! Ghrip 
his heart with the shame and the feah so that he 
will pity my child and withhold from him this awful, 
this mons'ous life of white niggahs ! " were the words 
that rang in his ears as he drove away. 

It was not more than two o'clock when he reached 
Blufftown. As he came up the bluff road into Main 
Street he saw, far away, a procession of carriages 
and horses escorted by men on foot. It was led by a 
hearse in which, he divined, the remains of the woman 
found in the slough were being borne in inflaming 
procession before they were for ever hidden in the 
potter's field. Every step of that sinister procession 
meant injustice and disaster; every moving figure 
in it, a white man lashed to unreasoning hatred, avid 
to trample and torture a negro. 

It was true that it lay in his power to clear Hamp 
of the charge of assault and murder. He could 
bring Beulah Thomas to Blufftown in a couple of 
hours, the very fact that she was a negro would 
procure a hearing for her, because it would destroy 
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at a blow the madness excited by the unspeakable 
crime. That allayed, it would be comparatively easy 
to set the authorities to work in other directions for 
the discovery of the real murderer — if the woman 
found in the slough had been the victim of murder. 

But in bringing Beulah Thomas to testify in 
Hamp's behalf he risked another cause. The woman 
was Winkle's mother! Poor, half -crazed creature, 
she would be helpless to preserve her secret, and her 
public betrayal of it would fasten upon Winkie ir- 
revocably the doom which he had a chance of escaping 
so long as there was no actual proof of negro parent- 
age. As it now stood, when the present excitement 
had died and normal relations had been resumed be- 
tween the white people and the negroes of Blufftown, 
the scandal of Winkle's blood would die, too. He 
would be admitted to the schools again, and though 
the accusation was likely to crop up at inopportune 
moments all his life, he might very successfully con- 
fute or wear it out, in the brilliant manhood of which 
he was undoubtedly full of promise. 

This was what Damoris hoped for. She had de- 
voted her life to bringing it about. He acknow- 
ledged, with a sinking of his heart, that it was a more 
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vital purpose to her than love and marriage, and the 
united life upon whidi his own hope was set. Was 
he to destroy all this? To destroy it in a public 
triumph for Judge Ochiltree from which Damoris' 
pride would take a mortal wound? 

And what would follow? He might have thought, 
before he knew the real Damoris inside that soft, 
girlish body, the inflexible will, the steel-hard spirit 
behind those bright, joyous eyes, that the knowledge 
of Winkie's negro blood would snap the bond between 
them instantly and finally. That was how a normal 
girl of Kentucky, of any state where the negro was 
a menace and a shame as well as a charge, would 
feel. But Damoris? With repugnance, pity and 
fear together, he acknowledged that she might love 
the child still — the child who was a negro ! 

He did not question her abandonment of Winkie 
— that was a matter of course. She would give the 
boy up to his negro mother. He would make pro- 
vision for a future as happy as possible for one of 
his race — and then ! The lover's heart leaped up — 
then he would ask Philo Dorsey to give him Damoris 
at once, and love and happiness should cure her sor- 
row. 



CHAPTER XXII 

EEVOLT OF THE ELEMENTAIi WOMAIT 

Old Orchard was lapped in the languor of after- 
noon. Even Winkle had yielded to the heat and lay 
listless in the crotch of a hoary old Rambo tree's 
flattened fork. He came out of a dream, the long, 
long thoughts of a boy still haunting his eyes, to 
say: 

" Mory's some'eres round the old winesap tree. 
She's looking f oh you, I reckon, foh she said to steeh 
you towa'ds that-a-way." 

The rich notes that had always distinguished 
Winkie's voice came down to Clay through the leaves 
with a startling racial quality, and he said to himself 
here was a much more convincing proof of negro 
blood than that absurd one of the blue gums, and 
wondered that it had not occurred to him before. 
Probably he had never before heard the voice with- 
out seeing, at the same time, the vivid cherubic face 

SIS 
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in which all that proud white blood, of which the 
negro mother had boasted, proclaimed itself. 

" It is strange," he mused, " how the taint will 
always * out.' Strange how potent the dying race 
is in that horrid atavism which no quantity of white 
blood can dominate, no succession of generations of 
white parentage exhaust!" 

And other thoughts followed that were full of a 
dull pain. Winkie had been dear to him — before 
he knew. Now the natural thing had happened to 
his affection for the child; it was gone, but pity 
remained — the poignant wise pity of a white man 
who could estimate with some justice the horror of 
the doom laid upon the child. He knew, as no man 
not Southern-bom can know, the sorrow of being 
a negro. 

Damoris was not under the winesap tree, but as 
he approached it she came out into the woods at 
the end of the lane and beckoned to him. He was 
startled at the trouble of her face and the caution 
of her movements as she led him through the trees 
to a little hollow where there was a shallow cave in 
the bluff-side. From its cool darkness Hamp crawled 
forth at Damoris' call. 
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*'He has been hiding here since daybreak,'* she 
explained. " He saw me in the orchard and sig- 
naled me, only a few moments ago. Daddy is not 
at home, he is looking after the Dorseytown folks; 
they have been ordered out of town, they and all the 
Blufftown negroes, and he is going to take them 
to the com bottoms, and to protect them there.'* The 
last words were spoken with a militant ring, and a 
flash of the eye that seemed suddenly to restore the 
old Damoris, obscured in the sorrow and fear for 
Hamp. 

He had crossed the stream and stood before them, 
wasted, dirty, ragged, his shaggy wool and grizzled 
beard full of twigs and leaves. But his eyes were 
steady and unafraid, as he doffed his tattered hat 
in the appealing courtesy of the " old-time negro " 
trained by gentlewomen. 

" Mr» Hardesty will watch the woods for you, he 
will protect you, Hamp, while I go for Nelope. I 
will bring some home goodies, too, Hamp. You must 
be starving!" 

" Just bring my old wife. Miss Mory, honey ! I 
axes you' pahdon fo' speaking my feelings, but my 
heaht is bursting wid honing foh heh." 
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Hamp sank down at the roots of the tree and 
leaned spent and panting against its trunk. 

" I couldn' fugit round no longah, sah. I jes' 
had to come hcHne. Nelope's heah, and the church 
whe' I belongs. I been wandahing, an' slinking, an' 
feahing long enough — I ain' no wild beast, Fs a 
man, dough I is black." 

''But, Hamp, this is the worst possible time for 
you to come back. Do you know what that music 
means? It is the band escorting a procession of 
over five hundred men with the body of a woman 
found in the slough, to the cemetery. They think 
you killed her, Hamp." 

"Well, sah, I didn'. That woman was a laying 
theah in the slough mud a whole week bef o' this thing 
they run me off fo' happened — only 'foah Gawd it 
nevah did happen. I can tell you 'bout that woman, 
Mist' Clay, fob you ain' going to use the knowledge 
to nobody's harm. Mebbe you rec'lect that 'long 
about the time you all went on that feeshing in the 
slough. Mist' Dorsey scare up a passel of niggah 
men and white womens a-laying round in the weeds 
on the island? I heah you all talking about a scar- 
face yellow fellow 't got hurt that day you all come 
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down rivah on the MawwM Light. Well, he was in 
the gang, and he qua'led with one of them low-flung 
white drabs fum Owensville, and she got hurt, and 
the scar-face niggah he lit out. She die nex' day, 
and the res' of the gang took and flung her in the 
watah. Theahs a passel of piccaninnies see 'm and 
they raise theah mammies. 

" The white womens and the niggah mens what 
ler they threaten all the bottom folks mightily ; they 
say 't if any wo'd get out 'bout how that woman 
come to her death, they gwine testify and swear to 
the courts it the Van Weller darkies what done the 
murder. You see how they got the culled folks in 
a tight place, boss? The corpse was a white woman, 
and that 'nufi^ to drive oV Justice crazy fust off, and 
no chance of the truth leaking out. So ouh folks 
jes' lay low and let the feeshes eat up that poo' los' 
creature — on'y they ain' had so much appetite fob 
feesh in the bottcnns this summah, I reckon." 

"But why, in the name of sense and justice, has 
not some one told this? The Van Weller people must 
know that the coroner's verdict fixes this murder upon 
you, Hamp. How can they let you rest under it 
when thev could so easily clear you? " 
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" They mos'ly thinks it no use, I reckon. Noth- 
ing anothah niggah can say will be much he'p to a 
cullud fellow when the white mens is out on the man 
hunt," replied Hamp hopelessly, but without bitter- 
ness. " My people is a poo' downtrodden generation 
what don't know nothing else they can do but jes' 
hang togethah and keep still — look like that the 
onliest protection they got in this worP." 

" Yes," Hardesty assented, feeling that Hamp's 
mournful eyes searched out the shame in his face. 
He added : " I have talked with the woman whom you 
frightened in the beech woods. Why did not your 
people set me upon her track sooner? She might 
have saved you from this verdict if I had known of 
her yesterday." 

" It clear enough, sah," Hamp replied wearily. 
" Being niggah she natu'ally took right f oh her own 
color when she got away f um me. The bottom folks 
helped her along like we all does. They was taking 
her acrost the slough on the way to Owensville when 
she caught sight of that body washing round theah 
in the mud — the watah was getting lowah and 
lowah, and you know how it is with murdered f plks ; 
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they won't stay hid nowhe'es undah heaven. Look 
like the sight done set that Beulah Thomas wiP ; they 
do say she weak in the haid, anyway. You see, sah, 
If they bring her to court to say I ain' hurt her she 
likely to tell 'bout that dead woman's corpse — white 
lawyahs fo'ces a heap outen a scared niggah the best 
of times. My people can't cleah me without getting 
themse'ves into wo'se trouble." 

Clay Hardesty was thinking intently of the prob- 
lem which seemed to grow more and more hopeless 
when Hamp interrupted him. 

" Oh, my massif ul Gawd ! does I see her deah face 
once mo'?" he cried ecstatically, as he sprang up 
at sight of Nelope and spread his arms. The little 
old negress sprang to them with a choking sob, and 
Damoris and Hardesty slipped softly away. 

They seated themselves under a tulip-tree from 
which they could see the paths that led through the 
woods, and talked softly, that their voices might not 
intrude upon the holy converse of the old husband 
and his wife hidden by a huge patch of briers, that 
had had time to recover their impenetrable tangle 
since the trampling of the July berry-pickers. And, 
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because Hamp was returned and measures for his 
defense must be taken at once, Hardesty told Da- 
mons the story of his visit to Beulah Thomas. 

In the beginning she had the joy that he himself 
had felt before all the tale was unfolded. She 
clapped her hands and the old happy light was in 
her eyes : " Oh, Clay, it is all coming out right, 
I'm sure ! Hamp will be free to-morrow, poor, good 
old Hamp!" 

He caught the eager, slender hands and pressed 
them to his cheek. " Yes, but — ^* 

Damoris, startled at his hesitancy, demanded 
sharply : 

"What is the trouble? Oh, I can't let anything, 
any consideration come between Hamp and freedom! 
There can't be trouble. Clay ! " 

" There is, dear. The woman — have you never 
wondered why the woman should have been angered 
when she heard Winkie sing like a little darky? " 

" No. Yes, go on — tell me quickly ! " 

" She was Winkle's nurse with whom he was left 
at the Veranda — " 

"Yes, yes — don't hesitate." 

" She said she would swear that he is white, and 
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in the same breath betrayed herself. She is his 
mother and she is — ^^ 

She Kfted her head defiantly and her eyes suddenly 
became steel-bright and invincible, while her lips set 
in a fine firm line that called Clay's attention to the 
bold^ square contour of her diin ; he had not known 
how implacable a girPs soft chin and rounded throat 
could look when the little head was thrown up in a 
pride and anger that was not girlish. When Da- 
mons spoke it was quickly and ruthlessly, with no 
thought of the love that was trying to shield her 
from the pain of the inevitable revelation. 

"Has she told any one but you? Does any one 
else know that this negro is Winkle's mother? Can 
any one else possibly know?" 

** I think not. She declared that she would never 
tell, that she would swear that she is only the nurse. 
But I am sure if pushed to the wall, anywhere, espe- 
cially in court, she would betray herself again as 
she did to me." 

** She shall not be brought into court, and she 
shall have the means of going away, so far that 
there will be no one to question." 

" Damoris — you intend — ^" 
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She whirled upon him hotly and spoke sharply. 
" Yes. I intend that this secret shall never be told. 
I intend to bring Winkie up as a white boy, never to 
let him nor anybody else have the means of proving 
the contrary." 

" Damoris ! You can not. He is a negro.'' 

" Nobody but you and I will ever know it,** die in- 
sisted. 

" It isn't that ; you will probably keep the secret. 
But have you thought at all of the treachery to 
your own race? " 

" No," she replied sharply. " I shall consider 
nothing but the child — Winkie, Winkie ! " 

" If you send Beulah Thomas away there is no 
way upon earth to clear Hamp. She is all that 
stands between him and the gallows," he said slowly 
at last. 

Damoris shuddered. She swayed where she stood. 
She might have steadied herself against a tree, or 
leaned uponf the lover who longed to comfort her, 
but in that moment she would rely upon her own 
strength alone. Clay could only wait, meeting her 
anguished eyes with all the love and pity that his 
own could express. 
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*' I have no choice — it seems — " she said dully, 
" between death for Hamp and worse than death for 
Winkie." 

He did not reply. She turned toward the brier 
patch. " Poor old Hamp ! " she said. Hardesty's 
voice was sharp with amazement. 

" Damoris ! It isn't possible that you will sacrifice 
Hamp to save a little negro from suffering the penalty 
of his blood? You do not stop to think that he will 
contaminate your own race through your connivance. 
He will grow up as white, and some white woman 
will love him, not knowing, and bear a child that 
proclaims the secret. Pardon me, but you must know 
that it is a secret that Nature will not keep. God 
Himself sends its witness to punish the breakers of 
racial laii^. This is more than a question of one 
child and his fate. Dare you settle it for genera- 
tions? For children unborn who must repeat 
Winkie's tragedy?" 

" Clay, I do not understand you, nor you me. I 
could stab Winkie easier than I could expose what 
Bculah Thomas has told you. I can not make him 
a negro." 

" God made him that." 
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" Well, let Him help me to hide His hideous cruelty 
then!" she threw up her head in a defiant gesture. 
" Hamp ! " she called sharply, leading the way to 
the brier patch where the worn old negro lay upon 
the earth, while his little, deft-handed wife fed him 
the good home dainties she had brought him. 

" Excuse us, Missy," Nelope began, but Damoris 
cut short the apologies of the old-time negro, trained 
to keep out of the white man's sight the affections 
and passions that attest a shared humanity. 

" Hamp," Damoris said quietly, " this Beulah 
Thomas can save you if she is brought to Blufftown, 
but she has a secret she might betray." 

** Is it — is it about her child, Missy ? " 

" You know then? Do others know? " 

" Mighty few. Missy, and none of them the kind 
that would let wiP bosses drag out of them a secret 
of the' color, like that one is." 

" Since you went away my grandfather Ochiltree 
has had Winkie shut out of the white schools. They ' 
have pronounced him a negro." 

" Yes, Missy, ol' Hamp knows it all ! " Then 
chuckling softly he went on: "But the jedge ain't 

j! You been showin' 
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him what his blood's got in it, ain' you, honey? I 
heah you got a good many of 'm asting the'seVes 
if you ain' right. A little mo' of that uppity defy- 
mentof you'nandthe'llall be clamoring and appealing 
foh you to bring that boy back and let 'em declah 
him white again." 

" Not if we bring his mother here and she betrays 
herself — and him." 

Hamp dropped his face between his palms. 
" Yes'm," he said presently, very heavily. Nelope, 
whose face had turned a ghastly ashen gray, looked 
steadily at Damoris. " Is he got to take the road 
again? " she inquired bitterly. 

" I am afraid so," Hardesty answered for Damoris. 
She was looking now at the p«ur of old negroes with 
a sharp anguish in her drawn face and violet-ringed 
eyes. 

" It is worse now than before," she said in a shaken 
voice ; " then he was safe almost anywhere but at 
Blufftown, now it will be the law that pursues him 
and they will be watching for him everywhere." 

" Gawd help me ! " Hamp murmured. " The 
lynchahs and the white men's law — and me ol', and 
poo', and wo' out, and lonesome-heahted. Look like 
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jes' being niggah was enough 'thout the law and the 
lynchahs.'* 

" Yes, Hamp," said Damoris, " it is because you 
know so well what being a negro means that I ask 
you to keep Winkie from it." 

" Oh, Missy, Missy ! *' he groaned. " I is oP and 
poo', and I knows how uncertain and full of troubles 
life is boun' to be, but, honey, I is a man — I loves 
the taste of the air and the blowin' winds, I loves 
to feel the sun shine and the rain fall sof on my haid ; 
and I loves to heah the little birds singin' and twit- 
tahin' round so busy of mawnin's. And I loves my 
pipe and my pone and the pot-liquor my old wife 
seasons to my taste ; and I loves my chu'ch — I love 
to praise Gawd theah on Sundays and to sto' up 
hymns and tex'es to praise Him wid whilst I work on 
week days. Oh, Missy, honey, even a niggah loves 
his life ! And I'm used to livin', and I 'nt know the 
fust thing 'bout tothah world, nor what I will be like 
theah. 

"Heah I'se used to myse'f — jes' a ol' niggah 
what only hones to live quiet in his own little home 
wid the ol' wife of his heaht. I wasn' dissatisfied 
none when this come to me, and I ain' now, on'y — it 
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look like Gawd fohgot oV Hamp. Mist' Hardesty, 
I'd rathah give myse'f up right now and heah — I 
ain' got the heart to wandah no mo'." 

** Hamp," Hardesty's voice was hoarse and harsh, 
** don't give up ! Don't accept Miss Damoris' choice. 
She does not know what she is asking. Plead your 
cause, Hamp — Nelope, you have cared for her all 
her life, plead Hamp's cause with her." 

Nelope smiled wanly. " Missy knows mo' of ouh 
hearts than we can tell her. Mist' Clay. We can't 
make it no harder foh her. You ain' know her deah 
face like we do ! Oh, you see f lun her looks that her 
heart a-bleeding inside her poo' young breas' — it a- 
bleeding foh Hamp and me." 

" Yes, Nelope, it is ! " Damoris cried. " I can't 
believe that I am dooming Hamp to death — there 
must be some way to save him, some other way. He 
can't take this one now he knows; Hamp, can 
you?" 

" No, Missy, honey," he replied, then flinging him- 
self face down upon the earth he fell to sobbing 
hopelessly, as if his nerve were broken, and his heart 
also. Damoris sank beside him, leaning back against 
a tree, her eyes hard and tearless, her face gray and 
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strangely stem, while Nelope crouched beside Hamp, 
praying silently. 

Hardesty saw that the tragedy was accepted by 
each of them and as it was no longer worth while to 
appeal or argue, it remained to him to serve them 
as he could. 

" Hamp," he said as naturally as he could, ** we 
must give you some better clothes, all the food you 
can carry, and I have money for you ; this time you 
must go provided for the journey. I shall get you 
some good Kentucky apple-jack to keep off the chill 
of nights.'* 

Hamp turned up his weary old face: " Thank you, 
sah. And I nevah done no man, noh no beas', a 
knowing wrong in all my days — '* 

" Oh, Hamp, Hamp ! " cried Damoris pityingly. 

" Yes'm, Missy. I ain' complainin' ; mebbe theah's 
justice in the nex' worl' foh the man what try to keep 
his soul white inside his black skin, mebbe so — " 

" You leave him with me, Miss Mory, till the hour 
of departuah comes,*' said Nelope with pathetic dig- 
nity. 

Walking back through the orchard beside her, 
Clay dared to put his arm about Damoris' waist, re- 
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minding her of his right, and his eagerness, to com- 
fort her. She suffered the caress without speaking, 
nor could he, conscious of the gulf that had opened 
between them, risk the speech that might measure its 
yawning width. 

Miss Bumette came out of the summer kitchen as 
they ascended the orchard slope, and hailed them. 
She was full of the bustling cheer of her amazing 
industry, her handsome face very red from the heat 
of the kitchen, and her black curls twining the tighter 
for the moisture with which they glistened. She 
had been frying doughnuts for the banished negroes 
of Dorseytown to carry into exile with them, for Miss 
Bumette, like the good physician that she was, 
drugged the pain she had to leave for the healing 
of the greater. Time. 

" I want it to seem as much like a picnic as it 
can," she explained. " Something sweet in their 
mouths will mebbe take their thoughts off their 
wrongs a little. We've made just a bushel and a 
half, measured in peach baskets, and nearly as many 
jumbles, and it won't be mo' 'n a taste. They are 
such children ! And thank God they are ! It would 
go hard with us at times like this if they weren't. 
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I always have wondahed what would happen to the 
rest of the world if horses and women and niggahs 
was to come to know their powah. What's your plan 
for Hamp? " 

" I know nothing to do but supply him with money 
and all the comforts he can carry. He must go on ; 
he can't stay here now, and there is, it seems, no way 
to clear him — that we can take," Hardesty replied. 
Damoris flushed but evaded the implication of the 
last sentence, by saying quietly: 

" Yes, there is no way, at present, but for him to 
stay in hiding." And Clay knew that the struggle 
to keep the secret of Winkie's birth had begun in 
this concealment from her aunt of all the facts that 
bore upon it in relation to Hamp. 

" Well now, look here, children," that person said 
with her characteristic swiftness of decision, " Hamp 
has slunk and hid and suff^ahed around the woods 
and swamps, all I'm going to put up with. There's 
a law in this country yet, I reckon, and the officers 
have got to protect him with it. I've heard of tiieir 
taking mo' than 'One prisoner to Jeff^ersonville and 
keeping him safe there until he could get a faih 
trial, and it would be bettah for Hamp, goodness 
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knows, than hiding out this way, with the probability 
of being hung or burned alive any minute. Of 
cou'se you turn sick at the thought, Mory, anybody 
does, but the thing to do is to face it square, then 
find a way out." 

" Hamp will pine and die in prison,'* Damoris ob- 
jected faintly. 

" No, he won't, the Lord will sustain him ; anyway, 
it will be bettah than he's been doing. And the shame 
of it won't follow him like as if he were white; he 
can live it down when his innocence is proved. We'll 
just notify Lafe Bledso to be at Lincoln station at 
a certain time, and Philo will get Hamp there, and 
Lafe can take him on by railroad. 

** Leafy and I were going to take the cakes to 
the bottoms, anyway, as soon as it cools off a little. 
We'll go in the old rockaway and Hamp can curl 
up in the back imder baskets and things. I can 
do a job of hiding him myself; two hund'ed 
and fohty pounds of solid old maid on the front 
seat will be hard to see through aftah dark." 

"But the danger. Miss Nette?" objected Clay. 

" Fiddlesticks ! Do you reckon I'm afraid of any 
mob you could scare up in Bluff town? Why, I 
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gave half of 'm theih fust colic medicine, and have 
doctahed the rest foh measles. Those boys know well 
enough that I wouldn't stop at tuhning them ovah 
my knee and operating on them with my slippah. 
Nobody is going to pester me.'* 

It did not seem likely, and her plan was accepted 
without argmnent. 

Damoris and Clay went around to the front porch 
and seated themselves upon the steps, silent in the 
presence of the crisis in their own relation. Clay 
was full of vague fears; the unchanging pallor of 
Damoris' face and the little flame in the depths of her 
eyes portended a mood far different from his own, 
a crystallization of thought in intention that fright- 
ened him. 

As for himself, he wa& wholly helpless in the 
cruelty of the situation. He had given to Damoris 
a man's honest, normal, reverential love ; he had given 
it with a delight in sacrifice and service that bordered 
upon worship, and he knew himself capable of serv- 
ing thus with joyous, idealizing love for a lifetime, 
the woman who was to be his wife, the mother of 
his children, his mate in the spiritual as in the bodily 
relation. His own feeling had been so healthful 
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that he had not been affected by an obvious morbid- 
ness m Damoris. He had asked no more than a 
natural and normal mating, and the natural and 
normal duties of a man, harmonizing with and glori- 
fied by this universal joy of loving. So far as he 
knew, fate had given him just this — up to this 
afternoon. 

And now she had discovered a pitfall — it was 
a veritable gulf ! It swallowed up the path to happi- 
ness, and he stood trembling on the edge. Would 
Damoris sacrifice him and his love, for Winkie, as 
she had sacrificed Harmp? Or was the sacrifice to 
be his? And if he could do it, if he could destroy 
convictions and prejudices knit with his fibers, would 
it answer? If he could condone, become a party to 
the crime of race contamination — he could not! 
Neither could he ask her to give up Winkie — and 
she would not! 

He found an instant's respite in a duty of the 
moment, asking humbly, ** May I stay and see Hamp 
off?'' 

" I feel that he is not going to get away. I be- 
lieve they will come here and take him, before the 
chance comes to get him off," she replied heavily. 
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" Oh no, there is no reason for that. You are 
simply very, tired, you have been under a great 
strain, dear. I shall stay, and I assure you they 
are not going to take Hamp from Old Orchard.'* 

" Clay, you would risk your life. Why are you 
doing this?" 

^^ That is a strange question, Damons. A man's 
motives are generally complex: I am acting in your 
cause, Damoris, but partly in obedience to my own 
human impulses, and my sense of justice." 

She turned her face from him and said in a 
strange lifeless monotone: 

" It is not fair that you should risk your life for 
me, because I have no right to it. Surely, by this 
time, you have discovered how mistaken we were in 
thinking that we were meant for each other." 

Hardesty recoiled from the cold directness of her 
words ; then he replied in his warm mellow tones that 
lifted them both into some region of the higher 
spiritual calm. Damoris felt his honesty, his gener- 
osity, his healthful manliness in them and turned 
again to meet his eyes as he said: 

" There has been no mistake, dear. We are meant 
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for each other, so clearly, so unquestionably that even 
this vital difference shall not part us." 

" Oh ! " she caught her breath helplessly, her eyes 
sank before his and her face quivered. Then some 
new thought swept back her pride and energy. 
'* You shall not think I am making an excuse of 
Winkie. I should have had the courage if this had 
not come between us — *' 

Her meaning seized him, and a thousand corrobo- 
rating incidents flashed into his mind. 

" Do you mean that you want to be free because 
you do not love me? Do you mean that even if 
we could find a way to adjust this question of 
Winkie, you would not be able to accept it happily? " 
He pressed gravely, and wholly without resentment. 

** Oh, don't ask me what I mean ! I don't know, 
I can not understand myself, I haven't understood 
myself since that first time you — Clay, don't you 
see that even if I loved you wholly, with the great 
love, the ideal love, I must give you up now? There 
can be no possible compromise in a case like Winkie's. 
I will do anything, suffer anything, give up any- 
thing to save him from that unspeakable wrong! 
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And in saving him I do what is to you a greater 
wrong ! Do you think I will give you that for your 
love — the necessity of condoning a thing against 
which your whole soul revolts? Is not this enough 
to part us without going into the inconsistencies and 
follies of what I feel, or have felt? " 

" You talk strangely, Damoris.'* 

" I know it. I have felt strangely. Oh, Clay, 
why could you not have been my brother or — just 
my friend? I am not made for loving in the way 
you want, but there are other ways in which I love 
you dearly. I have not tiie words to tell you how 
it is with me, only that it is not the great love, the 
ideal love — ^^ 

Her words trailed off vaguely and he despaired 
of their meaning. Only one thing was clear: she 
wished to be free of her promise to him. 

** Damoris," he said gently, ** when I began to 
love you I had only a boy's ideals to measure love 
by. Then I came to see that there is no measure 
for love. And it is not a thing that a man possesses 
and molds to his nature; it is the other way. Love 
took me and has been molding me. I don't say 
it is the biggest possible love, the ideal love, but I 
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do believe that it is infinitely bigger than I and that 
as fast as it brings* me to its stature it will spring 
up, outgrowing me. I thank you for it, dear, and 
I give you your freedom." 

He bent and reverently kissed her hair as he spoke. 
Damoris, as if a spring had snapped, sank back 
weakly against the step, closing her eyes as if she 
could thus shut out a desolation, a strange chill 
hopelessness that gathered round her, as she listened 
to his swift steps upon the bricks of the walk lead- 
ing to the gate of Old Orchard. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE EXODUS 

As for Clay, he had simply yielded to the impulse 
to take his hurt out of Damons' sight. It was still 
very hot, too early for the twilight loiterers to seek 
the woods and discover Hamp. Besides, all this class, 
with the roving boys who mitigated the semi-tropic 
summers by hiding on hot nights in the cave, were 
at the cemetery, from which he could still hear the 
murmur of oratory torn through with cheers or ribald 
laughter. He took a path over some fallow fields 
to a hill that, commanding Old Orchard, rose above 
Dorseytown, and threw himself under a mulberry-tree 
in the dried grass. 

When he had said to Damoris, ** You are free," 
he had realized fully that his own happiness went 
in the words; but in the desolation that swept over 
him he had remembered the duty of protecting Hamp, 
which prevented his yielding to the natural impulse 
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to withdraw himself at once from BlufFtown and all 
the concerns of it that were a part of Damoris' life. 
He could not go away bearing his wreckage with him, 
free to endure his pain in secret as a man should. 
There was but this little interval between afternoon 
and evening in which to become used to his blow and 
bind up his wounds and call his pride to his help. 
And it was wasting because of a hot incredulity in- 
side him. It could not be! And yet it certainly 
was; Damoris did not love him. Well, there was no 
doubt that he loved her and was in for a lifetime of 
this sick loneliness of the heart. A man could bear 
that — what men had borne before. Yes, infinitely 
easier than he could bear the daily martyrdom of an 
unwilling wife which Damoris must have suffered had 
she not been brave enough to tell him the truth. 

He could see, at Old Orchard, Winkie leaning 
against Damoris' knees where she sat upon the steps 
of the porch. At the sight his courage went down. 
He threw himself prone upon the grass and wept a 
man's difficult, shameful tears. But not for long; 
he was young and strong, and he had never had a 
blow before; and he knew very well that this was 
only the stunned beginning of a lifelong pain. 
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Shuddering, crying out, foretasting sorrow were 
childish things to do, he had got his burden and must 
adjust his back to the bearing of it — and do his 
man's work with it there. 

He sat up again and looked over at Dorseytown. 
It was partly hidden by the trees, but he could plainly 
see the long dusty highroad between BlufFtown and 
the river bottoms, and upon it a single horseman 
coming out of the bosky village. It was Philo 
Dorsey, upon Dolly. At first he seemed alone, but 
soon Clay heard the heralding creak of an ungreased 
wagon followed by the wagon itself. It was drawn 
by a span of little mules, driven by a huge negro and 
occupied by negro men. Two of them steadied an 
enormous wheeled chair in which sat the bloated, 
palsied body of Elder Mosely, the best loved and most 
feared negro preacher of Dorseytown. He held a 
Bible upon, one knee — Clay knew it for the red 
morocco one that had adorned the pulpit in the M. 
E. Africans'. Upon the other he balanced a huge 
battered coffee-pot. In the back of the wagon, 
reared on end, was the green tin bath-tub that served 
the Baptists for a font. That this sacred vessel, 
carried into exile like the Ark of the Covenant, 
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traveled in company of the Methodist Bible, was 
proof of the moment of the catastrophe that had 
united the rival churches of Dorseytown. Hardesty 
descended the hill, couching himself in the shade of 
its first rise so close that he could see the very ex- 
pression upon the faces of the passing negroes. For 
the wagon was but the beginning of a long procession 
winding out of the village. The black faces were 
stem and sullen, there was no gleam of white teeth, 
no mellow guffaw, none of the bubbling merriment of 
the race, and none of the vociferous grief of its 
funerals: they passed in a strange and ominous 
silence. 

The second wagon held no less than ten aged 
negresses. Grizzled, toothless, twisted, bloated or 
cadaverous, they swayed to the motion of the wagon, 
the patient despair of a lifetime of toil and sorrow 
in their faces. In the third, a wasted girl lay upon 
a bed. She was almost pure African, so that the face 
against its white pillow seemed cut from some strange 
lusterless black stone. She had gripped the wagon 
edge, to save herself from the jolting, perhaps, and 
Clay saw an arm that was a mere blackened bone, 
and fingers so ghastly in their wasted blackness, so 
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inhuman, yet so bitterly eloquent of human woe that 
he never forgot them. 

Behind trudged a little party on foot — young 
men, girls and boys carrying the provision for exile. 
Sometimes it was a roll of bedding, sometimes a 
number of tin cooking utensils strung together and 
making a mournful clatter as they swung to the 
rhythm of steps. One girl, who walked like a god- 
dess, carried a gorgeous hat, though the sun beat 
upon her unprotected head. One neat and active 
little mulatto woman carried a huge chromo in a gilt 
frame ; its glowing peaches and tamarinds and pome- 
granates flashing upon Hardesty's eyes as she went 
by. In the next group were mothers with young 
children, gravid women plodding on with drawn 
faces and haggard eyes, and older children who 
pushed smaller ones in perambulators. 

There were other wagons, few and far apart, 
carrying the crippled or the sick, and crowded with 
household articles, pitifully worn and worthless in 
the afternoon sunshine. There were also cripples 
helped on foot by stronger friends, and there was 
the old paralytic, " Laughing Alonzo," not laughing 
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now, as he creaked by on a wheelbarrow padded with 
bedquilts. 

And there was Mammy Lettice. Hardesty started 
at sight of her and the tears rushed to his eyes. She 
was so old, hoary and bent and shrunken! She 
tottered on alone, long the center of his vision, be- 
cause the young and the strong passed and she fell 
always back toward the end of the procession. As 
she moved the sun derided the poor tawdry ornaments 
she wore — ear-rings and brooches and bracelets set 
with colored stones. Perhaps it was this that had put 
that sudden pressure upon his heart, for he knew 
that these trinkets were the memorials of heroism; 
Lettice herself had told how she had won them, one 
day when he had gone with Damoris to carry some 
delicacy from the Old Orchard kitchen. 

" I got 'm fum OP Mis'," she had said. " This pin 
for nussing Miss Calline through scarlet fevah, and 
the eah-bobs for snatching Mars Eddie fum undah 
the bosses' hoofs when they run away and throw the 
whole kit and bilin' of us out in the road. And these 
heah bracelets for totin' the twinses out'n the nuss'y 
when it cotch fiah. And I got a but'nut silk laid 
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away for a buryin' robe what OV Mis' give me when 
her las' baby was weaned — fat as buttah ! I nussed 
eight foh her. But I got my freedom and my little 
house from 01' Mars on 'count my own younguns. 
He alius to? me when I had my twenty-f o'th he'd give 
me freedom and a house and lot. I used to heah 
them talk 'bout freedom coming and I thought mebbe 
it'd get theh fust, but it didn't, the good Lawd He 
sont me two palhs of twins to end up on, and I got 
the house and lot, and my mastah give freedom, too." 

Hardesty had been brought up to revere that beau- 
tiful, fearful thing called motherhood, and when he 
saw old Lettice in the procession of exiles, dragging 
herself painfully through heat and dust, the vast sig- 
nificance of her life, her toil, her suffering, her simple 
courage and devotion, the children she had borne and 
those she had suckled, swept over him like an emotion. 
He reviewed in the same swift sweep of thought the 
long line of his own forebears who had given their 
babes to be nourished and their children to be reared 
by negroes — faithful, devoted black creatures who 
had shared the sorrows, had kept the confidences and 
had their part in the intimate life of the family. 

And in a moment the white man of the South had 
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cast these dependents upon the world, unprovided for, 
untaught, unprotected, to be the victims of their own 
childish ignorance and of the rapacious white man 
who exploited it. . The abandonment had been 
the result of pride and helplessness together in the 
stress of lost fortunes and changed conditions that 
the war had brought upon the master class, never- 
theless it had been selfish and ungrateful and had 
brought its punishment in the ever-growing menace 
that the freed slave, untaught and helpless, had be- 
come to the South. 

The old bond of possession survives in the master 
race, just as in the most degraded negro the mys- 
terious sense of belonging to a white man will unex- 
pectedly draw taut. As Hardesty looked at the dull 
puzzled faces of the banished Dorseytown folk, some- 
thing swelled in his heart and sent quick tears to his 
eyes and dried them instantly with indignation. 

What was he, descendant of slave-holders, heredi- 
tary friend and protector of negroes, doing while 
aliens and outsiders oppressed the descendants of 
slaves? How could he lie here, the supine witness of 
a monstrous wrong to the hereditary wards of his 
race? What was the highest chivalry of a people 
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who made chivalry their cult, but the tutelage, care 
and protection of the negro? 

Suddenly all these homely black faces showed as 
the faces of home, inextricably woven with all his 
race traditions and obligations. His heart leaped 
to the duty of defending them and under its fervor 
was a possessive, protecting tenderness. Now he 
knew why the oppression of the black man degraded 
the white: obligations shirked, hereditary ties re- 
pudiated, helplessness betrayed, were lowering the 
ideals that had been the highest in the nation, brutal- 
izing the civilization that had been the finest. 

Now that the hegira of the dispossessed had struck 
this truth hot from his heart, he felt that it must 
center his life, must shape his future, mold what 
he was to what he was to do. He rose and stood 
with bowed head' until the procession had passed, 
beaten upon by the pitiless sun, insulted by hot 
acrid dust stirred by feet that could not lift for the 
heaviness of the heart, and when the last had dis- 
appeared behind the hill, the negro had a new 
champion — one who had heard the call of the help- 
less upon the hereditary protector. For Clay 
Hardesty was unequivocally a son of the South, to 
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whom the state would always be the extension of 
the family, patriotism but the widened circle of the 
blood. 

Why, this legacy of duty which his aunt had 
left him, meant more than the greatest personal 
career in the world! He glowed at its vast oppor- 
tunities, its silent untraceable influences. Its re- 
sults would be incalculable — he caught his breath 
as his spirit glimpsed, as the spirit may in moments 
of exaltation after pain, that vast heaving sea of 
good that lies about us, that store of the universal 
and inexhaustible divinity from which our souls are 
sent forth and to which they return again. It was 
the swiftest glimpse; he was young and his eyes 
were holden as yet, but it was enough to send him 
down the hill with the feeling of the consecrating 
sword upon his shoulder. 

And through this glow of purpose there were 
practical thoughts. He had learned the actual value 
of the Van Weller property, and that its potential 
one was great. Philo Dorsey had not had the busi- 
ness knowledge to bring it out, but under shrewder 
management it would yield enough for ten times the 
present number of its beneficiaries. He could build 
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schools — not colleges, not sources of useless learn- 
ing; he understood the limitations of the negro as 
no Northerner can — and would not make the mis- 
take of measuring his needs by the white man's 
standard that brings its own defeat through pro- 
found discouragement. And when, now and then, 
a negro did have the powers to reach this higher 
standard, there would be means for his education, 
and a field for him in the uplifting of his less en- 
dowed brothers — where his duty lay. 

And Philo Dorsey would be there to shed upon 
all this practical busy effort his benignant spirit, 
to give to their united achievement the consecration 
of loving service of the lower by the higher. 

Clay came down into Dorseytown. Its empty 
streets and silent houses were as pitiful as blind eyes. 
Cabin doors swung open, their owners convinced that 
bolt nor bar could keep out the white man if he 
chose to enter, and inside of them was the confusion 
of the hasty departure. The debasement of the poor 
little household gods in the panic was eloquent of 
the hopelessness in which the owners had gone forth. 
Clay remembered the woman with the chromo and 
knew that her rescue of her dearest possession marked 
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her as the one hopeful creature in the procession. 

In the back yard of a remote cottage a cow stood 
contentedly swinging her tail. Clay knew by her 
quiet eyes that she was being milked, and approaching 
her found Miss Nette placidly filling a pail. 

"Arvilla's cow has just come in," she explained; 
"her calf died and I couldn't leave her to suffah. 
Arvilla nevah thought of her, I reckon. Her oldest 
boy has been sick for a month with inflammatory 
rheumatism, and if she can get him to the bottoms 
and keep him alive there, after the trip and exposure 
to the night air, she will do well. We tried to get 
her and some of the other sick to come to Old 
Orchard and stay until it blows ovah, but they were 
afraid, poo' things! Some of the town folks, the 
best people, like the Martins and the Dunns, are 
hiding niggahs in their stables, and will take care 
of them." 

She rose with her fragrant pail. "We'll give 
some to Grant Goins' pig," she S€ud, " and pour the 
rest into the chicken pans." 

As they went on after this was done, Miss Nette's 
voice had a dreary cadence Clay had not heard in 
it before. 
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** I wondah If it will blow ovah for good ! " she 
sighed. " It looks like it would be hard to settle 
down to the old relations, aftah all this cruel in- 
justice. When you think how some of those poo' 
things have slaved and saved to buy the homes 
they've driven them out of! And yet we can't get 
along without the niggahs, we have to have them 
in ouh homes and ouh fields; we couldn't put up 
with any othah servants — ^" 

Hardesty stopped her with a laugh of discovery. 
** Do you know, Miss Nette, what we are? We are 
just children, as inconsistent, as easily wrought up, 
as easily placated as our negroes are. No wonder 
that colder and more prudent people doubt our sin- 
cerity — and yet we are sincere to the point of mad- 
ness. This whole situation is a terrible madness 
founded upon a terrible sanity, 

" Miss Nette, I am less likely to be suspected of 
helping Hamp away than anybody you could send 
to the railroad with him, and I think I should be 
the one to take him out of reach of the mob. Bledso 
wouldn't stand too much temptation — he's a poli- 
tician, you know. We could just notify him to 
meet a prisoner at the station, and he need not 
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know from what direction Hamp is to come nor 
who will bring him. You can take him to the 
bottoms as you have planned. I will get a fast 
horse and a buggy and cut across country and meet 
Mr. Dorsey with Hamp and take him on. And you 
may be sure I will do my best for him." 

" Clay," Miss Burnette halted him and eyed him 
keenly, " it looks to me like you are mixing in the 
rescue of a runaway niggah in a mighty hot-headed 
so't of a way foh a man of your views." 

He answered gravely : " I have changed them — 
all — and for always. I am going to accept my 
aunt's legacy and devote my life to its work." 

" Well," she laughed tenderly, " you must be in 
love, honey ! " 

" I am, wholly and for ever. But — I am no 
longer engaged to marry Damoris. I — ^" his voice 
broke, " I shall never have any more of her than 
just the honor of loving her. She was mistaken — " 
He mastered himself in the sympathetic silence that 
fell between them; then his spirit rose in the ex- 
altation of grief and he said reverently: 

** I shall have my love for a consecration. I shall 
£0 softly all my days, like some one in the Bible. I 
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was going on so joyously, full of myself and eager 
for my own advancement and my own happiness and 
very sure of both, and this came. It came like a 
voice and a hand that halts one, and I have had 
to accept something so far from the future I 
dreamed! I must endure loneliness and disappoint- 
ment — ^^going softly ' means under a load, I 
reckon, and not hoping. And yet there is one thing 
to hope for — that I can do this big thing so well 
that I shall be worthy to keep on loving Damoris." 

" Clay, you are the Grod-blessedest boy ! I 
wouldn't be surprised, honey, but you were in too 
big a hurry to win Damoris. A girl's heart is some- 
times as skittish as a colt, as up-and-away as -a 
htmmiing-bird. Mory mebbe hadn't fought it all 
out with herself first. Girls are that way sometimes ; 
too full of life and spirit and pride to give up to 
love. Besides the poo' child is just about distracted 
about Winkie, now." 

Miss Bumette's voice shook and her face flushed. 
" I saw the blue gums myself," she said reluctantly. 
" I can't undahstand how Mory can hold out against 
that — I loved the child too, but — " 

"Yes," Clay replied stiflSy; and though he had 
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discovered in Miss Nette that high racial loyalty 
he had demanded of Damons, he found himself con- 
sidering with a sad bitterness the love that had failed 
under the test. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A SPECTACLE FOE AN AUGUST SHADE 

Hardesty, having seen the burdened old rockaway 
disappear beyond Old Orchard in a cloud of dust, 
returned to his rooms at the Veranda, providing 
himself with pistols and other necessaries. When he 
asked at Worthley's for Lightfoot Lady and a driv- 
ing buggy he met even less hesitation than he 
had expected. Lightfoot Lady was the pride of 
Worthley's stables. She had been demanded by no 
less than half a dozen of the young bloods of Bluff- 
town that afternoon, and Worthley dreaded the 
coming of night with its heightened excitement and 
lawlessness, when he would, probably, be forced to de- 
fend his property with the shot-gun loaded and wait- 
ing near his swivel chair. 

" Nobody else in this town could have her, Mr. 
Hardesty, but I'm glad you happen to want her. In 
the fust place, you know what a hoss is; in the 
second, you ahn't going niggah chasing, FU bet, and 
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I know you ain't on the rescue. Take her and get 
her outen town befo' the feeling gets worked up too 
high. It's coming to the boil mighty fast now, and 
I look for doings befo' morning." 

The little seething groups of men and boys Clay 
passed at intervals as he drove down Main Street saw 
him go by without comment. He was the last man 
in Blufftown to be suspected of sympathy with the 
fugitive. On the other hand, he was sure to be as 
definitely detached from their own party and its aims. 
Not one among them would have had the temerity to 
approach the young aristocrat with proposals that 
he lend his services to it. 

At this hour, about seven in the hot autumn even- 
ing, their projects were still indefinite. They had 
frightened the negroes out of town and dared not 
follow them to the bottoms, partly because their 
camp of refuge was a long way off, considering the 
heat of the still night and the scarcity of horses 
among the rioters, and also because Philo Dorsey 
had openly declared that the negroes, having gone 
peaceably to their place of banishment, would hold it 
by force if necessary, and Dorsey was a man who 
could go far. They discussed the probability that 
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the camp in the bottoms would be patrolled and re- 
minded one another that Old Phik had been a soldier 
in the Civil War and doubtless knew how to defend 
it. They uttered the sobriquet, "Old Phile" with 
respect in this connection, for, while they despised 
him for befriending the negroes, the image of him, 
gun in hand and battle in his eye, aroused admiration. 
They were only boys or boy-hearted men, who had 
never seen life in great proportions, who looked no 
farther than the surface and the moment, who were 
no more capable of grasping the principle that could 
nerve a kindly neighbor like Philo Dorsey to violence 
than they were capable of seeing the injustice and 
cruelty of their own conduct. They wanted to do 
something, something noisy and sensational, with the 
elements of danger and adventure. The protracted 
emotions of the last three days had enchanted their 
monotonous, laborious life into an orgy of the 
changeful and dramatic; and, like spectators at a 
play, they would not relax until they had felt the 
climax. At seven the climax seemed to halt. 

They did not know that, at this moment of a seem- 
ing lull, the older and more desperate leaders of 
the mob were seated around a half -keg of beer in 
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a remote tobacco stemmery discussing the rumors of 
Hamp's return that were beginning to creep about 
from mysterious sources and considering a new plan 
for proclaiming the ascendancy of the white race. 
This plan had come from a source as mysterious as 
the rumor, but one of evident authority, since it pre- 
sented more the aspect of a command than a sug- 
gestion. 

In the group in the odorous brown gloom of the 
stemmery, Clay Hardesty might have recognized the 
tall and gaunt figures and the soft, drawling speech 
of his own compatriots. For a dozen or more Ken- 
tuckians had slipped across the river at sundown to 
lend countenance and assistance to the solution of 
their native problem upon the alien shores of Indiana. 
And, naturally, the punishment of Hamp was not 
the aspect of the situation that stirred them most. 
From their point of view, the continued effort to 
pass Winkie off upon the public as a white child, 
after he had been proven a negro, was a far more 
flagrant and widely reaching wrong than even the 
unspeakable crime of which Hamp was accused. It 
was letting down race barriers deliberately. A single 
instance in which this race treachery was condoned 
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might undermine the very structure of society in all 
that region menaced by the specter of an ultimate 
degeneration into a negroid race. And recognizing 
his fellow-citizens and understanding their convic- 
tionsy Clay Hardesty would never have driven away 
from Blufftown that night to save Hamp, leaving at 
Old Orchard only Damons, old Nelope and Winkie, 
the unconscious center of this hatred and fear. 

Every negro upon the place had fled to the bot- 
toms, and Miss Bumette and Mrs. Dorsey had fol- 
lowed without a thought of possible danger at home. 
They reached the camp in the com bottoms without 
molestation. There the old, the sick, and the children 
were already housed in the tenant cabins and loosely 
built log cribs and bams that were mere cattle-sheds. 
The com crop still standing, almost ripe, pale and 
dry, hid the refugees in its aisles and drowned their 
voices and footsteps with the incessant scraping of 
dried blades and soft creakings of burdened stalks. 

The women saw the camp first in the early star- 
light, coming down from the hill road into the valley 
spread smooth as some pale web, with here and there 
the dark rectangle of a cabin roof that could not 
overtop the com^ They drove between the fields. 
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accompanied by the rustling of the corn blades, in 
a strange semi-darkness and a stranger silence; for 
they knew that in the heave of the scented night air 
was the breath of many hiding creatures drawn in 
fear; that mingling with the rustle of the com 
was the fall of stealing feet and that in hundreds 
of places in those apparently deserted fields hunted 
men and women crouched trembling. 

Once Miss Bumette caught the flash of a gun 
in the aisles at her right and more than once heard 
the signal of " all right " pass as from detached 
voices. Sometimes, too, they saw smoldering coals 
where a fire had been, and once they heard the sharp 
cry of a child smothered on the rising note. Pres- 
ently, emerging from the com rows, Philo Dorsey 
accosted them : 

" Leafy, honey, what made you come? " he asked 
with tender reproach. 

" We've brought Hamp," explained Miss Bumette. 
" He tuhned up at Old Orchard this aftahnoon, and 
it's been decided to give him up to the sheriff. No, 
not now; but Clay is going to take him across the 
country to Lincoln and Lafe Bledso will meet him 
and take him on to Jeffersonville — he's wo'n all out 
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drifting around the country. He'll be safe theah 
and can get rest." 

The gaunt old negro crept out of the rockaway 
and found Philo Dorsey's outstretched, friendly 
hands reaching to him from the darkness. 

" Thank Grod ! You're safe, Hamp ! " Dorsey said 
tearfully and patted the drooping shoulders. 
" Hearten up, man ! The Lord is in His heaven and 
He^s looking down on you and me in tenderness. 
He'll see us through, Hamp." 

"Yes, sah, Mist' Dorsey. I tries my bes' to res' 
in His promise," Hamp replied wearily. 

" What was that you said, Nette? That Clay is 
going to see him safe on the cars? Clay? Lord 
love the boy ! " 

"Yes; you are to take Hamp and meet him at 
the Van Weller cross-roads. Bennie and some others 
will be along here to help you, I reckon." 

" But that leaves you and Leafy alone here. Sup- 
pose the mob comes? " 

" Hum ! " and Miss Bumette tossed her curls. 
" Do you think we're afraid of a passel of Bluff- 
town boys with a few drunken loafahs to egg them 
on?" 
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" I know they ahn't much to daunt one taken 
singly, Sis, but when they^re all hooked up together 
and the Old Boy drives, there^s no telling how far 
they'U go." 

** They won't run ovah me. Bud. Besides they 
ahn't coming. It's too fah, and it's hot as tuckah! 
You go on and get Hamp safe on the cars, and we'll 
keep things quiet till you come back. We've al- 
ready agreed how it's to be done. Leaf y's foh hold- 
ing a prayer meeting and" I'm foh boiling some 
coffee and passing some crulls. I made the crulls this 
afternoon, and I reckon she's got the prayers all made 
up, too." And carefully refraining from telling of 
the shattering of his hopes of the marriage, while she 
gave him the full joy of Hardesty's conversion to 
his cause. Miss Bumette sent her brother about his 
preparations for the ride with Hamp. 

Hardesty was driving Lightfoot Lady through the 
quiet country, keeping a calm hand on the reins and 
speaking gently, now and then from the hereditary 
knowledge that the mood of the driver finds the re- 
sponsive nerves of the horse and conserves or wastes 
the animal's strength. There was a heavy night's 
work before the little mare, and he meant that these 
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first hours of it should be quiet and full of the sympa- 
thetic pleasure which every Kentucky horseman 
shares with the companion of his drives. In these 
starlit miles he talked to Lightfoot Lady with 
something of the confidential tenderness he would have 
put into converse with a friend or sweetheart 

Lightfoot Lady had her feminine poses and indi- 
rections that he understood very well. For instance, 
he knew that she was not really afraid of the black 
spots in the shadows, but only hesitated because she 
wished to hear the gentle urge of his voice. And 
when she started, quivering, at the shrill cry of the 
screech owl, he knew that she was asking for the re- 
assurance of his protection from all possible danger. 
Lightfoot Lady meant to absorb all his thoughts to- 
night, not permitting one to wander to a possible 
inferior in petticoats, of the sex whose hand on the 
rein teased one with unequal pressure, and whose pres- 
ence in the buggy was sure to break in upon the quiet 
exchange of sympathy between horse and driver. 

Clay's thoughts of Damoris as the dim, dusty road 
and the sleep-lapped farmsteads slipped quietly be- 
hind him, were more seeing than thinking — the vis- 
ion of her as background to his care of Lightfoot 
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Lady, another feminine creature, gentle and wayward 
and delicately poised, to be treated with a large and 
indulgent tenderness. It did not seem long either to 
horse or driver until the hills dipped all one way with 
the road to the bottoms lying white at their feet. 
Hardesty waited until he heard the soft fall of hoofs 
in the dust and, presently, saw a rider coming rapidly 
toward him. 

" Clay, is it you? Hello, old boy ! " Bennie called 
softly. ** I guess you're about the welcomest thing 
that ever happened. That old prairie schooner of 
Doc Morman's they're bringing Hamp in is too 
heavy, and his old horses have about as much go in 
them as a lame land-turtle. We'll need this little 
mare's blood to-night, I guess, and she stands like she 
was fresh enough. Say, poor old Hamp is all broken 
up ; no more nerve or backbone in him than if he was 
a rag doll. You can stand that, can't you? He's 
only a poor darky scared to death. I reckon he's 
tramped two hundred miles or so, back and forth, 
among the swamps and creek woods and com bottoms, 
in the last three or four days. You've got to be pa- 
tient with him ; he's been hunted like a wolf all that 
time." 
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"Why aren't they here? There's little time to 
lose." 

But they were coming. Philo Dorsey and Jim 
Nellis, riding ahead, escorted the liniment wagon 
driven by Doc Morman. From under the wagon seat 
crawled the limp figure of Hamp. Hoisted into the 
buggy, much as if he were a bag of flour, he slipped 
ofi^ the seat and crouched in front of it, his head be- 
tween his knees, a black huddle shaken by tremors that 
made the light vehicle quiver. Lightfoot Lady 
climbed the hill again, taking instinctively the long 
smooth reach, testifying that she knew the real 
business of the night was begun. When Philo and 
Bennie, who had lingered to settle the details of Mor- 
man's return to town with a possible chance of throw- 
ing pursuers off the scent, trotted by to take the lead 
in the small procession, Lightfoot Lady shook her 
head and bounded forward. Checked, she turned re- 
proachful eyes back at Hardesty, and he eased the 
reins with indulgent words : " You proud little minx ! 
I'd stake my last dollar on what you'll do to-night." 

In the next two hours Hardesty had revulsions of 
feeling. Hamp shuddered at every sound, drawing 
his body into a more compact heap and writhing 
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closer to the £oor. He had had, this afternoon, a cer- 
tain patient dignity of grief; but his nerve had 
broken, and to-night the abjectness of his race, its 
fear and unmanliness, seemed to have overcome him. 
Presently, the tense huddle of his body relaxed, and 
he slept, his head rolling against Hardesty's knee as 
the buggy swayed. The revolting contact, the in- 
stinctive racial sense that the negro represents a 
lapsed and degraded himianity, made his task dis- 
tasteful, gave it the element of martyrdom that was 
needed to precipitate his new convictions. That for 
which we have conquered self, for which we have paid 
in suffering, becomes of value. 

The country through which they had driven had 
been lapped in the peace of night. They had not met 
a single passenger upon the road nor been seen of 
eyes, excepting the placid ones of cattle that looked 
up from night pasturage and watched them with 
friendly curiosity. Now and then a watch-dog noti- 
fied them that he was on duty, and once or twice they 
had seen the lights of sick-rooms behind the fruit- 
trees of the farmsteads. 

Dorsey and Bennie rode so far ahead that they 
were never at any time visible to Hardesty, while Jim 
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Nellis guarded the rear at a distance. It began to 
look as if they were to reach Lincoln without adven- 
ture. But as the houses grew more numerous and the 
dust deeper, and Lightfoot Lady showed in her 
changed gait the consciousness of nearing a town, 
Bennie Shafter came riding back. 

" Get to the cross-roads quick ! Lincoln is full of 
men on horseback. They must have suspected and 
are waiting for us. Cut across to the farm and the 
graveyard. Uncle Phile '11 be there." 

Hardesty drove back to the cross-roads and along 
a not very well defined lane to another road, which 
swept around the low hills to the place known in that 
region as preeminently "the Farm.'* It is a park 
now, with an imposing monument to the mother of 
the great Lincoln who sleeps there. They reached 
the farm woods where Philo Dorsey waited under the 
trees. 

" I picked this place," he explained, " because I 
thought of Abe. It's his work, and looks like he'd 
like us to do it on his old stomping ground. I'd like 
to have a sho'nuff tussle here, if I knew nobody'd get 
hurt — bad hurt," he added with a little laugh. 
** These mobbers need a lesson, and I wouldn't mind 
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giving it where I thought Abe might be looking on. 
I remember hearing of mo'n one time when he showed 
such fellows what's what in his young days. He had 
a way of bringing a tough right down on his hunk- 
ers, and then of helping him on to his feet and 
making a man of him afterwards. It was as good as 
getting converted to get thrashed by Abe when he 
was young. He never stinted the measure, and he 
never left no dregs to sour in the bottom of it. And 
the fellows that had to take his fists could always have 
his hand afterwards, if there was any man left in 
them." 

Talking thus easily Philo Dorsey was such a sim- 
ple, friendly figure that Hardesty surreptitiously felt 
whether his pistols were handy. It was more than 
likely that the sweet nature of old Philo would take 
control at the appearance of the mob. While they 
waited, Nellis and Shafter went through the village to 
learn the strength of the mob and its intentions. They 
had been warned of it by a farmer who was waiting 
at his gate when Philo and Bennie came along. He 
told them that the news had been telephoned from 
Blufftown that Hamp was likely to be put on board 
the train for Jeffersonville at Lincoln. The element 
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in the village corresponding to that which composed 
the mob in Blufftown took fire with emulation at this 
news. The excitement rampant in Blufftown had 
echoed at Lincoln, and now there was a chance of 
participation in its delights. In half an hour all the 
lawless and sensation-hungry men of the village had 
gathered at the station, their number constantly in- 
creased by recruits from the farms connected by tele- 
phone all over the county. Bennie found them half 
tipsy, all riotously and good-humoredly bloodthirsty 
and eager to demonstrate that this was a white man's 
country in which no " fool laws '* to protect the negro 
and make him think he was the white man's equal 
would be tolerated. 

Ben, convinced that the odds were too great against 
the attempt to board the train with Hamp at this sta- 
tion, slipped out of the crowd, mounted his horse and 
rode to the rendezvous to report. The only course 
now open was to slip away across the country to a 
station at which they might intercept the train for 
Evansville. It was arranged that Hardesty should 
take Hamp in the buggy by a roundabout way, while 
Bennie and Nellis went over the highroad as quickly 
as possible in order to intercept the sheriff; or, fail- 
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ing this, make other plans for conveying the negro 
to the shelter of the penitentiary. 

When they had ridden away, Philo Dorsey sug- 
gested that, since there was a good two hours ip 
which to make the drive, it would be well to rest the 
mare for half an hour. He hitched his own horse to 
a swinging limb and sat down with his back against 
a tree. 

"I should think,'' remarked Clay, "that there is 
little to fear from the Lincoln mob. They can't be 
deeply interested in the Blufftown riot; besides, they, 
are pure-blooded Hoosiers, aren't they?" 

The darkness hid Dorsey's indulgent smile at this 
Kentuckian's ineradicable contempt for his brother on 
the north shore of the Ohio. " Well, I wouldn't trust 
them. Fust place, they want their share of the ex- 
citement. It's a hereditary taste with most of them 
— niggah-hunting. In slavery times all the runaway 
iiiggahs from your side came this way, and the mas- 
ters and the overseers and the professional niggah- 
chasers followed. They always offered good money 
to any of the country people who would give infor- 
mation or join the chase. Many a negro was driven 
from the * Hurricane Woods ' or the creek bottoms 
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where he hid to the river, tied with some Hoosier 
farmer's plow-lines, and many another died in both 
places from bullets that never saw a Kentucky gun. 
They don't know, mebbe, but it's the sin of their 
fathers that is boiling in their blood to-night. Sup- 
pose you breathe yourself a while here in the cool, and 
I'll take the mare to the well that was there when Abe 
was a boy and give her a swig of the best water she 
ever tasted." 

He shook the limp body of the negro. " You, 
Hamp! Wake up heah! Gkt out and stretch 
yo'self." But Hamp was sleeping as only a negro 
can, out of the reach of pain or alarms. Together 
they rolled him from the buggy and left him on the 
sod in the shadow. Dorsey led Lightfoot Lady away 
toward the well. He was glad to be alone on this 
sacred ground. The excitement and anxieties of the 
last week had consumed him. He realized that he 
was an old man. To-night his rheumatism rebelled 
against the saddle, torturing him with cramps ; walk- 
ing was a relief. Lightfoot Lady followed docilely, 
easing the buggy over clods and stubble with discre- 
tion. He needed only to respond now and then to 
the friendly touch of her velvet nose against hand or 
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cheek, and he was free to relax the tension of this 
trying day. To him the relaxation from anxiety and 
suffering was prayer, and, praying for the homeless 
negroes in the corn bottoms, for his old wife and 
sister, even for the rioters on whose behalf he re- 
peated the petition for that ancient, heartless, Jewish 
mob, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do," he brought Lightf oot Lady to the well. 

When the dripping bucket was halted on the curb, 
making a positive fragrance in the hot night air, the 
little mare, muzzle out-thrust with nostrils quivering, 
the big eyes eager, held back. " You little lady ! " he 
cried and stooped to take quickly that first draft she 
accorded him. While they lounged in the moist cool- 
ness about the well, that silent tumult that seems to 
precede definite sounds at night came to them, alarm- 
ing. They waited while it grew to the rush of hoofs 
and, finally, to the hoarse, guarded voices of men. 
** They will go by on the road," he whispered to the 
inquiring touch of the velvet muzzle. But horses riot- 
ridden may thirst and may remember in their puzzled 
terror the wells along the route, and one, or perhaps a 
whole troup, turned wistfully into the gap where the 
bars were down and a faint path led to this particular 
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well. And men, riot-ridden, may feel the same hu- 
mane sympathy with horses' needs as moves them in 
their normal moods ; so they turned in, the mob from 
Lincoln, to water their horses at the well where Philo 
Dorsey stood revealed in the moonlight. Many knew 
him and they closed around him with shouts of tri- 
umph. 

*' He's got the nigger somewheres close, boys : 
we've as good as got him, too ! " " We've got the 
nigger lover, anyway," "You've run up against it. 
Uncle Phile," and many other half -jocose taunts were 
shouted at him. 

" Well, boys," he said easily, ** you seem mighty 
glad to meet up with me, and let's see if I can't make 
out to return the compliment." 

" Where's the nigger? " 

** Search me," he laughed, spreading his arms with 
a frank, boyish gesture. 

" He's bound to be close here, somewheres. Where 
is he. Uncle Phile? " some one asked persuasively. 

"You haven't looked down the well or under the 
buggy-seat, boys. And, while you do, give those po' 
bosses a drink. It hurts me to see how dry they are, 
and the night so hot." Farmers wonted to humanity 
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to the companions of their toil, they complied; but 
they were baffled and grew more insulting. 

" You've got to produce him, you old nigger 
lover ! " one snarled, and others came threateningly 
close to the old man leaning at ease against the well- 
box. 

** I don't see how I can," he said. " I'll own up a 
good honest darky might be a credit to your com- 
pany, if you're out after what I think you are ; but 
I guess most of 'm are asleep at this time of night." 
He talked in his quiet, friendly drawl, but there was 
a mad undercurrent in his thought. Would Clay 
find out that the mob had come and get away with 
Hamp.'* And how could he get away without the 
buggy? 

** Boys," he continued amicably, ** I didn't count 
on seeing you all to-night, but now we've met, let's 
get acquainted. What do you want of the negro, 
anyway? " 

Nobody had thought so far as that. They wanted 
Hamp because there was a Blufftown mob that wanted 
him. As for what they would do with him, that de- 
pended upon how the crowd felt. No member of it 
had a personal sense of responsibility in its action. 
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That is the beauty of a mob — it relieves the indi- 
vidual conscience. One thing, however, was clear to 
each member of this one; he wanted excitement, ad- 
venture, contest. Somebody remembered the sheriff, 
and instantly the defying of law became a ddSnite 
object. 

" We want to show the sheriff and you, too, that 
we won't put up with no officer that runs the laws to 
suit niggers. We'll show you all that pertecting nig- 
gers ain't what law is for." 

" Well, now, I don't have to produce the sheriff, do 
I, boys? I'm no medium ; besides, if I was, Lafe isn't 
my control, so to speak. And you haven't provided 
a cabinet and green lights. It ain't fair ! " 

Lightf oot Lady had come close and nosed his hand. 
How intelligent she was and yet how limited! She 
could be depended upon to understand anything per- 
taining to inherited experience. She had known 
enough to wait until he drank first. That was be- 
cause of the generations of Kentucky thoroughbreds 
that had companioned the master in his daily hfe, 
learning to adjust their wants to his. If only she 
might guess the dilemma and go to Hardesty! He 
stopped the prayer forming in his thought; it was 
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childish to ask the impossible. He rubbed Lightfoot 
Lady's muzzle and advanced to the buggy. 

" Oh, no, you don't ! " One of the mob leaned 
from his saddle and caught Philo Dorsey's collar, 
pulling him backward. All the slow, patient nature 
of the old man leaped to a blaze. 

** You dirty, sassy pup ! " he cried, freeing him- 
self ; and springing at the horseman, he jerked him 
forward at the instant his frightened horse leaped 
from under him. Together Philo and the country 
lout rolled on the ground. Something asleep for forty 
years awoke in the old man. Here, by this well, he 
had heard that the boy who was to be a national 
savior had often done battle, perhaps with the ances- 
tors of this very man. And Abe had won. With 
some whimsical thought of Abe's amusement, could he 
see him now, he struggled to his knees and began to 
pummel his surprised assailant, for it had occurred 
to no one there that this soft-voiced, jocular old man 
would fight. The others withdrew to give them room 
and dividing into the two camps necessary to the en- 
joyment of a fight, they cheered and encouraged and 
gibed, with enthusiasm. 

Lightfoot Lady, shut outside the circle, watched 
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with calm, speculating eyes this manifestation of 
human activity, until, moved by some obscure sense 
of duty, she walked quietly away noted by no one 
but Philo Dorsey. Somewhat winded and no little 
ashamed, he had a sudden access of young vigor at 
the sight and rushed at his opponent with a laugh. 
The prayer too foolish to utter had been answered! 
He had only to prolong the entertainment of the mob 
until Hardesty should see the mare and comprehend 
the emergency. Just how that could come about he 
knew not; he could trust the power that had sent 
Lightfoot Lady away. 

After all, it was wonderful how a little scrimmage 
limbered up a. man and brought back his youth. That 
underhanded grip of Abe's that he hadn't thought of 
for forty years ! It worked ! Philo Dorsey surprised 
himself by winking, just as if that clump of shadows 
were a triimiphing spectator. In the case of a shade 
so august, perhaps this was but a fancy of a simple- 
hearted old man, but he of whom Philo thought was 
himself simple-hearted and loving. 

Lightfoot Lady went quietly across the fields. Har- 
desty, awakened from a half slumber by the creak of 
the wheels on the low stubble, met her. There were 
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ominous sounds now, from which he readily understood 
that the mob had followed them. He awakened Hamp 
and succeeded in getting away undetected and find- 
ing the wood-road toward the station where he was to 
meet the sheriff. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE STUrF OF A MAN 

For an hour they went on without incident. They 
were in the creek valley. Hardesty had seen, as the 
road dipped, a mass of shadow stretching intermi- 
nably ahead ; it was tangibly dark, now that they had 
entered it, cool and still. Hamp slept with long, 
ululating sighs. 

Suddenly out of the darkness and silence came to 
Hardesty the intuition of danger. While it grew 
upon him he compared it to the instinct that had 
warned the pioneer of the lurking Indian or the wild- 
cat. It was pleasant to think that both were ancient 
history now for the region they had haunted so many 
years ago. Turning to search the darkness, he heard 
a far, faint bay. His heart leaped and sank — 
surely he was not being pursued by bloodhounds! 
He remembered that the report was current that mom- 
hig in BlufFtown that the hounds belonging to the 
sheriff of a neighboring Kentucky county had been 
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offered to the mob for the pursuit of Hamp^ and he 
knew with instant, bitter conviction that the Bluff- 
town rioters would not forgo this crowning brutal- 
ity. But now he heard plainly a nearer sound, a long 
loping step, a terrible, measured, straining sound of 
human breathing. It had penetrated Hamp's sleep, 
and he sat up quaking audibly. Hardesty turned the 
mare into the undergrowth beside the road. 

" Hold her," he said, " and, whatever happens, 
keep still.'* 

Against the wall of darkness ahead he had seen the 
darker tunnel of a covered bridge. It offered a bet- 
ter chance of defense than the road ; he could hold it 
like a pass. He cocked his revolver and struck a 
match as the loping feet pattered upon the wooden 
floor. With scarcely a swerve or a change in the 
cadence of the fear-drawn breath a negro dashed by 
him and on through the tunnel of the bridge. He 
heard the plunge into the undergrowth at the farther 
end of it. By the light of the match he had seen the 
face plainly ; the wasted, yellow face overspread with 
ashy pallor, the right cheek puckered by a zigzag 
gear. He had seen it upon the deck of the Morning 
Light and again in the weeds beside the slough. 
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Lightfoot Lady stepped warily upon the planks of 
the bridge. The buggy was empty. Hamp had been 
overcome with fear and had taken to the woods again. 
Hardesty returned to the road at the bridge en- 
trance, waiting beside it until he should have the cour- 
age to come back. The moon came out and shone 
brilliantly upon the road. The bay, which, he 
was now convinced, was the voice of bloodhoimds, 
sounded at long intervals' noticeably nearer each time ; 
and, though he was a white man sitting in safety, he 
was sick with the horror of the inhuman chase. Light- 
foot Lady, with the instinctive terror of the horse and 
dog for the incomprehensible cruelties of men, quiv- 
ered and snorted. 

" Steady, my girl, steady," Clay soothed. " They, 
aren't after us, you know • we're safe enough." 

But when a nearer bay made her crouch and sob 
he sprang from the buggy and held the rein to com- 
fort her. Presently the hounds swept into sight, com- 
ing on with a long, loping pace and sobbing breath, 
like the negro who had passed such a piteously short 
distance ahead. There were two of them running 
abreast, their long, dark bodies stretched close to 
earth, with flaming eyes and hanging, frothing jaws. 
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They passed soundless as the shapeless shadows that 
companioned them on the pale dust of the moonUt 
road. 

Behind them could be faintly heard the sound of 
hoofs. Hardesty climbed into the buggy again to 
await the human pack that hunted their own kind 
with the hounds. Finally it came into sight; thirty 
or forty horsemen showing under the moon the every- 
day faces of common men, farmers, working-men, vil- 
lage loafers. Most of them he had met every day 
since his arrival in Blufftown, passing upon business 
or pleasure, laughing at the exchange of Hoosier 
jokes, or warm with fellowship. Strange that the 
man-hunt had made so little change in these faces! 
A few were pale and fearful, but most were full of a 
pleasant excitement, as if these men took the joy of 
novelty and sensation without a thought of its constit- 
uent horror. The leader accosted him jocosely. 

" Hello, Mr. Hardesty I You're bound the wrong 
way for fun. You better turn your boss's head and 
come along to the hanging bee. The dogs is on the 
scent of that Hamp nigger that we've been beating 
the woods for, for days. You must have seen them 
goby?'' 
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" Yes," Clay replied. " Where did you come 
from? Not from Blufftown? " 

** Yes, we left early and come across country. We 
suspicioned that old Phile Dorsey was going to try 
to get Hamp off to Jeffersonville, either fum Bar- 
nett's Station or fum Lincoln. We made it up with 
the Lincoln boys to be on the lookout. But we met 
up with Bill Goodchild a-bringing the hounds fum 
the ferry, and in less than half an hour they had 
scented the nigger and started the chase. But we've 
got to get there or they'll tear him up and spoil our 
meat. Come along and see the show. Get a move on 
you, boys ! '' He spurred his horse and waved his hat 
with a jubilant halloo, and his companions clattered 
after him through the bridge. 

Clay pulled Lightfoot Lady into the middle of the 
road that he might the more easily be seen by Hamp 
and waited. Presently he began to whistle or to call, 
but no response came out of the silent creek woods, 
and no figure slouched toward the refuge of the 
buggy. He drove up and down the road ; he hitched 
the mare beside it and searched the paths through the 
V. oods. He had returned to the buggy again when 
the sound of hoofs came to him upon the air^ stirring 
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and sharpening toward morning. He gathered the 
reins and chirruped to the mare. " They're coming 
this way again, but we don't want any more of it,'* 
he said, and she dashed eagerly into the road to Bluff- 
town. 

But, he began to consider, Hamp, with the sure 
instinct of the hunted, was probably waiting for this 
return of the chase. He turned into the first lane 
until it should pass, when he would go back to the spot 
where he had left Hamp, with a safe and free road 
to Bamett's. He could see the passing of the long, 
dark procession, in the midst of which a blacker mass 
of shadow indicated that two or three rioters riding 
close together held a huddled figure upon the back 
of a snorting horse. Strangely, this protest of the 
burdened brute was to the listener in the lane a more 
gruesome sound than the noisy triumph of the mob. 
And then in a flash Hardesty saw a divided duty. 
This negro whom the mob had caught was the actual 
murderer of the woman of whose death Hamp had 
been accused in the coroner's verdict. If he could be 
secured and brought to confess, there would be no 
need of Winkie's mother, no need of other proofs than 
the testimony of Dorseytown people, who could be 
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easily managed, once the real murderer was known to 
be in custody. Should he leave Hamp to chance and 
follow the mob, demanding* their prisoner? And how 
should he frame such a demand? If he gave the true 
reason for wanting him, the mob would string him up 
instantly, and Hamp would be in no better plight. 
Could he risk it and leave the negro to their mercy? 
A dozen or more of these Blufftown men knew Hamp ; 
so soon as they had seen the prisoner they would real- 
ize that they had the wrong negro, would, perhaps, 
give him a kick and let him go, or take him to Bluff- 
town and turn him over to the marshal as a potential 
offender. And yet a mob was an uncertain quantity. 
A sick, urgent sense of his own responsibility tor- 
mented him. This vagrant brute was helpless in the 
hands of ruthless men, ruthless for the moment, at 
least, with the long orgy of hate that had raged at 
Blufftown. But, if he followed the mob to rescue him, 
Hamp must lose his chance of getting away to Jeffer- 
sonville. He looked at his watch, noting the moment. 
He could give Hamp an hour's grace and yet be in 
time to stop a hanging, with Lightfoot Lady's top- 
most speed. It passed while he beat the bushes, made 
little excursions into paths and lanes, whistled and 
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called in vain. There was nothing else to do but to 
follow the mob and save, if possible, the other 
negro. 

Lightfoot Lady, urged to her utmost, arrived at 
the lane chosen for the lynching just as the prepara- 
tions were complete. They had been delayed by the 
discovery of a Blufftownite, who knew Hamp well, 
that the negro the hounds had run down was not he. 
A hot discussion followed. There were some that ad- 
vocated the alternative Hardesty had anticipated: 
'* Give him a kick and let him go." But the violence 
of mobs once aroused must run its course; it is too 
inhuman, too abnormal an obsession to be dissipated 
in a fiasco, like the catching and release of the wrong 
victim. " String him up, anyway ; he's a nigger, 
ain't he? " seemed to express the sentiments of the 
majority. Accordingly, when Clay arrived the tree 
had been chosen, the noose was swinging, and those 
who were to launch him into eternity clustered about 
the negro. 

It was almost morning, the gray of dawn flushing 
the sky with the first prelusive light before the rising 
of the sun. The horses of the mob were hitched to 
the fence of an orchard from which came wafts of 
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odor from ripe apples and cider pummice. The lane 
was hedged with wild roses, waiting like small ghosts 
of the beautiful to be materialized by the day. A 
magnificent tulip-tree stood like a temple, half in the 
lane and half in the red clover meadow whose aromatic 
scent accentuated the rustic peace and beauty of the 
spot. The tulip's limbs, springing rhythmically 
from its great trunk, shaded benevolently a wide arc 
of innocent verdure and bloom among which tiny 
things crept or burrowed cherishing that mighty 
thing called life. It was one of these limbs that was 
to swing the body of the dead negro whea life had 
been wrested from him. The noose dangled from it 
grimly, like the line of a fisherman. 

** Step back now, boys, and give everybody a 
chance to see," some one called from the edge of the 
circle through which Hardesty was forcing his way. 
The group about the negro drew away and seemed 
suddenly to be quieted ; huddled in terror, he remained 
alone on the little eminence from which the tree 
sprang. 

" Say your prayers now," some one shouted au- 
thoritatively. 

" White men,'' the negro lifted his head and cried 
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hysterically, " I ain' got nothin' to pray 'bout. Gawd 
don' have to fohgib me nothin% 'case I ain' done what 
you cotch me f oh ! " 

" Pray, you contrary fool ! We ain't going to 
have it said we sent you to your God without a 
prayer." 

Clay was near enough now to see the shock of 
wilder fear that contorted the negro's face, the 
twitching of the lips with which he tried to form the 
words of prayer or pleading, the rigors that shook 
his body as he tried to erect it enough to kneel. Har- 
desty had pushed to the center, and with a last effort 
parted the inner circle of spectators and gained the 
negro's side. 

" Friends," his deeply musical voice rolled out upon 
the sweet morning air with something in its quality 
that calmed and arrested. The mob lifted eager faces 
and listened courteously to the next few sentences; 
but when the orator, launched upon his task, revealed 
that he was pleading for the life of the negro a 
storm of hoots and hisses burst from all sides. But 
Hardesty, trained in Kentucky political campaigns, 
had been hissed before. He held his ground, and the 
organ notes boomed under the shriller sounds with a 
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uniform, melodious power that finally compelled at- 
tention. 

" I am not pleading for mercy," he was able now 
to force his words upon them, " but for justice.'* 
Later another sentence struck home, " the wrong 
negro.'* 

" There's no such thing as a wrong nigger when 
it comes to hanging," somebody shouted, and the 
crowd concurred with deriding laughter. 

" You have courts, you have laws — " 

" Yes, for white men," somebody cried. 

** Yes." Hardesty accepted the challenge. " Is 
that justice? So far as you know, this negro's only 
crime is. vagrancy." 

A man had mounted a buggy seat and cried out: 
"And vagrancy is the parent of rape and murder. 
See here, Mr. Hardesty, are you a true son of the 
South? " 

** Yes," thundered Clay, ** and I forbid you outr 
siders to commit this crime in her name ! " 

" Oh, go to hell ! We've got your niggers and 
we've got your problem. We'll just solve it like you; 
do. String him up, boys ! " 

Hardesty had listened with courtesy to these in- 
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temijltions, encouraging so far as he dared the diver- 
sion of feeling to thought, for every moment is a gain 
for justice in the struggle with the ephemeral pas- 
sions of mobs. And all the while he was gathering 
power for the plea he was determined to make. 

All the innocent country-side beyond that circle of 
intruding men was beginning to glow in the lusty 
young sunshine. Cattle lowed softly and cocks 
crowed, farmer folk began morning tasks only to 
drop them at sight of the strange gathering in the 
lane and to come hurriedly across fields to make them- 
selves a part of it. A brisk breeze, a thing unknown 
for days of pulsing heat, the quiet morning after the 
exciting night, the parley, the influx of unwhipped, 
bucolic nerves, the quiet poise of Hardesty and his 
mellow voice had all united to soothe the mob-spirit. 
The trembling balance might have dipped to the side 
of justice had not the negro himself brought reaction 
toward the other. He had revived somewhat in these 
few moments of grace, and the love of life had 
mounted in him. Suddenly, with an hysteric cry, he 
burst the hold of his captors and sprang into the 
crowd. In an instant the mob-spirit was awake again. 
He was seized and dragged back, and Hardesty knew 
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his chance was gone, though he strove to be heard, 
fighting to the last his forlorn hope. With shouts 
and curses the nearer circle drowned his voice as it 
closed around the tulip-tree. Hardesty fell back at 
last, silent. As they dragged him forward the negro 
looked up at the dangling rope wfth a convulsion of 
the livid lips and unfathomable fear in the rolling 
eyes. In the deathly silence of that last moment Har- 
desty heard the straining breaths of the executioners. 
He closed his eyes in nausea — and opened them 
again with a quickening thrill. 

He saw a black figure bound up the eminence and 
halt under the tulip-tree, the slouching shoulders 
squared, the bare, grizzled head lifted, the face alight. 
Under the huge limb stretched for its victim, directly 
under the swinging noose stood a raggedy mud-stained 
negro and looked out upon the crowd. 

" Gen'lmen, I'se Hamp," he said. 

Those who had been chosen to administer the rite 
of lynching stared at him, relaxing their hold on the 
writhing victim, while all the encircling faces began 
to glow with comprehension of the thing they had 
witnessed. For an instant there was not so much as 
the sound of an indrawn breath. While that awed 
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sflence held, Philo Dorsey had come quietly to Hamp's 
side. He stretched his gaunt arms over the crowd 
and, his face smitten with some divine light, he re- 
peated in a voice of searching sweetness : 

" Greater love hath no ma/n than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends! '* 



CHAPTER XXVI 

JUDGE OCHILT&Ee's GBANDSON 

These days of riot pcussed drearily for Judge 
Bridges Ochiltree. His son, Walter, had died upon 
the first of them in the New Orleans sanatorium 
where he had lived without hope since his marriage 
to Charlotte. Since he would meet death with due 
observance, the father must keep within his gloomy 
house and wear the aspect of a decent grief. Not 
that he was wholly without grief for Walt, but that 
he had it not of the quality that excludes interest in 
the afi^airs of every-day. He longed to take his 
leader's part in the stirring events of the riot and 
might have grieved the less selfishly had he permitted 
himself to do so. 

Secluded thus, he could not keep back the old fret 
that had rankled for years in the thought of Walt. 
And he had given it new acrimony in dying thus un- 
timely before the advent of his father's grandson. A 
number of things might happen, now that Walt was 
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not here to claim the boy, that would prevent that 
exclusive possession upon which the old man counted. 
The . mother might deny the grandfather's claim, 
might take the boy to the ends of the earth to pre- 
vent his becoming a right Ochiltree. It was like Walt 
Ochiltree to die just when there was a real reason for 
his living ! 

And he had been compelled, in decency, to notify 
Mrs. Charlie of her husband's death,, calling her 
home to the funeral and breaking in upon her quest 
of the boy. 

" She'll have to drop whatevah clues she's found," 
the judge fumed, " and mebbe lose his track alto- 
gethah. Oh, Lord, why couldn't I have had a son 
like othah men, to be proud of — or if Walt had to 
die, why in the Sam Hill did he have to choose the 
very wo'st time in the world to do it? " 

This vituperative grieving of the day was supple- 
mented by dreams of the night, through which 
romped or stormed a handsome spirited boy, demand- 
ing his love and repudiating it, feeding his heart 
with pride and desolating it at an impulse of selfish 
wickedness ; dragging him through alternating hopes 
and despairs, elations and humiliations. From these 
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resurrected vicissitudes of his young fatherhood the 
old man grew daily feebler and more irascible. 

His home had an unaccustomed gloominess from 
another cause. The negro servants were in hiding 
from the mob, keeping quiet at the back of the house, 
from which no mellow song, no contagious negro 
laughter, no rich murmur of negro talk was allowed 
to betray their presence. Indeed, not one would have 
remained upon the place had not the fear of Judge 
Ochiltree outweighed the fear of the mob. Sam, his 
own body-servant, had made his escape to the com 
bottoms. When the judge heard of it there was such 
a storm that Nicey congratulated the others upon 
their wisdom in taking her advice. 

" That mob ain' gwine las'," she said, '* but the 
judge'U lasM Mebbe them mobbahs fohget thei' 
madness and quiet down sometime, but the judge ain' 
fohget nothing — unch-oo, he hoPs a grudge till the 
las' day in the evening — that him! You lay low, 
and mebbe you 'scape the mobbahs, but you ain' 
gwine 'scape the judge." 

Bildad was ordered to the post-office three times a 
day, in the hope that a letter from Mrs. Charlie 
might give news of the finding of his grandson. But, 
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though the negro went obediently down the avenue , 
and up the street to the comer, there he would dodge 
into the alley and back into the shelter of the kitchen, 
from which, after the lapse of the proper time, he 
ascended to the porch with, " No lettahs, sah.'' 

After the third mail, when he had had to bear the 
disappointment of not receiving the expected news of 
his grandson, the judge became suspicious. 

** You Boeotian oaf ! " he stormed. " I believe in 
my soul you're afraid to go to the office! Now, tell 
me the truth or I'll know the reason why ! " 

" Oh, sah, the mobbahs is cuttin' up awful ! Most 
evah' niggah in town but we all has took to de bot- 
toms, and heah we all walks in feah of dese bowda- 
cious white mens; you ain' know how tu'ble dey 
ca'yin' on, Jedge, — ^" 

" Let them, you Caliban ! All you got to do is to 
tell them whose niggahs you ah." 

"Yes, sah, yes-s, sah, pahvidin' dey lets yo' tell 
•m anything, they so soht o' previous, look like. You 
ain* s'posened to say * yea, sah' noh * nay, sah.' Yo' 
f oh- j edged 'cause yo' black," defended Bildad. 

" That's a mighty pretty state of affaihs ! You 
go tell John to hook up to the buggy ; I'll see if the 
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Ochiltree servants are to be molested like common nig- 
gahs! Can't they discruninate, the Hamal Neros?'' 

Accordingly, the judge set forth in his ire to teach 
discrimination to the rioters. He found the streets 
apparently deserted, because there is something in the 
mob spirit inimical to friendly grouping in the old 
leisurely fashion of normal Blufftown. Men talked 
together, but the groups were constantly changing, 
restless, peripatetic, furtive even. All meetings were 
characterized by anxiety and a rancorous suspicious- 
ness, so that none was prolonged. And, although 
there was in reality no difference of opinion, most 
meetings ended in a dispute and the exchangie of 
innuendo verging upon insult. Judge Ochiltree's 
demands of exemption for the negroes of his own 
household created no surprise. Every employer of 
negro servants in Blufftown had made a similar one at 
one time or another since the rioting began. 

** My niggahs ahn't to be classed with the common 
run. Old John's as honest as I am and behaves him- 
self bettah. And if the rest of 'm pilf ah and laze and 
lie, whose affaih is that? I guess, if I can stand it, 
you all can. If haih or hide of an Ochiltree darky 
is hurt, the town will have to answah f oh it. I don't 
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care what becomes of the rest of 'm. The whole race 
is lazy and impudent and low-flung, and they ah 
honing foh a lesson. But it's a pretty how-de-do 
when a gentleman can't send his own boy aftah the 
mail without having the gizzard scared out of him- 
by a mob!" 

The accumulated mail convicted Bildad, but, as the 
expected letter was there and clearly had arrived on 
the latest train, the looked-for punishment passed him 
by. The judge was driven back home at speed and 
began to shout before he was out of the buggy : 

** Move lively heah, the last one of you ! My 
grandson's coming on the night train, and this place 
has got to be in apple-pie order. Bildad, get out 
that mowah and the hose; if this lawn don't suit a 
little rascal that may want to turn summersets on it 
befoh breakfast to-morrow morning, I'll mob you my- 
self." 

The long afternoon was fretted and bustled away, 
and at last Bridges Ochiltree stood on the platform of 
the passenger coach awaiting the advent of his grand- 
son. His thin face was pitifully white as he lifted it 
to the file of descending passengers, and more than 
one saw something wistfully tender in the eyes that had 
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always looked so fiercely out through the thick and 
jetty lashes. He did not reply to any greeting, and, 
as the car emptied, the thin, white hand tightened 
upon the iron rail until the sinews stood up like whip- 
cords and the nails were purple. 

Presently, moving softly in the dignity of a 
widow's garments, came his daughter-in-law — alone ! 
There was a dry sob in the old judge's throat and 
flame leaped from his eyes and his cheeks flushed with 
rage. She laid her hand gently upon his arm. 

" It is all right ; come to the carriage," she said, 
and led him to the place where old John waited. 

With the intuitive sympathy of the old-time negi'o, 
old John divined his master's disappointment and 
tenderly helped him into the carriage. 

"The li'l fellow'll be along, sah. Don» yo* go 
and grieb yo'se'f too sick to enjoy him now." 

" Oh, yes ! He will see him to-night," said Mrs. 
Charlie to the appeal in the wistful black face. 

She seated herself beside the judge, and, as the 
glare of the headlight illuminated the carriage at the 
instant of turning, he saw that she was pale and that 
her eyes were swollen, as if she had wept; but he 
could not consider her now. 
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"Madam, I ask you where is my grandson?*' 

" He is here — in Blufftown." 

" Foh the love of God, woman, take me to him ! I 
can't wait. I've got to see the little scamp, Lord love 
him ! " And then, incontinently, the judge collapsed 
in his carriage, sobbing like a child. As if he had 
been one, Charlie bent over him tenderly. 

"Why, we can go to him now. He has been in 
Blufftown since he was a baby. I dared not tell you 
in a letter; besides, I thought I had a right to see 
him as soon as you. He is little Winkie." 

" Lord God ! Tell John^ can't you? Tell him to 
drive like a whirlwind ! " 

When the carriage had turned, and they could hear 
John urging his horses, the judge slipped to his 
knees sobbing and praying. He beat the cushions on 
the seat, or his own laboring breast, while he con- 
fessed between his sobs: 

" Oh, Charlie, honey, mebbe he isn't at Phile^s. 
Mebbe they've taken him across the rivah and, the 
Lord knows, they wouldn't be very tendah with a 
child they thought was a niggah! What have I 
done ! O Lord, what have I done ! " 

Charlie clutched his shoulder with both her little 
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hands and compelled him to steady himself by the 
very anguish of her eyes. 

" What have you done? Tell me! " she demanded. 

" Those hot-headed Kentuckians were spoiling to 
get into it somehow, so I just hinted they take the 
boy across the rivah to-night while Phile's away and 
the coast cleah and hand him ovah to the niggahs. 
Oh, Lord God! For Phflo Dorsey's sake — Thou 
knowest he believes in Thee — ^^ 

Mrs. Charlie silenced his prayer by shaking him 
where he knelt. 

" Do you mean that you have instigated the kid- 
napping of my child? " 

"Yes. Oh, Lord, it's my grandson, and I made 
him out a niggah ! " he mourned, the flying carriage 
as it swayed his limp old body, jolting out the words 
like sobs. 

" You selfish, blind old man ! You aren't listening 
to me. I tell you Winkie is my son ! Mine, mine I I 
am his mother ! " 

Under the new idea the judge's self-possession re- 
turned for a moment. 

"Eh? You say — how in Tom Mason can he be 
yours, Charlie? " 
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" I was the girl whom Walt deceived into marriage 
seven years ago. That was why I married him in 
Cincinnati later. I wanted to give my dead child his 
father's name. I thought it might wipe out my in- 
ward shame to be legally his wife." 

"You might have told me and prevented all 
this—" 

" Nothing could have prevented this. You had to 
have your lesson. I did not tell you because you can 
not keep a secret, and I certainly had no intention of 
being publicly marked as the victim of a bigamist, 
even after I was legally married to him. Of course, 
if I had had my child, I would have borne that gladly 
— or anything — for his sake. You might have seen 
that night that I had more than a step-mother's in- 
terest, if you had not been so wholly self-absorbed. 
Do you think I would tell you then? You never gave 
the mother a thought. You would have robbed her, 
if you could. The boy is mine ! Mine ! " 

" Oh, Charlie, honey, don't shut me out. Don't 
be hahd on me. I'll nevah interfere between you. I'll 
do anything, anything — " 

The proud old man groveled at Charlie's feet, im- 
ploring her piteously to give him a share in the boy 
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and imploring that God, whom he had derided all his 
life, to keep the child from indignity or injury another 
quarter of an hour. " I only ask you f oh this little 
while, Lord," he pleaded, "just till I get theaL 
I'll settle those meddlesome Matties then. I'll send 
them to their own side of the rivah quick enough! 
Oh, Lord, Lord ! Charlie," he broke off, " I've been 
heahing all my life about the efficacy of a mothah's 
prayahs. Try 'm, f oh the love of Heaven, try 'm ! " 
And, catching as they swung into the arc of a flick- 
ering street light a glimpse of her rapt face, he 
found some assurance in the compelling power of its 
anguish. And immediately the assurance was swept 
away by a sick, craven, vivid fear that his grandson 
had already suffered the fate that he himself had 
planned for him. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE MOB AT OLD OBCHABD 

The soft night-haze of summer hung over Old Or- 
chard. The stars twinkled faintly through its undu- 
lant folds or glinted suddenly out as its pearly flux, 
swept aside by a high atmospheric current, revealed 
the far violet sky set thick with revolving worlds. 

Damoris, upon the porch above the river, looked up 
at them and drank the spiritual comfort of vastness 
and space that alone can quench the fever of life's 
sorrow. Under her brooding eyes when she dropped 
them the river heaved silently in mid-flood, but with 
a tender, liquid song at the shore-edge, and wave fol- 
lowing wave slid under the mirrored points of stars 
and the faintly spread, ethereal luminance of the 
Milky Way, binding the misty shores of Kentucky 
with the denser shadow that was Indiana. The ac- 
cumulated folds of this softly pulsing autumn haze 
gave all the river shore and the bluff-side a shifting, 
immaterial aspect, and Damoris' gaze disdained them 
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as something that had failed her. She repeated fer- 
vently : 

-Oh, holy night. 
Thou teachest me to bear 
What men have borne before. 
Thou layest thy fingers on the lips of care 
And they complain no more." 

For Damoris had need of comfort, as she sat alone 
on the swaying old settee and took soundings, as it 
were, of new waters. She found herself upon the 
open sea, all the pleasant shores, bright estuaries, dear 
familiar harbors behind her and the unfathomed and 
uncharted before. So far, she knew only that where 
she had come it was very deep and vast and lonely — 
and she was afraid. Afraid, even, to drop this veiling 
metaphor of a sea and a boat and to say openly that 
she, having divided her life from Clay Hardesty's, 
was lonely and wretched and fearful of the future. 

And yet she had followed the dictates of her high- 
est nature in refusing longer to deceive her lover. 
What he had aroused in her was but a half -love, some 
fluctifating, unreliable tiling that came from some- 
thing in herself that she did not understand, that she 
had not known existed, a something primeval and 
ruthless before which her pride and all the delicate, 
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airy structure of a girl's philosophy of life and love 
went down. As if loving were a part of that strange, 
inescapable thing we call nature, descending through 
the generations in the ever renewed immortality of 
transmission. As if all the high, poetic feeling of 
which she had dreamed were only a part of this im- 
memorial tide that swept from the first lovers through 
the successive gates of birth on and on to eternity; 
an elemental thing that was poured from vessel to 
vessel, that leaped from torch to torch. 

No. Damoris could not remain in bonds to love 
like that — a thing that reduced her to a vessel in a 
line of new-turned pots, or a lamp that awaited the 
lighting. Therefore, she had cast out of her this 
thing that made her lips kiss when her soul did not, 
her body thrill while her spirit held aloof, ashamed 
and scornful. But she was very wretched, now that 
it was done and, somehow, no less ashamed. She sat 
in the midst of her familiar world in a vast and cruel 
loneliness, as if hers were the first virginal spirit that 
had awaited in anguish that glorious birth in which 
the soul of love takes possession of its body. 

Suddenly her musings were swept aside and she 
found herself erect and listening. The stillness of 
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the night was at that instant breathless, but under- 
neath it she was aware of some creeping danger. She 
went swiftly through the house around to the col- 
umned entrance of the front porch. 

The clustered trees made this side of Old Orchard 
very dark in contrast to the luminous sky and shining 
river, and she could see only the huddled mass of 
them in a soft blur of darkness, until, her vision 
sharpening, other shadows came out; shadows that 
moved silently toward her up the orchard aisles. She 
held her breath and watched them come, slipping out 
of the waU of darkness and closing around her with- 
out a sound. A stone complained beneath a careless 
foot and called her out of her trance of fear. And, 
suddenly, she no longer feared. Anger seized her, a 
bitter sense of insult and intrusion. 

" What do you want here? " she demanded hotly. 

There was the sound of indrawn breath, and the 
indefinable recoil of surprise in the crowding shad- 
ows, and, though she could not see it, Damoris was 
aware of the doffing of many hats. 

" Well, Miss," a soft voice drawled across the fern 
bed that skirted the porch, " we ah sorry to startle 
you, but we've come foh the little niggah." 
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" There is no little negro here,'* she replied 
steadily. 

" No'm^" came in a soothing rich tone from an- 
other point in the mass of shadow, " it's the little 
shavah the School Boa'd pronounced a niggah that 
we ah aftah." 

There was the sound of bare feet upon the porch 
floor and Winkie, awakened by the voices, stole out 
of the house to Damoris' side. She took his hand in 
hers while she replied with defiant courage: 

" You can not have him ; I will not give him up to 
you.'* 

" Now, lady, we ahn't going to harm him. We 
are Kentuckians, come across the rivah to do our duty 
by our section and our race. You all mebbe don't 
undahstand what you are doing when you try to pass 
a niggah off for white, but we do. And we just can't 
let you do it! No'm, we just can't. You bettah give 
the boy up peaceably, we ah bound to do what we've 
come to do." 

" You have come to kidnap a child — all the way 
from Kentucky, that boasts of the chivalry of her 
gentlemen! And you have chosen a good time. 
There is no one at home but myself, an old black 
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woman and this child. But you will have to take 
him — I will never give him up to you." 

Nelope had come out upon the porch with a lighted 
lamp in her hand. She stepped to Damoris' side and 
held it up, throwing the flood of yellow light upon 
the slender girl and the small, white-gowned boy. 
Damoris' head was lifted disdainfully, and the lamp- 
light made a halo of the cloud of rebellious crinkles 
escaped from the coils of her dark hair. It was a 
beautiful sight and appealed to the Kentuckians, be- 
fore whom it was revealed like a picture upon a 
screen, and they drew back with a little murmur of 
wholly respectful admiration. 

Winkie had been slow to understand the scene ; per- 
haps he understood, even now, no more than that Da- 
moris was being threatened. 

** You ah all a pack of loaf ahs ! " he thundered in 
the deepest tones he could compass, " a-scahing a lady 
in the night! You just go right 'long away fum 
heah, right straight off, you heah me? " 

He pulled away from Damoris and with clenched 
fists and flashing eyes advanced to the porch edge. 
Damoris darted after him and drew him back, hold- 
ing him close with both arms about him. They stood 
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thus, under the lamplight, Winkle's black curly head 
pressed against her bosom. This sight, this entwin- 
ing of the figures of a white maiden and a negro 
child, was too much for the Kentuckians. 

" Let him go. Miss,*' came in that soft sweet drawl 
that Daunoris knew was more ominous than a shout. 
" To see you standing theah that-a-way makes bad 
blood; yes, Ma'm, it certainly stirs our souls. We 
aren't going to harm the boy, just give him to us 
peaceably, won't you? " 

« Never." 

There was a breathless pause, a simultaneous, re- 
gretful sigh. 

" Looks like theah's no othah way, boys, we've got 
to take him by fo'ce," some one said, and they surged 
toward the porch. 

" Th'ow the lamp at 'm, Nelope ! Th'ow it straight 
at 'm!" commanded Winkie shrilly, and Nelope 
obeyed. Raising it high in both her hands she aimed 
it deliberately at a pillar against which the glass 
bowl was shattered. The quick flames caught the oil 
as it flew, lighting up balefully as it searched them 
out the startled faces of the kidnappers. 

It was this scene that burst upon the occupants 
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of the Ochiltree carriage as it rounded into the Old 
Orchard lane; the whole front of the house starting 
suddenly from the darkness in the glare of flame, and 
on the porch, the defiant figure of Damons clasping 
Winkie. With a shout old John lashed the horses 
up the hill, while his old master, leaning from the 
carriage, roared like an enraged beast at the huddle 
of figures outside the wall of flames. 

" Don't you touch that boy ! He's white ! He's 
mine ! He's an Ochiltree ! " 

But it was probably the lady, leaning pale and 
beautiful into the glare from the burning oil, that 
conveyed his meaning to the Kentuckians, for, very 
silently, with courteous lifting of hats as they passed 
her, the mob melted away into the darkness of the 
orchard. 

Before the occupants of the carriage could reach 
the porch, the flames had died out in the grass and 
they found only a calm young woman about whom 
fluttered a withered old negress with fan and smell- 
ing salts, mightily humiliated that Damoris had not 
capped her heroism by fainting away when the dan- 
ger was over, as " young ladies always did do in the 
ol' slav'y times." 
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Judge Ochiltree hurried to Winkle with the cry: 
** He's safe, the boy's safe ! " 

But the visit of the mob had been revelatory to the 
child. He avoided the arms stretched out for him, 
and doubling his little fist he struck the stooping old 
man in the chest. 

*' You called me a niggah, too ! " he cried. " I 
don't low nobody to call me that — it's — a awful 
name!" 

His courage went down in the horror pressing 
dose upon his child's understanding. He stood for 
one sick instant alone with it; but, before he could 
move or cry out, arms went around him and he was 
clasped with a love that made itself felt as some- 
thing greater than he had ever known. 

" My boy, my darling boy — my little son ! " an 
ecstatic voice was murmuring in his ears. In the 
wonder of it and in the safety of the mother's em- 
brace, the horror passed and he yielded from a new 
and infinitely sweet compulsion within himself to Mrs. 
Charlie's arms and her kisses. 

The judge had taken Winkle's blow as a knight 
took the accolade. 

"Did you evah, the Gawd-blessed little scoun- 
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drel ! " he apostrophized the heavens. Then he 
turned to Damoris. 

" Talk about your Ochiltrees ! By Pallas Minerva, 
girl, there nevah was anothah that showed mo' spirit 
than you have to-night! Come kiss you' old grand- 
fathah and forgive him, honey." 

Moved by a new-bom filial sense Damoris obeyed, 
but when he had taken her into his arms the voice of 
the blood cried out in her as it had cried in Winkie, 
and in the embrace all bitterness faded, leaving only 
humiliation for the small enmities and childish repris- 
als that she knew herself to have outgrown in an in- 
stant. There still remained between them the wrong 
to Winkie, but she could speak of it now from the 
shoulder of the culprit with faith in his repentance. 

" And Winkie? " she said. " I can never give him 
up." 

" Give him up ! " shouted the judge. " Good Lord, 
child, he's your brother, he's my grandson ! Give him 
up ! Well, I reckon not ! " 

Damoris extricated herself from his clasp with a 
new, shuddering sense of the relentlessness of life. 
Her grandfather was claiming the child whom she 
knew to be a negro. And Charlie? She could still 
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hear that rapturous murmur: "My son, my little 
son ! " and back upon her mind swept the vision of 
Charlie's face as she had lain beside the sleeping child 
with that brooding ecstatic look upon it — the mother 
look — Damoris knew the name for it now. 

With sick constriction of the heart she looked down 
upon Charlie as she knelt before the boy : '* Dear," 
she said, a throbbing pity in her voice, " what is it you 
believe about Winkie? Tell me how you can believe 
it." 

" Winkie," there was a new note in Mrs. Charlie's 
voice, sweet and tender but rich with dignity and re- 
sponsibility, " Winkie, go down into the kitchen with 
Nelope." And Winkie, without a word or question, 
obeyed. 

They sat, the two women with the happy old man 
between them, upon the settee while Charlie told her 
story. Her calmly exultant voice and the judge's 
explosive happiness that interrupted for details and 
explanations, made a poignant undertone for Da- 
moris' torturing thoughts. And yet had her 
alternative been merely the destruction of their happi- 
ness, how easily she could have chosen! This was 
a petty question beside the one that pressed her; and 
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the pressure was upon loyalty to those blood-ties 
that she was only now to feel in their implacable 
might. It was no longer the problem of forcing a 
negro child upon white people, as it had been yes- 
terday. To-day she was called upon to sacrifice 
hereditary ideals and the purity of her own ancestral 
strain in all the generations to come. And she knew 
she would not do it. She would declare the truth 
of his parentage and herself inflict upon Winkie 
the outrage from which she had sworn to protect him. 
Her dumb anguish made it impossible for her to 
follow Charlie's story, and the ceasing of the happy 
voice meant to her only that the time had come for 
her to do her duty. Choking upon the cruel words, 
she managed to say : 

" But Winkie isn't white. He is the son of the 
negro nurse. She has claimed him." 

Judge Ochiltree lifted his shaking hands above 
his head in a dumb protest at the horror that was 
closing over him. Charlie took them in hers. 

" Oh, no, he is mine, he is ours, father. Sit down, 
Damoris, while I explain." 

But Damoris had slid to her knees beside them. 
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burying her face in her hands; she knew too fear- 
fully well the controverting facts. 

" Yes,*' the happy voice went on, " I know about 
Beulah. I have seen her. She is not sane, has not 
been since her baby was bom — dead. I saw it — 
it was weeks before Winkie came. She would not 
believe us. Don't you see how naturally it came 
about? She met the people who had adopted Winkie 
on the boat and something drew her to the child — " 
the soft voice fell into the gulf which too many 
Southern women know — a gulf of which Damoris 
did not dream, but Bridges Ochiltree knew what had 
drawn the crazed negress' heart to the child of his 
son, and for the first time, he shuddered at the re- 
verse side of the contamination of race that he had 
ignored or laughed at all his life. 

" It seems she has never lost sight of him — poor 
Beulah!" 

Judge Ochiltree echoed the sigh. " There's a dod- 
rotted sight of wrong and injustice in this world ! " 
he complained. ** I don't see how a sensible man 
like Philo Dorsey can believe in a God that per- 
mits — ^" his voice broke short upon the recollection 
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of his agony in the carriage, his fear and his libera- 
tion. "Why — why — " he mopped his brow and 
sat for a moment breathing heavily, then he threw 
up his head with a snort: 

** Why, blast my old fool pictures — if I haven't 
been fighting Him for seventy yeahs, doing evah' 
confounded thing I could think of to make it hard 
for Him — and He's let me live — and He's given 
me the boy ! Oh, Lord — no, I'm too awkward and 
ignorant and too habituated to my own demned 
meanness to come ovah to the Lord's side so suddenly 
— I'll just come ovah to Phile's." 



CHAPTER XXVin 

CATCHING THE TUNE 

While the psychology of mobs reveals a collusion 
in elemental brutalities that makes us loathe our 
common humanity, on the other hand it may flash 
before us a shining vision of that vast reservoir of 
good, "that immeasurable sea," to which our souls 
are tributary, wandering, wasted, and reverted, but 
finding at last their outlet in the waters of life. 

Something of this kind happened in the lane where 
the Bluff town mob raged about the swinging noose, 
willing to hang the scar-faced negro, who, so far 
as they knew, was innocent, in default of Hamp. 
When Hamp appeared, giving himself up to die at 
their hands, they had been stricken dumb by his 
heroism. Then Philo Dorsey had crystallized all 
their amazement and wonder in the holy, familiar 
words, bridging with them the gulf between the high- 
est manifestation of our humanity and this dirty and 
ignorant negro; and instantly the divine in them 
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leaped into flame* They cheered and wept, they 
wrung one another's hands, and crowded about Philo 
Dorsey congratulating and exclaiming : " Who'd 
a-believed a nigger would do a man's act like that? " 
" He didn't know but we'd swing him into eternity 
instanter ! " " He's got the stuff of a man in him, if 
he is black!" 

And it gave just the needed local flavor to the 
tale as they told it afterward in Blufftown that, 
when the excitement waned and men began to think 
of home and breakfast, it occurred to some one to 
inquire for the hero of this episode. He was found 
fast asleep in the grass beside Lightfoot Lady. 
" Now, ain't that just like a nigger? " they laughed 
as they mounted their horses. 

Before noon that day Hamp was released on Judge 
Ochiltree's bond, and the scar-faced negro indicted 
for the murder of the womait found in the slough. 
This turn of events set Clay Hardesty free to return 
to Kentucky and induct his successor into the office 
of prosecutor, while he put his affairs in order to 
take up the new career of the Van Weller philan- 
thropy. 

He was returning to Blufftown one day in early 
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February, by train, since an unusually sharp winter 
had filled the river with floating fields or vast threaten- 
ing gorges of ice, and the Morning Light and all her 
sister steamers sheltered in snug harbors. The train 
was overwarm, just as the passengers were too fervid 
in that genial fellowship that takes no note of pre- 
occupations, anxieties or griefs. Clay responded 
patiently to their cheery sociability, but the under- 
current of his thought was a keen desire to forget all 
the world, while he prepared himself for the immi- 
nent meeting with Damoris. Not that he had ever 
ceased to prepare since he left her, but that, suddenly, 
he faced the relentless fact that he could not meet 
her otherwise than as a lover whose longing for her 
had only grown in the anguish of denial. All the 
glittering, flimsy consolations of renunciation, of 
dedication, of proud or chastened acceptance melted 
before this strain of her presence, her voice, her eyes 
— empty of love for him. 

It was snowing. The flakes were blundering 
against the car-windows* like great, heavy-winged 
moths, and perishing there in incessant streams of 
rain through which he could see that all beyond them, 
whatever the changing route might have revealed in 
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summer, was now only a soft smother of flakes 
through which white, cloudy-looking shapes appeared 
and vanished, uncertain and impalpably threatening, 
like the future, when he should be with Damoris, 
while the pain of having lost her burrowed deeper 
and deeper. He stepped down ankle-deep in the 
snow upon the unroofed platform. 

" Mist' Clay, sail, I'm countin' on drivin' you this 
time, sah, 'stead o' you drivin' me." 

It was Hamp, dignified, courteous, grizzled, with 
the same old meek smile upon his black face. 

None of the familiar landmarks of Blufftown ma- 
terialized for Clay through the softly swaying cur- 
tains of crowding snowflakes. He leaned back in 
the hooded buggy listening dreamily while Hamp 
unfolded the tale of Blufi^town happenings since he 
had gone away. Of Doc Morman's adventures and 
Mr. Benbow's inventions; of Judge Ochiltree's pride 
in his grandchildren; of Mrs. Charlie's happiness in 
Winkie ; of the astounding fact that " the old jedge 
look like and appeah to be setting his cap at Miss 
Nette, which put her two old stan'by seekin' lovers 
mightily on the anxious seat " ; and through all these 
pictures of the genial, unhurrying life of Blufftown, 
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Clay looked for the figure of Damoris, and knew 
with a more poignant certainty that here, as in Ken- 
tucky, where she had never been, and wherever he 
was to be, the vital interests of life for him must re- 
volve about her. 

**Heah the foot-bridge walk, Mist' Clay. Missy 
toP me not to carry you f urdah. She say like's not 
you prefeh to come home the foot-bridge way." 

Clay sprang from the buggy and set off through 
the falling flakes, his heart pounding with a hope 
his reason refused to consider. He found the end of 
the bridge, the snow piling the rails and the floor 
with soft rounded heaps of the same white gauze 
that fell fold on fold into the abyss of the ravine, 
shut out alike river and woods and veiled the vista 
of the bridge where, perhaps — oh, no, she would 
not! And midway of the bridge, where the gauze 
behind and the gauze before shut them into a very 
small, very white and vague world of their own, the 
miracle happened; 

Damoris stood wrapped in the misty swirls of the 
crowding flakes, the white light shining upon her 
flushed cheeks and joyous eyes and glowing lips ex- 
pectantly parted. She held her hands against her 
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breast with the gesture of a chfld that curbs its own 
impulse to touch or take ; and, though her voice was 
bravely clear, there were vibrant undertones as she 
said with the frank sweetness of a child: 

" I came to meet you. Clay." 

He took his happiness with reverence, because, hav- 
ing suffered, he knew all its depths, all its connect 
tions and consonances. They leaned on the rail from 
which Damoris brushed the snow with a daring little 
laugh at that former self who had scorned the world- 
old impulse in the summer and yielded to it now with 
joyous abandon. They kissed, they laughed on the 
same note, drank each other's eyes and felt at the 
same instant the same pang that made their tears 
well together; in short, they made love after the 
immemorial fashion of lovers. 

When they had left the bridge and were climbing 
the bluff-side toward the house, clinging together as 
they went through the orchard all white, silent and 
immaculate, like some vast grotto of dreamland, Da- 
mons turned upon Clay with a sudden, intent energy 
in voice and i)06e. 

" Dp you know," she said, halting him a step be- 
low her on the ascending path, " I feel as if life were 
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set to music and we had found the tune. I think 
the name of it is * Abandon.' Last smnmer I could 
not catch the measure. I was afraid to trust Life. 
And see how Life has reproved my cowardice. I 
couldn't trust her in Winkie's case nor in Hamp's, 
nor in my own. I was afraid to let Love lead me; 
but I am not afraid any more." 

Standing thus above him in the ethereal veil of 
the snowflakes she seemed to Clay the woman primal, 
beneficent, glorious; deity and human both, incarnate 
in the slender body of his love, halting him as he 
passed in the long procession of the generations to 
take from her hands the cup of life. 

" We have the ideal love after all," he said tri- 
umphantly. 

" Oh, not yet ! We've got to earn it ! " she laughed 
with gay confidence. " We'll just take our place in 
the endless succession of lovers, face life boldly and 
hold out our hands! We'll sail the seas with God, 
Clay!" 

" Together," he added reverently. 
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